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Preface 


This collection brings together some of Hedley Bull’s most important 
writings on the theory of international relations, concentrating on the 
idea of international society. Hedley Bull was one of the major figures in 
the academic study of international relations, and his development of the 
idea that states form among themselves an ‘international society’ remains 
his most distinctive and abidingly important contribution. After a period 
of relative neglect, recent years have seen a renewed interest in Bull’s 
work due in part to the ‘rediscovery’ of the importance of international 
legal and social norms, concern over the potential for international 
conflict across cultural divisions, and the recognition that moral dilem- 
mas inhere in foreign policy decision-making and are unlikely to dis- 
appear with the fall of the Berlin Wall. Bull’s uniquely sober analysis of 
the ‘asocial sociability’ of states continues to provide an essential starting 
point for thinking seriously about the theoretical and practical issues 
which dominate the international agenda. 

The scope of Bull’s scholarship was immense and his writing on 
international relations ranged extremely widely. However, one simple 
but powerful idea constantly recurs: that states form among themselves 
a society, and that this society must be understood on its own terms. 
International society does not consist of a war of all against all, nor is it 
a halfway house on the road to a truly universal human community. 
This notion, which gave his work such unity and coherence, was not 
original. Talk of a society of states had been an intellectual common- 
place amongst writers from at least the early eighteenth century, and 
Bull owed a self-acknowledged debt to others working in the field, 
above all to Martin Wight.! But while part of the strength of Bull’s 
work lies in his engagement with these historical patterns of thought, 
Bull went further than his predecessors in developing the idea of inter- 
national society and in establishing it as a powerful vantage point from 
which to analyse international politics, past and present. 

Students of international relations will be familiar with Hedley Bull’s 
The Anarchical Society, the work in which he developed most systematic- 
ally the ideas explored in this collection.” Yet there is much to be gained 
by placing The Anarchical Society in its broader context - in terms of 
understanding its core arguments but also in terms of appreciating 
the recurring themes and tensions that run through Bull’s writing. 
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viii Preface 


Unfortunately, many of Bull’s most important articles and papers on the 
nature of international society are hard to locate or are out of print.? The 
pieces chosen in this volume provide a good coverage of the range of 
Bull’s writing on international society. The papers have been reproduced 
in full as they originally appeared, save for some minor editing to ensure 
Stylistic consistency and to complete all bibliographic references.‘ 
Together, they illustrate the richness of his thought, clarify some of the 
more obscure aspects of the idea of an international society, and serve to 
indicate both the points of continuity and the degree of evolution in his 
thinking over time. They also exemplify Bull’s intellectual style: his sharp- 
ness of writing and clarity of exposition; his intellectual rigour and tough- 
ness; his irreverence and willingness to engage with contrary points of 
view or with unfashionable ways of thinking about the subject; and 
his insistence on addressing the big and important moral and political 
questions that lie at the heart of the study and practice of world politics. 

The first part of this book aims to highlight the main elements in 
Bull’s conception of international society, revisit some of his most 
important arguments, and reassess their contribution and current 
relevance. These three introductory chapters draw heavily on Bull’s 
unpublished papers, lecture notes, letters and outlines of projects left 
unfinished at the time of his death. Chapter 1 provides a broad overview 
of the idea of international society, especially for those coming new to 
Bull’s work. It surveys the main elements of Bull’s conception of interna- 
tional society and the way in which the idea of international society pro- 
vided a framework for the analysis of twentieth-century international 
relations. Chapter 2 looks in more detail at the relationship of Bull’s 
ideas to the three major contending perspectives in contemporary inter- 
national relations theory: neorealism, institutionalism and construc- 
tivism. Chapter 3 analyses the extent to which Bull’s work remains of 
continued relevance in understanding the political and moral dilemmas 
of the post-Cold War world. We argue that the questions that Bull asked 
and the intellectual framework within which he sought to answer them 
remain valid and useful today. We hope that this collection will serve 
not only to illuminate Bull’s own thought, but also to make a refresh- 
ingly clear and robust contribution to contemporary debates over the 
role of norms and institutions in maintaining and enhancing inter- 
national order. 
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Notes 


1. See especially Hedley Bull, ‘Martin Wight and the Theory of International 
Relations’, reprinted in Gabriele Wight and Brian Porter (eds), Martin Wight: 
International Theory. The Three Traditions (Leicester: Leicester University 
Press, 1991), pp. ix-xxiii. Bull’s approach, however, was very different from 
that of Wight: less resolutely historical, more systematic and driven by 
theoretical questions, and more concerned, as J. D. B. Miller noted, with ‘the 
actual processes of international relations than Wight cared to acquire’. See 
J. D. B. Miller, ‘Appreciation, Memorial Service’ (1985), Bull Papers (here- 
after BP). 

2. Hedley Bull, The Anarchical Society: A Study of Order in World Politics, 2nd edn, 
with foreword by Stanley Hoffmann (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1997). 

3. For an earlier selection of Bull’s work on arms control and strategic studies 
see Robert O’Neill and David N. Schwartz (eds), Hedley Bull on Arms Control 
(Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1987). 

4. The exception is the transcript of Bull’s original discussion of ‘The Grotian 
Conception of International Society’ at the meeting of the British Committee, 
15 April 1962, which has been more heavily edited. 


Part I 


Introduction 


Kai Alderson and Andrew Hurrell 


1 


Bull’s Conception of 
International Society 


The central question that lies at the heart of Hedley Bull’s writing con- 
cerns the nature and possibility of order in international life. As is well 
known, the intellectual framework for this enquiry is provided by the 
concept of international society. 


A society of states (or international society) exists when a group of 
states, conscious of certain common interests and common values, 
form a society in the sense that they conceive themselves to be 
bound by a common set of rules in their relations with one another, 
and share in the working of common institutions.! 


Elsewhere he wrote: 


This use of terms is not compulsory, but the distinction is a vital 
one, for while an international society presupposes the existence of 
an international system, an international system does not necessar- 
ily entail that there is an international society: independent political 
communities can and do impinge on one another without accept- 
ing a common framework of rules and institutions.” 


It is striking how early this conception of international society 
emerges. Thus in one of his earliest publications Bull writes: ‘The sover- 
eign states of today have inherited from Renaissance Europe an ordered 
system for the conduct of their relations which may be called an inter- 
national society. For though sovereign states are without a common 
government, they are not in a condition of anarchy; like Locke in his 
account of the state of nature they are a society without government. 
This society is an imperfect one: its justice is crude and uncertain, as 
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each state is judge of its own cause; and it gives rise to recurrent 
tragedy in the form of war; but it produces order, regularity, pre- 
dictability and long periods of peace, without involving the tyranny of 
a universal state’. > Although the exact formulation changes, this core 
notion of international society remains the /Jeitmotiv throughout Bull’s 
work on international relations. 

There are four basic points of departure for this idea of international 
society. The first is that international relations cannot be understood 
simply in terms of ‘anarchy’ or a Hobbesian state of war. ‘That states in 
their relations with one another are not in a Hobbesian state of nature is 
the first thing that any undergraduate in this subject is told ...’, he 
remarked — perhaps somewhat optimistically given the dominance of 
power politics and realism in the academic study of international rela- 
tions.* Second, international society should not be conceived in terms of 
the direct transposition of domestic ideas about government and order. 
Rather the central focus of academic enquiry should be on ‘the alterna- 
tive theme of a society of sovereign states, and of the maintenance of 
order within it by devices which are not borrowed from domestic society 
but are unique’.° This rejection of the so-called ‘domestic analogy’ opens 
the way for appreciating a much wider range of governance mechanisms 
than those related to centralized authority and enforcement.® 

The third basic point is that thinking in terms of society does not in 
any way imply that relations among states are necessarily peaceful, stable 
or harmonious.’ It is not the level of conflict or cooperation per se that 
matters for Bull. The relevant question is whether, and to what extent, 
these conflicts occur against the backdrop of shared institutions. As he 
put it: ‘Whether or not there is consensus, I should say, depends not 
simply on the number or intensity of conflicts, but on what these 
conflicts are about, and whether they are conducted in a framework of 
agreed rules.’® Thus, to believe in the importance of a common frame- 
work of rules and social norms does not imply that power and conflict 
do not play a major, even at times dominant, role in international rela- 
tions. As we shall see in more detail below, norms are just as central to 
understanding the functioning of the balance of power, or the changing 
character of war, or the role of Great Powers as they are to international 
law or to international morality. International society does not — as is so 
often mistakenly assumed -— lead necessarily to a soft, liberal Grotianism 
concerned solely with the promotion of law and morality. 

The final point of departure is that a reasonably cohesive inter- 
national society had, as a matter of historical fact, developed within 
the classical European state system.’ The primary task was therefore to 
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explore and understand the historical foundations of international 
order in terms of both theory and practice. As he puts it: ‘The structure 
of modern international society is historically unique and can be 
understood only in terms of the accumulated experience since 
Renaissance times.’!° Recovering these historical foundations, the theo- 
rists of international society sought to understand order and coopera- 
tion in terms of both power and the operation of legal and moral norms 
- what Butterfield and Wight spoke of as ‘the principles of prudence 
and moral obligation which have held together the international 
society of states throughout its history, and still hold it together’.!! 

The idea of an international society gave Bull’s work an impressive 
unity and a coherence. But it was a unity that continually worked 
around a series of recurring tensions. We can begin to uncover these 
tensions by examining the three elements on which international 
society can rest: power, common interests and common values.!? The 
continued importance of power and the politics of power runs cen- 
trally through his writing. Thus if we take the ‘institutions’ of interna- 
tional society as analysed by Bull, power remains central: the balance 
of power, the role of Great Powers and Great Power management, and 
the institution of war. Indeed there is a very important sense in which 
the balance of power remains the most important foundation. Without 
a balance of power, and without sustained and stable understandings 
between the major powers on the conduct of their mutual relations, 
then the ‘softer’ elements of international order (international law, 
international organizations, the existence of shared values) will be so 
many castles in the air. 


The oldest and, I should say, the most important of all general 
propositions that can be advanced about our modern experience of 
international relations is that the coexistence of states or society of 
states in the world as a whole, presupposes that there exists a 
balance of power, in the sense of a distribution of power such that 
no one state is preponderant.!3 


Second, order reflects the reality of common interests. States cooperate 
because, however different their values and however problematic their 
power relations, they see the possibility of gain. There is thus the central 
idea in Bull’s work that rules, laws and conventions can, and often do, 
emerge without an overarching authority on the basis of shared inter- 
ests. They are of mutual benefit because they help shape expectations, 
increase the predictability of international life, and thereby reduce 
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uncertainty and insecurity. Almost all accounts of the role of law on 
which Bull bases so much of his analysis describe its political impact in 
terms of the benefits of order, the costs of violation and the extent to 
which it provides an order based not on power or coercion but on the 
coordination of interests and on patterned expectations. 


Another major weakness of the indictment [that rules depend on the 
power, interests or values of one group of states] is that the most 
central rules of international intercourse do not depend for their 
validity on the special interests of one side but on reciprocal interests. 
The rules that treaties should be observed, that sovereignty should be 
respected, that states should not interfere in one another’s internal 
agreed frontiers, of immunity or inviolability of diplomatists - to 
name only a few — can in no sense be viewed simply as instruments of 
the special interests of a particular group. ... It is also what makes 
nonsense of the attempt to account for international law in terms of a 
class theory of law.'4 


There is therefore a powerful functional or utilitarian strand in Bull’s 
work that sees cooperation emerging on the back of shared interests 
and international institutions developing because of the concrete 
benefits that they provide. 

This leads to the third, and in some ways most distinctive, feature of 
the international society approach which is to emphasize the role of 
common values.’ The discussion of consensus and shared values has 
given rise to much misunderstanding. First, the emphasis on normative 
coherence and on legal and moral obligation can easily lead to a neglect 
of the more starkly power-political elements in Bull’s conception of 
international society. Second, Bull’s discussion of consensus rests pri- 
marily on the emergence of an agreed framework of rules and institu- 
tions. The dominant concern is therefore with a procedural and not a 
substantive value consensus. The shared values and the shared frame- 
work of understanding have to do primarily with the creation by dia- 
logue and common consent of rules and institutions by which clashes 
of interests and conflicting values can be mediated. Central to this con- 
ception was the institutional or diplomatic culture of the classical 
European state system orchestrated by specialized élites with at least 
some commitment to shared values and perhaps to a shared world- 
view. The concentration, then, is on the institutions and institutional 
culture of the state system. This is the dominant line of thinking, not 
just in Bull but to a still greater extent in Wight and Butterfield.'® Bull 
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was well aware, first, that cooperation can emerge without any substan- 
tive consensus over societal or cultural values (as in the rules of the 
game that developed between the superpowers); and second, that, as 
demonstrated by the existence of civil wars, severe conflict can often 
occur against the background of a high level of consensus over core 
values. 

But running through Bull’s work is a persistent and nagging ques- 
tion, to which an unequivocal answer never emerges — and perhaps 
can never emerge. Given that a substantive value consensus did appear 
to have played an important role in the classical European state 
system, and given that many of the major classical theorists of the 
state system recognized such a role (for example Heeren, Rousseau, 
Burke and Vattel), what has been the impact of increased cultural het- 
erogeneity on the workings of international society? As we shall see, 
the implications of the European state system outgrowing its cultural 
base are central to the research agenda of Bull and the English School. 

If the first stage was to recover these historical foundations of inter- 
national order, the next was to consider how the institutions of that 
historically constructed international society had fared in the light of 
the momentous developments of the twentieth century. In response to 
a reader’s comments on The Anarchical Society, Bull wrote in 1975: ‘I am 
not sure that it is correct to say ... that in the book I see “an interna- 
tional society emerging”. I think I rather argue that international 
society exists but is in decline.’!” In Bull’s view, the reasons for this 
decline have partly to do with the degree to which the normative 
ambition of international society has expanded so dramatically, and 
partly with the erosion of its political foundations. Let us look in turn 
at each of these factors. 

The dominant conceptions of order that emerged within the classic 
European state system were largely concerned with elaborating limited 
rules of coexistence. This pluralist conception of international society 
was built around the goal of coexistence and reflected an ethic of dif- 
ference.!® It was to be constructed around the mutual recognition of 
sovereignty and aimed at the creation of certain minimalist rules, 
understandings and institutions designed to limit the inevitable 
conflict that was to be expected within such a fragmented political 
system. These rules and norms provided a structure of coexistence, 
built on the mutual recognition of states as independent and legally 
equal members of society, on the unavoidable reliance on self-preserva- 
tion and self-help, and on freedom to promote their own ends subject 
to minimal constraints. The dominant values of this society of states 
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were, to quote Vattel, ‘the maintenance of order and the preservation 
of liberty’.!? 

As this quotation suggests, it is important to note that this pluralist 
view of international society rests on both prudential and moral argu- 
ments, and that Bull acknowledged both. Prudentially, this conception 
of international order follows that of Hobbes and Vattel: the differ- 
ences between states and individuals give rise to different kinds of 
rights and duties and to a much looser form of society than that which 
is necessary within domestic life, as well as to different and distinctive 
mechanisms for sustaining order. Moreover, seeking to emulate domes- 
tic models can serve to increase conflict. 


Government, entailing as it does a monopoly of the legal use of force 
within the political system, provides an instrument for the preserva- 
tion of order. But at the same time it is a source of dissension; because 
authority is concentrated in the office of government, conflicts in the 
political system give rise to a struggle for its control. ... Yet the politi- 
cal community is also familiar in which the reverse is the case; in 
which the contending parties are capable of peacefully coexisting as 
sovereign governments, but would be plunged into protracted civil 
war, were they to compete for control of the same government.”” 


The moral case for this pluralist conception of international society 
rests primarily on the values of liberty and of diversity: ‘The traditional 
arguments upholding international anarchy against universal govern- 
ment have often rested upon a preference for liberty in international 
relations over order; the liberty of states and nations from the domina- 
tion of a central authority, and of individual citizens from the reach of 
a government whose ubiquitous authority must deny them the poss- 
ibility of foreign asylum.’*! However, as we shall see, there is a blurring 
of the prudential and the ethical in Bull’s belief that the order provided 
by this deeply imperfect and fragile society of states both represented 
something of value in itself (because the historic alternative was greater 
conflict and disorder) and was morally prior to claims for justice.” 

On this view, then, international institutions were simply never 
intended to provide a stable and universal peace, but only to mitigate 
the inevitable conflicts that would arise from the existence of a multi- 
plicity of sovereignties. The question is not how we might create forms 
of international society or cooperation that embody all our aspirations 
or to universalize some particular conception of the good society, but 
rather, as Raymond Aron put it, ‘under what conditions would men 
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(divided in so many ways) be able not merely to avoid destruction, but 
to live together relatively well in one planet’.? 

However, this limited or pluralist conception is counterposed in 
Bull’s work with a more elaborate and far-reaching solidarist concep- 
tion. This distinction is to be found in ‘The Grotian Conception of 
International Society’ (reprinted in this volume) and remains impor- 
tant throughout Bull’s life. There has been a degree of confusion about 
terms and it is critical to note that Bull used the term ‘Grotian’ in two, 
quite distinct, senses. In the first place, ‘Grotian’ refers to the doctrine 
that there is such a thing as international society — in contrast, on one 
side, to the Hobbesian denial of any such possibility and its emphasis 
on the element of war and conflict; and, on the other, to the Kantian 
or revolutionist claim that the system of states should be transcended 
and its emphasis on transnational solidarity. Second, within the doc- 
trine of international society, Bull distinguishes between a Grotian or 
solidarist conception of international society on the one hand and the 
more pluralist conception (as reflected in the work of international 
lawyers such as Vattel or Oppenheim) on the other.”4 

Solidarism involves an idea of international society in which the 
interests of the whole form the central focus rather than the indepen- 
dence of the states of which it is made up; in which the domestic 
analogy is at least partially accepted; and in which international 
society is about more than the provision of the necessary framework 
for the minimalist goal of continued coexistence between states. Some 
readings of solidarism stress the degree to which it is built around indi- 
viduals rather than states. This is true but incomplete. Rather, soli- 
darism serves in Bull’s work as a composite label for a qualitatively 
different kind of international society in which three dimensions are 
important.?° 

The first has to do with the content of norms. In contrast to mere 
coexistence, the norms of this more ambitious society involve more 
extensive schemes of cooperation to safeguard peace and security (for 
example, prohibiting aggression or broadening understandings of what 
constitute threats to peace and security); to solve common problems 
(such as tackling environmental challenges or managing the global 
economy in the interests of greater stability or equity); and to sustain 
common values (such as the promotion of human rights or political 
democracy). The second dimension concerns the source of these norms. 
In a traditional pluralist conception, the dominant norms are created 
by states and depend directly on the consent of states. In a solidarist 
conception, the process of norm creation is opened to a wider range of 
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actors, both states and non-state groups; there is an easing of the 
degree to which states can only be bound by rules to which they have 
given their explicit consent —- a move from consent to consensus. The 
norms of this society are to be judged against some shared notion of a 
world common good or some generally acknowledged set of shared 
values or moral purposes. The third dimension has to do with moves 
towards the more effective implementation of these norms, giving more 
effective teeth to the norms of international society, above all through 
the creation of a collective security system and through coercive inter- 
vention to promote common goals or uphold common values.”° 

If we go back to the conclusions of ‘The Grotian Conception of 
International Society’, Bull appears to be deeply sceptical of such an 
extended view of international society. International society is only 
capable of coming together and agreeing on certain very limited pur- 
poses. Attempts to implement a truly Grotian conception would both 
reduce the efficacy of many of the rules of a more limited international 
society and indeed possibly threaten its very existence by placing too 
great a burden on such a fragile structure. 


I had in mind to criticize the conception of international relations 
embodied in the League and United Nations and to some extent in 
Western thinking about international relations. It generally seems 
to me that the League of Nations picture of the world is criticized on 
grounds that it is impracticable, but not on the grounds that it is 
morally unsound, or that it does not constitute even proper objec- 
tives to try and bring about. Whereas it seems to me that that kind 
of conception of international relations is open to objections on 
moral grounds as constituting too simple a view of the moral dilem- 
mas of international politics, and as being a system which it may be 
dangerous even to try to attempt to put into practice.... Whereas [in 
contrast to Lauterpacht] I want to take an unfavourable view of 
Grotius, and to try and rehabilitate the nineteenth century positivists 
and the view particularly of Oppenheim.?’ 


Or again, in a talk in May 1962: ‘The Grotian system fits a world in 
which there is [his emphasis] solidarity. But in one in which there is 
not, the attempt to introduce these rules only exacerbates conflict. The 
sorts of rules best suited to an international society like ours, are those 
which are designed for a community capable of cooperating only for 
limited and negative purposes.’*® Similarly, the main thrust of the 
argument of The Anarchical Society is that the international society of 
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states represents the best, albeit very fragile and imperfect, answer to 
the dangers of international anarchy by providing the basis for the pro- 
motion of certain basic goals: such as the survival of the state system 
itself, the maintenance of the independence of individual states, the 
setting of limits to use and severity of military force. 

If we look, however, at Bull’s later writings, the balance has shifted. 
In the first place Bull’s definition of international society has come to 
lay progressively more weight on the need to limit the absolute rights 
of sovereignty of individual states. Rejecting Vattel’s view that interna- 
tional law derived from the ‘natural liberty of nations’, Bull argues: 


whatever rights are due to states or nations or other actors in inter- 
national relations, they are subject to and limited by the rights of 
the international community. The rights of sovereign states, and of 
sovereign peoples or nations, derive from the rules of the inter- 
national community or society and are limited by them.”? 


Or again: ‘It should be clear that whatever case might have been made 
out at earlier periods in history for such a doctrine of the natural or 
inherent rights of sovereign states or of independent political commu- 
nities it cannot be acceptable now.’°° 

In the second place there is a narrowing of the gap which so clearly 
existed in The Anarchical Society between international order on the 
one hand and world order on the other. In The Anarchical Society the 
focus is firmly on ‘the society of states through which such order as 
exists in world politics is now maintained’. Yet in The Hagey Lectures he 
writes: 


Measures to avoid these dangers, to advance the world common 
good, take us beyond the sense of solidarity or common interests 
among governments that underlines the international society of 
states, which is rooted in the desire of states to maintain themselves.*! 


What accounts for this shift? First, because the goal of minimal order 
has become less and less adequate given the range and seriousness of 
the problems facing international society. Second, because the growth 
of interdependence and the degree to which individual societies 
depend on each other for security, prosperity and their ability to 
control their environment means that the legitimacy of governments 
now depends on their capacity to meet a vastly increased range of 
claims and demands. And third, because of the emergence of an albeit 
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still very fragile cosmopolitan moral consciousness which demands 
that greater attention be paid to questions of individual human rights 
and the promotion of certain minimum standards of human welfare 
throughout the world. Despite the obvious limits of this consciousness 
and the practical difficulties of acting upon it, ‘the mere existence of 
this moral concern with welfare on a world scale represents a major 
change in our sensibilities’.** There is, then, an ‘emerging sense of a 
world common good’ and increasing recognition that the world as 
a whole faces certain common dangers in relation to nuclear war, eco- 
logical disruption and the global balance between population and 
resources. 

One side of the problem, then, is that the normative ambitions of 
international society have expanded dramatically so that a limited, 
pluralist conception of international society is no longer adequate, 
either morally or pragmatically. But the other side of the problem is 
that the traditional foundations of international order have come 
under increasing strain. One challenge had, of course, to do with the 
Cold War, the geopolitical, military and ideological confrontation 
between East and West, and with the specific dangers posed by nuclear 
weapons. A very great deal of Bull’s work was concerned with the Cold 
War. But it is important to highlight the extent to which the Cold War 
was understood through the distinctive lens of international society: 
hence Bull’s concern with the Cold War’s impact on international 
order rather than its implications for western policy;*? hence his stress 
on the importance of understanding the possible emergence of shared 
norms, values and institutions between the superpowers; and hence his 
growing sense that both superpowers were ideologically and historically 
ill-suited to playing the role of traditional Great Powers in sustaining 
international order. 

But the Cold War only ever represented one part of the challenge. 
Two other (related) factors deserve mention, not least because they are 
of continued relevance in the post-Cold War world. The first concerns 
the erosion of states and of state capacity. As international society 
expanded through the process of European expansion and decoloniza- 
tion, and as the state became the dominant form of political organiza- 
tion, so the problem of weak and fragile states became more important. 
Thus for Bull, the challenges to order do not derive solely from the 
constraints of international anarchy but are also related to the domes- 
tic weaknesses of particular states and state structures. The structural 
weaknesses of many of the new states that were created in the course 
of the revolt against western dominance was central to his work on the 
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expansion of international society. ‘[M]uch of the world is under the 
sway of states that are not states in the strict sense of the word, but 
only by courtesy.’*4 For a state-centred conception of international 
order, it is clearly of immense importance if weak states are no longer 
able to provide localized order; if their own weakness, lack of legiti- 
macy and inability to provide security or to satisfy demands for econ- 
omic development constantly threaten internal instability which, in 
turn, may spill over into the international arena; and if they are unable 
to cooperate effectively in pursuit of broader common purposes. 

The second challenge picks up directly the relationship of common 
values and common cultural traditions to international order. In 
The Anarchical Society and, even more, in his work on the expansion 
of international society and the revolt against western dominance, 
there is a central preoccupation with the impact of cultural diversity. 
In many papers he examines the idea that the absorption of western 
political forms has been only superficial or rhetorical, that it is tradi- 
tional cultural attitudes that determine political behaviour rather than 
ideas and attitudes imported from the West, and that the deep cultural 
divide between the West and the Third World will always work against 
the emergence of a truly global international society. Already in a 
review in 1967 he wrote: 


We are living in a society of sovereign states which has burst the 
bounds of the common culture within which it grew up, and about 
whose survival even in the tenuous form in which it now exists 
there are the gravest grounds for doubt. The worldwide diplomatic 
profession ... is an essential support of this slender structure.*° 


By the late 1970s this anxiety had grown sharper. He surveyed the 
decline in consensus over five dimensions (political organization, econ- 
omic organization, human rights, view of the world, and international 
order) and noted in a sharply pessimistic vein: ‘More recently it has 
become clear that the revolt against the West is in some measure a 
revolt against Western values also.’*° Or, in reviewing a number of 
books on human rights: ‘Pollis and Schwab are surely right to insist 
that there is not in fact a consensus in the world in favour of human 
rights as these are understood in the West.’ Despite noting some 
common ground and some degree of convergence, ‘there is not any 
present trend towards universal acceptance of the Western view’.3” 
However, he also noted a number of more positive developments. 
First, at the level of theory he argued that ‘it would be difficult to show 
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that rules on international law or diplomacy or conventions of warfare 
or trade cannot be made to operate across cultural barriers’.7* He spoke 
of common rules being improvised ‘as a consequence of a perceived 
interest on both sides in improvising them’ and gave as an example the 
‘rules of the game’ developed by the superpowers out of their common 
interest in avoiding nuclear war.*? Moreover, in considering the revolt 
against the West, he saw much evidence of the continued existence of 
international society based on common interests but without the 
support of a common culture. Thus, as regards international law, the 
Third World challenge has to be set against a general acceptance by the 
majority of Third World states of the advantages provided by the pre- 
vailing framework of international law. Third World states have recog- 
nized an interest in the benefits that law can provide and, by asserting 
their rights as states, they have established their place in the interna- 
tional legal order. Similarly, as regards diplomatic conventions, Third 
World states have generally viewed these as a source of practical benefit 
and as important symbols of their newly won statehood and indepen- 
dence. Finally, there is the participation of the Third World in the work 
of international organizations. ‘The clearest indication of the willing- 
ness of Third World countries to pursue their objectives within the 
framework of common rules and institutions has been the importance 
they have attached to the United Nations.’ 

Second, there is the question as to whether it is in fact true that the 
world consists of a limited number of cultures each with its own inde- 
structible and immutable core. If it is not, and if cultures develop and 
change over time, then, Bull argues, ‘there is at all events no reason in 
principle why European or Western norms and institutions of interna- 
tional society cannot be transferred to cultures that are different and 
display some capacity for resistance’.*! Given that all cultures are amal- 
gams of various cultural components and influences, he therefore ques- 
tions the notion that Western ideas on international relations should 
remain permanently outside the experience of other cultures. 

Third, given the belief that at least provisional ‘rules of the game’ can 
and do emerge between states with very different cultures, there is again 
no reason why, if they continued to be observed for long enough, these 
rules should not themselves come to be the focus for a new set of norms 
and values and, gradually, to draw the cultures of the two sides 
together.” Finally, and perhaps most persistently, there is the question 
as to whether there are not in fact elements of a new global culture that 
help to mitigate the divisive impact of cultural heterogeneity. At various 
times Bull considers the process of economic and technological uni- 
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fication and the culture of ‘modernization’ that this brings with it. He 
seems reluctant to accord it too great a role, arguing that it could never 
bring about social or political unification, that its influence is often 
limited to élite groups and that it has on occasions provoked a serious 
traditionalist backlash. And yet ‘it is a basic fact at work in world politics 
at present, and it facilitates the workings of international society and its 
rules’.8 

Central to Bull’s analysis of international society was therefore the 
tension between inherited pluralist conceptions of international 
society and aspirations towards more solidarist schemes.*4 From his 
early discussion in ‘The Grotian Conception’ to The Hagey Lectures 
there is an abiding concern with the disjuncture between the vaulting 
normative ambitions of contemporary international society and its 
precarious power — political, institutional and cultural foundations; 
between a legal order still built very largely around mutual respect for 
each other’s sovereignty and independence on the one hand and 
attempts to construct far-reaching legal regimes that impinge heavily 
on the ways in which domestic societies are organized on the other. 
Despite the increased density of the rules, institutions and organiz- 
ations that make up international society, there is continued awareness 
of the dangers of what Bull calls premature global solidarism, of placing 
too great a strain on the thin fabric of international society. 

Bull’s view of international society has sometimes been viewed as 
complacent or as ‘hopelessly over-optimistic’.*5 In fact there is a con- 
stant worry over the adequacy of international society and its ability to 
bear the burdens now demanded of it. Although much of his work 
leaned towards a Vattelian pluralism, it is also worth noting Bull’s 
dislike of what he saw as Vattel’s complacent and unworried view of 
international life. He believed that, unlike Grotius, Vattel never gave 
the impression of having looked over into the abyss of international 
anarchy. Equally, although deeply sceptical of simple-minded progress- 
ivism, he was attracted by Kant’s idea of being driven to progress by 
the horrors of the present.* Far from being complacent or optimistic, 
there is a powerful strand of pessimism that again betrays the influence 
of realism. The pillars of the Westphalian temple may indeed be in 
decay but the prospect was not of an alternative form of world order 
but rather of still more dangerous and divisive anarchy. 

There are thus four elements to the political dilemmas with which 
international society theorists have wrestled and continue to wrestle: 
first, that a cohesive international society existed within the classical 
European state system but it has been challenged by developments in 
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the twentieth century; second, that although the state system is under 
challenge, it remains the primary global political institution; third, 
that as the foundations of international society have been weakened, 
so the demands made upon it have grown enormously so that a plural- 
ist order of coexistence can no longer be viewed as either morally 
acceptable or politically adequate; and finally, that in seeking to adapt 
the state system to these more demanding circumstances and to extend 
the range of its goals, there is a constant danger of undermining the 
limited gains that have been made. 
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International Society and the 
Academic Study of International 
Relations 


Bull’s importance in the academic study of international relations has 
long been recognized, but precisely where and how his work fits in is 
more contested. There is no doubt that he is a central figure in what 
has come to be called the English School of international relations - in 
terms of both his core focus on the idea of international society and of 
his view of the appropriate methods by which the subject should be 
studied.' His reception in the United States, however, is more complex. 
Although his work on strategic studies won him very broad acclaim, 
and his attack on behaviouralism achieved widespread notice, 
The Anarchical Society and his broader ideas about international society 
have always fitted somewhat uneasily into the debates and academic 
categories of US international relations. 

Various reasons have been suggested. Stanley Hoffmann points to 
the sense in which he was caught in an uncertain position between 
realists and liberals: ‘Bull’s work was too “Grotian” for the Machiavellians 
and the Hobbesians, too statist for the Kantians and the cosmopoli- 
tans’.? Moreover his insistence on the importance of history and of the 
history of thought about international relations, as well as his empha- 
sis on the variability of national or cultural perspectives, stood opposed 
both to the relentless ‘presentism’ of the subject and to its US-centrism. 
But there is a deeper reason for the ambivalent response in the US to 
Bull’s work. The dominance of neorealism and of rationalist institu- 
tionalism during the 1980s provided very few points of contact or 
bases for fruitful dialogue with Bull’s conception of international 
society.? It was only as a more sustained challenge developed to the 
ontological and epistemological assumptions shared by both neoreal- 
ism and rationalist institutionalism that interest in Bull’s work grew 
significantly. As it became clear that the principal intellectual cleavage 
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lay between power/interest, rationalist accounts on the one hand and 
varieties of social constructivism on the other, so a far more fruitful 
opening appeared for a reevaluation of Bull’s work. In this chapter we 
will develop these arguments in more detail. 


Realism and neorealism 


As we have already seen, Bull’s emphasis on power suggests many 
affinities with realism. The continued acceptance of many of the 
central tenets of realism is evident in many places in Bull’s work.* His 
lectures on theory spoke of the ‘truths of realism that each new genera- 
tion must learn afresh’. He praised Aron’s Peace and War as ‘surely the 
most profound work that any contemporary has written in the attempt 
“to comprehend the implicit logic of relations among politically 
organized collectivities”’.s He is clear that Carr’s critique of liberal 
utopianism is essentially justified. ‘In the present writer’s view the 
main body of Carr’s analysis of what international politics is like, is 
correct. ... The doubts that arise concern not the truth of the proposi- 
tions about the world contained in Carr’s “realist critique”, but the 
practical effects of stating them, without at the same time exploring, in 
its own terms, the moral aspects of the problem’.° 

The appreciation of the role of power in international politics is most 
apparent in the early writings and papers: in his attacks on both the 
viability and the desirability of general and complete disarmament,’ in 
his explicit statements in The Control of the Arms Race in favour of the 
centrality of the balance of power; in his early argument against soli- 
darist or ‘Grotian’ conceptions of international society. At the end of a 
talk given in 1967 on ‘War in History’, for example, he draws three 
conclusions: first, that war needs to be understood, as Collingwood 
argued, as the breakdown and failure of policy, but also in 
Clausevitzian terms, as an instrument of policy; second, ‘we must 
pursue Clausevitz’s maxim as a precept for action’; and third, that ‘[I]n 
thinking about how to abolish war, how to reduce its role in human 
affairs, we should disabuse ourselves of the notion that it serves no 
purpose or fulfils no function’.® 

But this realist strand remains important and is evident in many dis- 
cussions of international society in the 1980s: for example in his criti- 
cism of the superpowers for failing to exercise their traditional 
‘responsibilities’; or in his partial acceptance of the arguments of 
Robert Tucker that greater equality between North and South had a 
‘more disturbing side’, undermining the extent to which international 
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order had often traditionally rested on hierarchy and on unequal 
power. Beyond this, realism remains tremendously important to Bull 
because of its critical value - something obscured by its rise to intellec- 
tual orthodoxy. It provides a means of unmasking the pretensions of 
those who purport to speak on behalf of international or global society 
and of underlining the extent to which, even when shared, universal 
or solidarist values will tend to further the interests of particular states. 
In this sense realism as an intellectual approach meshed very well with 
Bull’s own temperament: his own scepticism (‘trying not to regard any 
question as closed which could possibly be regarded as open’)? and his 
powerful sense of reality. 

And yet, despite textbook stereotypes, a realist is not simply 
someone who writes about states and believes in the importance of 
power. Bull did both of these things but did not see himself as a realist: 
‘Iam not a realist’, he said unequivocally in a 1979 lecture.!° He 
emphasized the extent to which the classical realism of Carr, Kennan 
or Niebuhr was rooted in particular historical circumstances. It was 
part of the intellectual temper of a particular age - a period when 
conflict and anarchy was ‘in fact the main ingredient in I[nternational] 
R[elations] at the time’. He argued that ‘[T]he Realist vision fits some of 
the world some of the time, but not all of the world all of the time. It 
follows from this that attempts to make it a rigorous and comprehen- 
sive theory break down’."! He goes on to note various difficulties faced 
by realism: in accounting for inter-state cooperation; for the import- 
ance of transnational relations; and for change. 

There are three particular ways in which Bull’s thought diverges from 
classical realism and, even more profoundly, from neorealism. In the 
first place, as we have seen, the idea of international society itself 
begins with the critique of international relations as a mere anarchy or 
a war of all against all. Indeed, for both Bull himself, just as for earlier 
theorists such as Pufendorf, Wolff and Vattel, the first stage in the 
argument in favour of international society consists in the application 
of Hobbes’ own arguments about the differences between domestic and 
international life: that states are less vulnerable than individuals and 
have less fear of sudden death; that they are unequal in power and 
resources; and that, if they are rational, they will be less tempted to 
destroy each other than will individuals in a state of nature and will be 
able to develop at least minimal rules of coexistence based on self- 
interest and rational prudence.” 

In the second place, both classical realism and even more its neoreal- 
ist variant, give insufficient attention to the framework of norms and 
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institutions on which international society depends. It is true that, for 
Bull, order will often be based on the balance of power, on hierarchy, 
and on coercion, and the element of ‘society’ may appear tenuous — 
especially when seen from the perspective of the weak. But the term 
‘society’ is justified to the extent that such a coercive or power-political 
order rests on a shared set of understandings and mutually recognized 
interests among the major powers. The central point of Bull’s 
definition of international society is to highlight the importance of 
shared norms and understandings and the way in which they interact 
with, and give meaning to, material forces and structures. 

For Bull, the state system is comprehensible only when material 
forces are set against the norms and institutions that shape how states 
understand their interests and structure their power relations. This 
does not imply that norms somehow control the actions of states, 
acting upon them from outside.!3 But it does mean that they shape the 
game of power politics, the nature and identity of the actors, the pur- 
poses for which force could be used, and the ways in which actors 
justify and legitimize their actions. Even conflict and war take place 
within a highly institutionalized set of normative structures - legal, 
moral and political. 


The distinction between moral rules and rules that are better 
described as procedural or customary is not always easy to draw, but 
war is as a matter of fact an inherently normative phenomenon, it is 
unimaginable apart from rules by which human beings recognize 
what behaviour is appropriate to it and define their attitude towards 
it. War is not simply a clash of forces; it is a clash between the agents of 
political groups who are able to recognize one another as such and to 
direct their force at one another only because of the rules that they under- 
stand and apply [our emphasis].'* 


So too, from this perspective, even the quintessentially realist ‘insti- 
tution’ of the balance of power appears in a very different light: the 
balance of power should not be viewed as a mechanical arrangement 
or as a constellation of forces that pushes and shoves states to act in 
particular ways; but rather in terms of the common and shared under- 
standings between states as to the meaning of the balance of power 
and the role that it should play. For Bull, and for the English School 
more generally, it matters a great deal that states have a shared sense of 
the balance of power, that this comes over time to be developed into a 
coherent and well-established doctrine, and that it might even come to 
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form part of the institutional, or as Butterfield put it, constitutional 
structure of the state system. The balance of power, then, serves as an 
institution, but also as a metaphor that assists power-political bargain- 
ing and legitimizes agreed outcomes. The contrast with Waltz is espe- 
cially revealing and important. For Waltz the balance of power is 
something forced upon all states by the constraints of the system, and 
he denies that actors need have any sense of the balance of power as a 
continuing practice. And yet for Bull and the theorists of international 
society it is precisely this consciousness of a continuing practice and of 
its norms that constitutes the balance of power as an institution.!° 

Equally the role of Great Powers is to be studied not simply in terms 
of the degree to which they could impose order on weaker states or 
within spheres of influence on the back of crude coercion, but rather in 
terms of the extent to which their role and their managerial functions 
may come to be perceived as legitimate by other states. Power remains 
central to the analysis of international relations, but power is a social 
attribute. To understand power in international relations we must 
place it side by side with other quintessentially social concepts such as 
prestige, authority and legitimacy. It is one of the great paradoxes that, 
because it so resolutely neglects the social dimensions of power, 
realism is unable to give a full or convincing account of its own pro- 
claimed central category. Implicit, then, in Bull’s work is a clear rejec- 
tion of the increasingly common claim in contemporary academic 
debates that normative and material structures can be distinguished 
and analysed separately. 

This leads to the third area of divergence which concerns the nature 
of the international system itself and the way in which we approach its 
historical development. Bull shares the neorealist emphasis on the 
system and the importance of theorizing at the level of the system. ?” 
However, the international system cannot be viewed solely in material 
terms as a decentralized, anarchic structure in which functionally 
undifferentiated units vary only according to the distribution of power. 
Central to the ‘system’ is a historically created, and evolving, structure 
of common understandings, rules, norms and mutual expectations. 
The concepts of state sovereignty, international law or war are not 
given by the game of power politics. Rather shared and historically 
grounded understandings of war or sovereignty define what the nature 
of the game is, how it is to be played and, critically, how it might 
change or evolve. International relations cannot therefore be taught or 
analysed as part of an abstract ‘game’ independent of its human or his- 
torical origins. It grows out of its past, although never fully outgrows it. 
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The system is the result of historical processes of change and develop- 
ment and therefore cannot be understood in terms of timeless, 
immutable laws. In this regard Bull recognizes that Carr’s historicist 
understanding is very different from the temptations towards 
immutable laws of politics that we find in Morgenthau, and still more 
from the ahistorical abstractions of Waltzian neorealism. 

The idea of international society grew out of a critical engagement 
with classical realists such as E. H. Carr and Hans Morgenthau, and 
retained many of their concerns, especially the relationships between 
power and law and power and morality. The central points of diver- 
gence included the belief that classical realism overplayed the anarchic 
as opposed to the social nature of international life; mistakenly viewed 
norms, rules, institutions and values as mere reflections of material 
forces; and failed to appreciate the extent to which international rela- 
tions is constituted by the interaction of material forces and norms and 
institutions. These divergences increased significantly with the move to 
neorealism. Indeed it is the dominance of neorealism which largely 
explains the marginalization of international society perspectives in 
the US in the 1980s. So whilst for Bull the study of international rela- 
tions may well have to start with realism, it could never end with 
realism. Although he praised Waltz’s Theory of International Politics as 
‘an important book’, he points to the limits of structural realism: 


A lot of thought has gone into this important book and there is 
much to learn from particular parts of the argument. But one is left 
with the feeling that, taken as a whole, what this argument provides 
is a reductio ad absurdum of its own starting point. If this first, rigor- 
ously ‘systematic’ account of international politics leads to conclu- 
sions so much at loggerheads with common sense as that the 
superpowers are still dominating world politics and that this is in 
the best interests of all of us, this suggests that an explanation in 
terms simply of the abstract logic of the system of states is by itself 
quite inadequate.'® 


Institutionalism 


On the face of it, one would expect a significantly greater degree of 
overlap and commonality between Bull and such leading institutionalist 
writers as Robert Keohane.!? In the first place the object of explanation is 
similar. The central problem for both institutionalists and international 
society writers is to establish that laws and norms exercise a compliance 
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pull of their own, at least partially independent of the power and inter- 
ests which underpin them and which are often responsible for their cre- 
ation. Both groups believe in the importance and potential efficacy of 
rules and institutions and both are concerned to develop clear criteria for 
assessing this efficacy. They both deny the claims of realists (and of post- 
modernists and critical legal theorists) that there can be no agreed proce- 
dures, no binding decisions, no substantive decision-making rules. 

There is also some degree of overlap in terms of how rules and insti- 
tutions function. Institutionalists such as Robert Keohane are con- 
cerned with ways in which institutions make it rational for states to 
cooperate out of self-interest. Rationalist institutionalism views norms 
and institutions as purposively generated solutions to different kinds of 
collective action problems. Norms on this account are conceived as 
negotiated and contracted in the process of social interaction, rather 
than as ‘given’ by the society to which individual actors or groups 
belong. The tenor of this overwhelmingly rationalist style of analysis 
is well described by James Coleman: ‘Social norms ... specify what 
actions are regarded by a set of persons as proper or correct, or 
improper or incorrect. They are purposively generated, in that those 
persons who initiate or help maintain a norm see themselves as 
benefiting from its being observed or harmed by its being violated’.”° 
Or, more directly in terms of international relations by Keohane: 


Institutionalists do not elevate international regimes to mythical 
positions of authority over states: on the contrary, such regimes are 
established by states to achieve their purposes. Facing dilemmas of 
coordination and collaboration under conditions of interdepend- 
ence, governments demand international institutions to enable 
them to achieve their interests through limited collective action.”+ 


There is certainly a good deal of this kind of thinking in Bull’s work: 
the notion that states will further their own interests by mutual respect 
for each others’ sovereignty, by recognizing certain limits on the use of 
force, and by accepting the principle that agreements between them 
should be honoured. Often these common rules will be vague, inchoate 
and ill-defined — implicit and provisional understandings rather than 
formal and widely recognized rules. In his article on Hobbes included in 
this collection, Bull, following H. L. A. Hart, recognizes that interest- 
driven cooperation can be built on Hobbesian assumptions. Even in the 
state of nature, states and princes are able to recognize and follow — out 
of considerations of prudence and expediency - certain laws of nature 
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that will help attain peace: rules governing the respect of covenants, the 
recognition of the immunity of envoys, the willingness to enter into 
arbitration, etc.” In a similar vein Bull was an early analyst of the 
capacity of the superpowers to ‘learn’ to cooperate, tracing the way in 
which an incipient sense of common interest came to harden into 
stronger and, in some cases, institutionalized, forms of cooperation and 
arms control.” This underlying contractualist and rationalist logic runs 
through a great deal of his discussion of the institutions of international 
society. 

Yet there are also profound differences between Bull and rationalist 
institutionalism. The first has to do with Bull’s distrust of attempts to 
understand cooperation purely in terms of abstract ahistorical rational- 
ism. Where Bull differed from US theorists of cooperation is on the 
importance that he attached to the close study of state practice and to 
the historical processes by which understandings of common interest 
evolved and changed through time.** Denying that ‘Grotian theorists’ 
had any great confidence in abstract human reason, Bull wrote that: 


Grotius and other exponents of the natural law theory certainly did 
have ‘confidence in human reason’, but the Grotian idea of interna- 
tional society later came to rest on the element of consensus in the 
actual practice of states, and it is on this rather than on ‘human 
reason’ that (in common with other contemporary ‘Grotians’) I rest 
the case for taking international society seriously.”> 


The principal focus, then, is on intersubjective meanings (i.e. not 
purely subjective ideas held by individuals but rather shared meanings 
that exist between actors) embedded in historical practice and in his- 
torically constructed normative structures.”° As we shall see, the rela- 
tionship between theory and practice is a recurrent and critically 
important theme in Bull’s work.” 

This emphasis on historically constructed understandings leads to a 
second area of divergence: the extent to which successful cooperation 
may depend on a prior sense of community or at least on a common 
set of social or linguistic conventions. Rationalist models of coopera- 
tion may indeed explain how cooperation is possible once the parties 
have come to believe that they form part of a shared project or com- 
munity in which there is a common interest that can be furthered by 
cooperative behaviour. Once there is a common identification of, and 
commitment to, some kind of moral community (however minimalist 
in character) within which perceptions of potential common interest 
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can emerge, then there may indeed be prudential reasons for the 
players collectively to cooperate. But rational prudence alone cannot 
explain the initiation of the game and why each player individually 
might choose to begin to cooperate. Rationalist approaches neglect the 
factors which explain how and why contracting is possible in the first 
place, and the potential barriers that can block the emergence of such a 
shared project (perhaps because US institutionalist analysis has been so 
dominated by understanding cooperation between liberal developed 
states that enjoy a compatibility of major values and a common con- 
ceptualization of such basic concepts as ‘order’, ‘justice’, ‘state’, ‘law’, 
‘contract’, etc.). 

And yet it is with the nature of this prior community that so much 
of Bull’s work was concerned — the constant fascination with the 
boundaries of international society, with the criteria for membership, 
and with the position of groups that lie on its margins (infidels, pirates, 
barbarians). In some of his published work, but even more in his 1981 
lecture series on ‘Ideas of the Unity of Mankind’, he is concerned to 
trace the historical patterns of thought on the crucial issues of mem- 
bership of international society and the competing traditions of uni- 
versalism and particularism. On one side Bull identifies a long western 
tradition of doctrines and ideas that rested on principles of exclusive- 
ness, based on being Christian, being European or being ‘civilized’.?8 
On the other hand, he traced the powerful counter-current in western 
thought that has maintained the existence of a universal community 
of mankind and that has drawn its primary inspiration from the long 
tradition of natural law. 

Given this division the pattern of interaction ‘across the divide’ 
becomes critical. At one extreme, realist doctrines have often denied 
all legal and moral rights to those without the power to force respect 
for their independence. At the other extreme, revolutionist doctrines 
have insisted on an absolute equality of rights, both for individuals 
and for communities, and on a duty to assist their liberation, with ver- 
sions of these ideas developed in both the French and Russian revolu- 
tions. In between liberals have been deeply divided. One strand has 
argued for a strong (if never quite absolute) respect for pluralism and 
equality between communities and cultures, and has laid great 
emphasis on the norms of sovereignty and non-intervention. The 
other (far more powerful) strand has accorded only conditional or sec- 
ondary rights to those outside the inner core and has argued for inter- 
vention (or imperialism) to promote the intrinsically superior values 
of the inner core. 
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Part of Bull’s distinctive focus is with evolving perceptions and con- 
ceptions of community and identity. Another important, if related, 
strand is about logics and dynamics of power and inclusion: the extent 
to which cooperation depends on a sense of legitimacy, on an inclusive 
order that, at least to some degree, reflects the interests and values of 
the weaker members of international society.” This issue lies at the 
heart of Bull’s fascination with Carr’s arguments for appeasement and 
is reflected, most centrally, in his concern for an accommodation with 
the Third World and with those states that have sought to challenge 
the historic dominance of the West. It is precisely at this point where 
justice becomes a constituent part of order and where power-political 
and moral arguments come together, but never wholly coincide, that 
the relationship between order and justice in Bull’s work becomes most 
ambiguous.*° 


no consensus seems possible at the present time that is founded 
simply upon the interests of the major powers in international order — 
or peace and security — and does not seek also to accommodate the 
demands of the weaker powers, and especially the Third World, for 
just change.*! 


It is true that there remains a good deal of ambiguity here: who needs 
to be accommodated? Only those capable of mounting a revisionist 
challenge or the truly excluded and powerless? But the central point 
remains: Bull’s conception of cooperation involves understanding not 
just shifting prudential calculations of interest amongst the strong, but 
also how conceptions of legitimate order have varied across time and 
from one part of the world to another and from one cultural context to 
another. 

We devote the rest of this section to the third difference, the role of 
specifically legal norms — not just any socially constructed set of rules, 
but those that have become historically embedded in a deep institu- 
tional structure with elaborate criteria for deciding on validity. Indeed 
one cannot but be struck by the contrast between the centrality of inter- 
national law in Bull’s own work and its more recent neglect in main- 
stream academic international relations. It is clear that Bull’s early work 
in international relations involved intense and close study of the major 
figures in the history of international law. He gave lectures on Suarez, 
Gentili, Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel and, of course, centred many of his 
early publications around both Grotius and the contrast between Grotius 
and Oppenheim. His papers contained detailed notes on the major 
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figures of classical nineteenth- and early twentieth-century international 
law, including T. E. Holland, W. E. Hall, James Lorrimer, Henry 
Wheaton, Robert Phillimore, John Westlake, Travers Twiss, and, of 
course, Lassa Oppenheim himself. There are also detailed (often 
extremely detailed) notes on a very wide range of twentieth-century legal 
writers, including Alexandrowicz, Schiffer, Schwarzenberger, Henkin, 
Kotzsch, Best, Falk, MacDougal and Feliciano, Wright, Junz, Higgins, 
Friedman, Brierly, Corbett, Kelsen, Landheer, O’Brien, Stone, Raz, Baade, 
Castefieda, Bozeman, and Roling. Of these there was a particularly deep 
engagement with Herbert Hart, Hans Kelsen and Richard Falk, including 
his published article on Kelsen. In Oxford he gave a 12-week lecture 
series on ‘International Law in a Fragmented World’. Finally, his teach- 
ing often involved seminars on the role of international law in the inter- 
national community, and many doctoral theses on legal and quasi-legal 
topics were completed under his supervision. 

Law matters for Bull, firstly, because it is itself indicative of the very 
existence of international society: ‘That there are rules which states 
and other actors consider binding on them|[selves] there can be no 
doubt: it is in virtue of this that we may speak of international 
society’.>? The ‘body of theory to which international law is the heir’ is 
one of the two great traditions that have given rise to the idea of inter- 
national society (the other being the balance of power). As we have 
seen, international society is itself defined in terms of a common 
framework of rules and institutions and by the shared sense of being 
bound by a common set of rules. In addition, the intellectual structure 
of Bull’s understanding of international society owes a great deal to his 
engagement with legal thinkers. The influence of H. L. A. Hart is of 
particular importance here: the possibilities and limits of a non- 
coercive legal order; the idea of a minimum content of natural law and 
the existence of rules that are fundamental to the maintenance of social 
life as such; the extent to which a minimum conception of natural law 
could be derived from Hobbesian considerations; and the limitations of 
purely voluntarist or contractualist theories of international law.** 

Second, law does indeed fulfil certain functions for international 
order: it ‘helps structure appropriate patterns of behaviour’; it codifies 
the basic rules of social coexistence and establishes a society of states as 
the basic organizing principle of world politics; it regulates interna- 
tional cooperation and places constraints on international conflict; and 
it helps to promote an international political culture.34 ‘Without rules 
of this sort to serve as a guideline enabling people to recognise the 
world that they live in and to provide a minimum basis of mutual 
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expectations about behaviour, international society would not exist at 
all. An international system necessarily has a normative content [our 
emphasis]’.°> Legal norms and rules prescribe action in certain circum- 
stances and serve as points of reference for the evaluation of behaviour. 
But they also help structure the nature of social interaction in the first 
place. 

Third, law matters because of the extent to which it provides a guide 
to the degree of consensus within international society and of the kind 
of international society that prevails at a particular time. 


International law, however, purports to embody that part of the 
normative beliefs of states and other actors that most embodies con- 
sensus. To consider [the] extent to which there is common ground 
in matters of law, is a way of getting to the bottom of the question 
of the degree of consensus.°*° 


Much is therefore to be gained by the close historical study of the 
kinds of legal order or doctrines that are advanced at a particular time 
and the degree to which they are securely tied to state practice. 
Finally, law matters because of the light that it sheds on how norms 
operate in international relations. The compliance pull exercised by 
legal rules is often tied, as institutionalists argue, to some essentially 
utilitarian calculus or to overt contractualism — what Bull (following 
Schwarzenberger amongst others) terms the law of reciprocity. But, in 
addition to considerations of mutual advantage and reciprocal benefit, 
the force of the rules and institutions of international society may 
derive from other factors, all of which are to be found in Bull’s work, 
either explicitly or implicitly - for example, from considerations of 
legitimacy (the constitutive function of law and its role in defining the 
membership rules of the club of states), or from a sense of loyalty or 
identity to some moral community — what Bull describes as a law of 
community.?” Moreover, again in contrast to the institutionalist focus 
on single-issue areas and overt bargaining, international law has to be 
understood as an integrated institution and as an interconnected nor- 
mative system in which historical development and the evolution of 
specific legal doctrines or concepts over time play a crucial role. The 
content of a norm and the degree of obligation that attaches to it is 
therefore related to its place within this broader normative order. 
Finally, as legal theorists have long argued, and as is explicit in Bull’s 
definition of international society, legal norms are those which human 
actors consider to be binding, involving an internal felt obligation and 
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not merely a contractual commitment - what Hart referred to as the 
‘internal aspect of norms’.*® This implies that an observer’s account of 
the existence of a norm will always be deficient without an appreci- 
ation that some individuals understand the rule as setting a common 
standard for assessing the behaviour of all involved. 

Although international law is of great importance, Bull’s approach to 
international law is complex. ‘Norms and rules have a central place in 
international politics, but the study of them falls uneasily between the 
disciplines of international politics and international law.’°? But the 
complexity is not just a matter of finding a secure disciplinary home. A 
more important aspect has to do with the relative weakness of interna- 
tional law. In his lectures he stresses that the degree to which interna- 
tional law is different from domestic law should never be minimized: 
‘International Law is not [his emphasis] a “process of authoritative deci- 
sion” as McDougal and the New Haven School argued, but is perhaps 
better understood as a particular kind of politics.’*° Equally there 
remains a degree of ambiguity over the way in which law affects politi- 
cal action. In contrast to some of the stronger claims that he makes for 
law, he argued in the 1969 lecture that ‘International law is not in 
itself a factor making for world order: only when it becomes the instru- 
ment of some other factors.’ He goes on to stress the extent to which 
law often acts together with other power-political or interest-based 
factors, but in a way that cannot be understood without reference to 
the framework of the legal order: ‘in other words law helps to mobilize 
the forces that account for compliance with it. It does not itself 
account for compliance. But neither does it not play a part in the 
process.’*! In the light of this sort of statement, there must be some 
doubt how far Bull really comes to terms with the normativity of law 
as law. 

A second aspect has to do with the relationship of law to other sets 
of rules and to those other factors that promote international order. 
Bull is consistent in arguing that legal norms form only one part of the 
normative order. Indeed he often criticized international lawyers for 
neglecting those rules, norms and quasi-norms that are not clearly 
established legal rules — such as tacit understandings or rules of the 
game between the superpowers. As he wrote in 1971: ‘Yet these [other] 
areas of normative experience are perhaps more fundamental to the 
preservation of international order at the present time than are rules of 
international law, and they are, in some cases, in conflict with rules of 
international law’.4? Much of what makes for international order, then, 
stands outside the domain of law and would not be helped by legal 
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regulation. He is clearly standing full square against the view that the 
progressive development of international law would in and of itself 
lead to a more peaceful world, and he accepts the argument that some 
disputes are unsuited either to framing or to resolution in legal terms. 
He is also clear that some of the basic functions performed by legal 
rules could, at least in principle, be performed by other kinds of rules: 
identifying the constitutive principles of the state system; stating the 
basic rules of coexistence; or providing a language in which relations 
could be carried out. 

Bull is also consistent in arguing that the distinctiveness of interna- 
tional law is not given by nature but merely established by convention 
and by historical circumstance — they are rules that are ‘considered to 
have the status of law’. By no means all rules are contained within 
international law, ‘[b]ut many of them are, and are given a special 
stamp by their assumed legal quality’ [our emphasis]. But he is not so 
clear as to whether or not lawyers should stay within this demarcated 
space. If they do, they risk criticism for formalism. Thus, although full 
of praise for James Crawford’s book on state creation, his review points 
to what he sees as ‘the characteristic limitation of the British tradition 
of scholarship in the field: its narrow legalism and unwillingness to 
wrestle with large and important questions, its methodical and often 
wearisome exposition of technical details, its maddening inconclusive- 
ness’.*8 But international law is equally criticized for straying beyond 
the boundaries of law as a distinct arena of social activity - something 
of which, in Bull’s view, the New Haven School was particularly guilty. 
On this view lawyers should be primarily concerned, in good positivist 
fashion, with stating what the law is. For lawyers to look too far 
beyond the confines of the legal system raises real problems: it involves 
a dubious blurring of the distinction between ‘is’ and ‘ought’, and 
leads the lawyer into areas on which ‘he will have nothing of his own 
to contribute to the discussion of the subject’.** 

These conflicting arguments reveal a deeper ambiguity in Bull’s 
understanding of law and of the relationship between law and politics. 
He clearly rejects the fundamentalist position that law and power exist 
as separate and wholly distinct spheres of social life - the position 
which we find clearly in Carl Schmitt and, more ambiguously, in Hans 
Morgenthau.* As we have seen, Bull is insistent that norms, including 
legal norms, play a central role in structuring international relations 
and giving meaning to the clash of political interests. It is therefore a 
mistake to view ‘law’ as something that is, or can be, wholly separated 
from this other thing, ‘political interest’. Equally, one of the great 
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virtues of Bull’s distinction between pluralist and solidarist conceptions 
of the legal order is that it takes us beyond the empty and polarized 
arguments between legalist idealists on the one hand and power- 
political realists on the other. Much of the international relations criti- 
cism of ‘legalism’ is actually a criticism (which Bull shared) of a 
particular conception of how the legal order should be developed, not 
of international law in toto. Yet Bull accepts the idea that the formal 
legal system can move too far away from the ‘reality’ of power-politics 
to be politically relevant, especially when it entertains excessively 
solidarist aspirations. This implies that international law appears to 
belong firmly to the ‘Grotian element’ - an element which can, and 
often does, become divorced from the other two ‘elements’ of inter- 
national society, the Hobbesian and the Kantian. 

The tension between these two positions is never fully resolved. 
Although one strand of his thinking suggests that norms and legal 
rules play at least some role in all international politics, Bull retains a 
powerful sense of the specificity of politics: first, that our understand- 
ings of political order will always depend heavily on the possibility of 
its relapse into disorder and conflict;*#° second, that political life is the 
necessary condition for ordering otherwise irresolvable social and 
interpersonal conflicts, precisely those conflicts that cannot be resolved 
through market exchange, through moral dialogue or through legal 
argument; and third, that the deeply conflictual nature of so many 
political issues, whether because of the structure of power and inter- 
ests, or the clash of values, or the rigidities of language, makes resolu- 
tion by any means difficult if not impossible. Hence, to amend Carr’s 
dictum, the clash of interests in international life is not inevitable but 
is all too often real and unbridgeable. The potential tension between 
the power-political order and the international legal order therefore 
remains central to Bull’s analysis of international society. But there is a 
persistent element of ambiguity that perhaps explains why, for all the 
obvious engagement and intense study of law, he did not write more, 
or more fully, on the subject. 


Constructivism 


In the 1990s, particularly in the United States, a group of theorists has 
emerged under the broad heading of social constructivism. Almost all 
constructivists make at least passing reference to Bull and several 
writers have made the stronger claim that Bull should be read as a con- 
structivist ‘before his time’.*” In assessing such claims it is important to 
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remember that constructivism did not emerge out of a critical engage- 
ment with the international society tradition. Instead it emerged in 
opposition to neorealism and neoliberalism (with which, as we have 
seen above, Hedley Bull also disagreed in fundamental ways), and it is 
only in more recent writings that constructivism and the English 
School have been explicitly compared.*® Thus, the question should not 
be whether Bull was a proto-constructivist, or indeed whether con- 
structivism merely re-states the enduring insights of the English 
School. Rather, the important issue is whether these perspectives share 
sufficient common ground for a fruitful dialogue to emerge between 
them. 

Teasing out the similarities between Bull’s work and constructivism 
is made more difficult by the fundamental divisions within construc- 
tivism itself. Constructivists debate endlessly among themselves over 
the nature of international society, the conditions under which norms 
and shared meanings matter in world politics, whether the appropriate 
level of analysis should be states or individuals or language itself, as 
well as whether the ultimate goal of constructivism is better social 
science or the critical subversion of established discourses. Even the 
term ‘constructivism’ is unsatisfactory because it is used to refer both 
to the broad ‘reflectivist’ or ‘critical’ stream in contemporary interna- 
tional relations theory and to distinguish that element within this tra- 
dition which takes a more ‘conventional’ (as opposed to post-modern) 
approach. 

Despite these debates, there exist three themes that form a concep- 
tual core around which constructivism coheres and to which Bull’s 
work might usefully be compared. According to Alex Wendt, all con- 
structivists, whatever their persuasion, accept that ‘the fundamental 
structures of international politics are social rather than strictly mater- 
ial (a claim that opposes materialism), and that these structures shape 
actors’ identities and interests, rather than just their behaviour (a claim 
that opposes rationalism)’.*? The first theme within the conceptual 
core of constructivism is therefore that material resources such as gold, 
tanks and nuclear weapons play a role in international politics only 
because social actors ascribe shared meanings to them and that these 
meanings are social facts, not subjective or psychological states. The 
second theme is that international norms are constitutive as well as 
regulative. For instance, the international norm prohibiting interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of another state not only protects state sov- 
ereignty, it also shapes what it means to be a sovereign state. Prevailing 
norms of non-intervention are significant not only, or even primarily, 
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because they influence foreign-policy decisions in particular cases but 
also because the language of ‘intervention’ reflects and communicates 
shared understandings about where domestic jurisdiction begins and 
ends. International norms and social institutions create meanings, 
enabling as well as constraining state behaviour.°° The third proposi- 
tion which unites constructivists is that international social structures 
are not ‘natural’ features of world politics. Instead, they are produced 
and reproduced in the concrete practices of social actors (including the 
official representatives of states). Hence constructivists tend to argue 
that even the most fundamental ‘facts’ of international politics are 
subject to change. The structures of world politics thus include mater- 
ial structures, whether of the global economy or the state system, but 
these cannot be understood outside of the shared knowledge and 
shared understandings held by the actors themselves. 

Bull would have agreed with each of these three propositions. That 
Bull saw the fundamental structures of international politics as social 
rather than material can be seen in the organizing motif which runs 
through the writings collected here — the notion of international 
society itself. As we have seen, Bull was deeply committed to the cen- 
trality of norms and institutions in international politics and to the 
notion that society is constituted through diverse political practices 
built around shared, inter-subjective understandings — that is, under- 
standings that exist between actors. Take, for example, his approving 
characterization of the objectives of Diplomatic Investigations: 


Above all, perhaps, they saw theory of international politics not as 
‘models’ or ‘conceptual frameworks’ of their own to be tested 
against ‘data’ but as theories or doctrines in which men in interna- 
tional history have actually believed.*! 


Equally his core definition of international society highlights shared 
conceptions of interests and common values and the shared conscious- 
ness of being bound by legal and moral rules, as much as the pragmatic 
benefits of international rules of the game, thereby underlining the 
social dimension of international politics.°? 

Bull was also at pains to emphasize that the norms of international 
society play a constitutive as much as a regulative role in world poli- 
tics. The very notion of the society of states — that is, the idea that uni- 
versal political order should be maintained by a system of territorially 
distinct political authorities bound together by a common set of rules — 
is pre-eminently a constitutive principle of international politics. For 
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Bull the first role of all international institutions, from international 
law to the balance of power, is to identify and preserve states as the 
legitimate players on the international scene and thereby to reinforce 
the society of states as the supreme normative principle of world poli- 
tics. Finally, Bull would have agreed that the institutions of interna- 
tional society are to be found at the level of ongoing practice, and that 
in this sense anarchy ‘is what states make of it’.** Bull fully accepted 
that even the most seemingly robust international institutions could 
be subject to change. 

There are, however, three areas of divergence that need to be devel- 
oped further: first, Bull’s emphasis on history; second, the centrality of 
classical theory in Bull’s writings and his own approach to the subject; 
and, third, Bull’s distinctive interpretation of the role of ideas in inter- 
national politics. 

Bull’s attentiveness to history is part of what makes his vision of 
international society unique. With some important exceptions,*4 
detailed historical analysis has not been a prominent aspect of contem- 
porary constructivist scholarship, either because constructivist scholars 
tend to adopt the methodological canons of social science (albeit with 
an interpretivist twist) or because they are inspired by the critical 
impulse to ‘brush history against the grain’. In contrast, Bull believed 
that international society had to be studied historically. He believed 
that if the interests and identities of states and other actors are consti- 
tuted through processes of historical interaction, then this is some- 
thing that can be convincingly demonstrated only by sustained and 
detailed historical research.°5 

In his article on ‘International Relations as an Academic Pursuit’ 
(reprinted in this volume) Bull sets out his reasons for believing that 
history is central to the discipline. In the first place there is the impor- 
tance of singularity. As he puts it: ‘The United States of America is the 
United States of America: to consider it a special case of the category of 
great powers, or nuclear powers, or multiracial countries, or countries 
of settlement, is helpful but it does not tell us enough. To understand 
how it acts we have to acquire a sense of its singularity that is best 
imparted by historical knowledge.’°° Second, history is crucial because 
of the importance of change through time: ‘international politics has 
to be understood as a temporal sequence of events, not as a moment in 
time. Theoretical approaches employ a timeless language of definitions 
and axioms, logical extrapolations or assertions of causal connections 
or general law, and do not by themselves convey a sense of time and 
change.’5” 
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But, as with international law, his attitude to history is complex. He 
acknowledges the distinctiveness of historical knowledge and historical 
understanding: ‘Any historical study, even one of a purely narrative 
kind, has its own intellectual structure of hypothesis and argument, 
and putting together the conclusions of two or more historical studies 
is not a matter of assembling “data” but of uncovering the intellectual 
structure of each study and marrying it with that of the other.’*® He 
recognizes, as so many seem not to, that there are many routes to 
explaining social action: through the logic of narrative reconstruction; 
through the careful reconstruction of the reasons and motives of the 
actors concerned; as well as through the testing of causal theories 
against one or more cases. He therefore wholly rejected the idea that 
historical work was somehow secondary to the ‘real’ business of politi- 
cal science, namely formulating falsifiable hypotheses and then sub- 
jecting them to rigorous testing. 

But at the same time he insists that theory is a distinctive enterprise 
- ‘[b]y theory of International Relations, we may understand the body 
of general propositions that may be advanced about political relations 
between states, or more generally about world politics.’*? Moreover, 
theory is unavoidable: ‘Theoretical study is essential. All thought about 
international relations makes general assumptions. The only distinc- 
tion is between that which recognizes and debates assumptions and 
that which does not.’ And he was irritated by the reluctance of some 
historians to spell out their explanation of events and to see theoretical 
explanation only in terms of a ‘ragbag’ of various factors. 

There is an important sense in which, in Bull’s own work, interna- 
tional society is approached from two distinct directions, the one ana- 
lytical, the other historical, On the one side, he arrives at his 
understanding of international society by thinking through, in purely 
abstract terms, those essential elements that would have to be present 
for any society of states to be meaningfully so described - some set of 
general principles without which no society could be said to exist but 
one which is consistent with self-interest and with the realities of 
power. Equally, as with the political theorist, much of the value in 
Bull’s work comes from striving towards conceptual clarity, from insist- 
ing on the importance of clear definitions and fine distinctions 
amongst apparently similar ideas, and from pressing for greater preci- 
sion over how particular ideas may be logically connected one with 
another. 

On the other side there was the insistence that, however plausible 
this abstract reasoning might be, it had to be set against the cultural 
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and historical forces that had helped shape the consciousness of 
society at any particular time and had moulded perceptions of 
common values and common purposes. This shifting perspective high- 
lights the fundamental importance in Bull’s work of the relationship 
between theory and practice and also helps explain why Bull cannot be 
solely identified with a purely interpretivist epistemology or methodol- 
ogy. Much of Bull’s work was heavily historical. This was especially 
true, for example, of his 1982 lecture series on ‘The Peace of 
Westphalia and the Modern International System’ and the series on 
‘The Theory and Practice of International Relations 1648-1789’, which 
together were intended as the basis for a published study. But the 
introduction to the latter lecture series captures the close relationship 
that Bull saw between analytical and historical approaches to theory: 
‘By “theory of I[nternational] R[elations]” I mean simply the leading 
ideas that have governed and do govern our thinking about I[nterna- 
tional] R[elations] or W[orld] P[olitics]. I shall not only expound what 
some of those ideas are, but also do two other things: relate them to 
their historical context; and examine their truth or bearing on our 
present practical concerns; their relation both to past practice and to 
present practice. I am inclined to argue that the second cannot be done 
effectively without the first - that one cannot consider “is it true?” 
without first engaging in historical exercises.’ 

This brings us to the second major divergence between Bull’s think- 
ing on international society and that of constructivists, namely his 
stress on the continued relevance of ‘classical theories’ of international 
politics. In the first place, Bull believed in the value of classical theory 
precisely because it was ‘classical’. Bull used the term not to refer to 
any particular historical period, but rather, as he put it, in the sense 
proposed by Matthew Arnold: ‘being the most excellent exposition’ of 
a particular issue or enduring problem: Rousseau on the clash between 
particularism and cosmopolitanism; Kant on the idea of progress in 
international relations; Vattel on the tension between international 
law and the balance of power. They are, in other words, critical works 
that anyone interested in that particular problem needs to come to 
terms with and to work their own way through. 

Second, classical theory mattered for Bull because of the changing, 
plural and completely unstraightforward nature of the concepts with 
which we map the international political landscape. Understanding 
the ways in which concepts such as the state or the balance of power 
have changed and developed through time opens an essential window 
into the political world. Abstract theoretical analysis, whether norma- 
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tive or empirical, can never be wholly divorced from the historical cir- 
cumstances against which it arose. It can never be treated as though it 
had neither a past nor a future. Bull is insistent that we need to be far 
more self-conscious about the importance of the past, or, as some 
would now express it, about the historicity of theory: ‘historical study 
is the essential companion to theoretical study, not only because it 
provides the cases against which empirical generalizations have to be 
tested but also because theory itself has a history, and understanding of 
the theorist’s historical position is essential to criticism of him and self- 
criticism by him.’ For Bull this conceptual self-consciousness was par- 
ticularly important for international relations as a subject that has 
been notoriously prone to fads and intellectual and political fashions, 
and in which supposedly general ‘theories’ have all too often been 
driven or distorted by the interests, values and perspectives of particu- 
lar countries. 

Third, classical theories matter because of the fundamental importance 
of ideas upon the way individuals and groups experience the world and 
their place within it. All human societies rely on historical stories about 
themselves to legitimize notions of where they are and where they might 
be going. A central element in the study of international relations is 
about uncovering actors’ understandings of international politics and 
the ways in which these understandings have been gathered into intelli- 
gible patterns, traditions, or ideologies. Understanding international rela- 
tions is about entering into the long and elaborate dialogue between past 
and present as to how we can explain international politics and the 
moral dilemmas involved. Bull’s emphasis on the actual historical 
unfolding of shared understandings about the nature of international 
society reflected his powerful sense that contemporary problems and 
issues were not unique, that the present international system is inherited 
from the European state system, a system in which issues of war and 
peace, anarchy and community, law and morality were endlessly dis- 
cussed and debated. In addition to linking past and present, classical 
theory also serves as a bridge between theory and practice. Bull was 
very interested in the thought of practitioners - sometimes individual 
politicians, Kennedy, Roosevelt, Gladstone, Churchill, but often those 
theorists very close to practice: the lawyers or the political economists 
such as Smith or Cobden.“ 

But precisely what sort of intellectual exercise is this? Bull’s study of 
classical theories is certainly not a purely historical endeavour and 
clearly falls foul of the strictures of contextualist approaches to the 
history of political thought.°° Contextualists place great emphasis on 
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the contextual reconstruction of the social and intellectual matrix out 
of which specific texts emerge. They are interested in historical tradi- 
tions in order to explain and elaborate the patterns of ideas that were 
being endorsed or challenged by a particular writer, not in order to 
shed light on what they see as illusory perennial dilemmas or great 
debates. Contextualism is misleading, however, because it underesti- 
mates the unavoidability of interpretation - there can be no irrefutably 
correct interpretation of a particular concept — and also because it 
ignores the way in which ideas are received and acted upon, and built 
up into doctrines and ideologies. It is clearly this aspect which so 
attracted Bull. Bull did believe in questions that are relatively timeless, 
even if they are the product of particular historical circumstances. So 
Bull’s work in this area is clearly not historical in the strong sense 
understood by contextualists. Nor, with the possible exception of 
Grotius, was Bull interested in classical theorists as individuals into 
whose minds the analyst seeks to enter empathetically, in the manner 
of Isaiah Berlin. 

Although an extensive discussion of these methodological questions 
stands beyond the scope of this introduction, it is important to note 
that, as with his approach to history, Bull’s engagement with classical 
theories is both analytical and historical, and that the balance between 
the two varies at different times in his life. At times the primary 
purpose of arranging theorists and thinkers into patterns of thought 
appears to be analytical. This is most clearly the case with Bull’s early 
writing, for example, laying out the Grotian tradition or discussing the 
main elements of a Kantian perspective. It is a way of making intelli- 
gible contrasting conceptions of international relations, but in a way 
that does not lose all connection with historical practice. Its central 
purpose is heuristic and perhaps pedagogical. 

Bull himself recognized the principal danger of this approach — that it 
can easily lead to the charge that the resulting ‘traditions’ have been 
invented rather than historically recovered. ‘I believe myself that Wight 
tried to make too much of the debate among the three traditions. ... 
There is a point at which the debate Wight is describing ceases to be one 
that has actually taken place, and becomes one that he has invented.’®” 
Moreover, thinking in terms of reified traditions can lead to serious mis- 
readings of Grotius, Hobbes or Kant as historical figures.® It can also be 
argued that Bull, following Wight, constructed traditions too narrowly 
around a particular concept of international relations. If we shift the 
focus of the question, if we alter the way in which we conceive of the 
divide between the domestic and the international, then we get a rather 
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different set of theoretical questions and a rather different set of histor- 
ical debates and traditions that might help enlighten them.°? 

If Bull was at times seduced by the attractions of analytic clarity, 
however, he also consistently believed that analytically constructed tra- 
ditions need to be set against historically embedded patterns of thought 
and historically situated ideologies. His discussion of the natural law tra- 
dition provides a good example: Bull suggests that we should be inter- 
ested in the ‘role of beliefs about natural law in the historical evolution 
of international society ... in the use to which these beliefs were put in 
the states-system, the impact that they had upon its institutions.’”? Thus 
what matters is not some assessment of absolute truth or falsity but 
rather how beliefs about natural law related to political practice: ‘From 
this perspective, it is not whether Vattel was in error in “subjectivizing” 
the natural law that concerns us, but what the consequences were of his 
doing so in enabling the natural law to be accommodated to the new 
facts of the fragmentation of power in the eighteenth century.’”! In this 
respect Bull’s concerns can be fruitfully linked to, for example, Melvin 
Richter’s work on the history of political concepts or, still more, to 
Michael Freeden’s analysis of ideologies as networks or patterns of 
meaning which have an internal logic of their own and that can be used 
to illuminate the range and permutations of political argument.” 

The third basis of divergence between Bull and constructivism lies in 
his distinctive interpretation of the power of ideas in international pol- 
itics. Given the central role of ideas and shared understandings in 
Bull’s own work, and given the renewed interest in the role of ideas in 
international relations, it is worth highlighting an important paper on 
ideology given in 1969.’ This came at a time when he was engaging 
with E. H. Carr and trying to develop his own critique of the relativism 
that he saw in Carr. It was rewritten several times and drew on consid- 
erable reading, including Partridge, Apter and Herbst, and, above all, 
Mannheim. 

Having contrasted minimalist and maximalist definitions of ideol- 
ogy, Bull considers ‘three errors about ideology’. The first error is that 
the truth or validity of social ideas contained in an ideology is by 
nature relative to a given social situation or set of social purposes and 
cannot be determined independently. This, he argued, is a view which, 
in its most extreme form, involves the rejection of questions of the 
form ‘is it true?’ or ‘is it right?’ and the substitution of questions of the 
sociology of knowledge, ‘how did it arise?’ or ‘what function does it 
serve?’. It can only lead to relativism of values and to a more general 
epistemological relativism about truth. And he goes on: 
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Social theories can in principle always be investigated independently 
of the social situation of the persons advancing them because if this 
were not so then theory itself could not be formulated. To see them as 
reflexes of something else is to ignore that a thing is itself and not any 
other thing. ... It is always possible to separate social ideas from his- 
torical circumstances and social purposes and examine them sepa- 
rately. Investigation into the latter is never a substitute. To speak of 
ideas as in ideology is to speak of certain relations they have with 
something else, not to say what is intrinsic to them. 


Bull clearly rejects, then, what Nietzsche termed ‘historical philoso- 
phizing’ and the variations of genealogical recovery that have become 
so influential amongst post-modern writers.”4 

The second, and related, error is connected with the ways in which 
we understand the history of thought — the idea that social determ- 
inants are the only determinants of social thought. This downplays the 
possibility of intellectual determinants, the influence upon social ideas 
of other social ideas. ‘[The] history of ethics, or of law, or of aesthetics 
or even sociology is largely a matter of the development of an intellec- 
tual tradition, which is influenced by [external] factors, but is carried 
on in large measure within itself.’ This brings us back to the impor- 
tance of traditions of thought about international relations and the 
ways in which these traditions are influenced by external political 
developments but also by internal dialogue and argumentation. It also 
distinguishes the sense in which Bull believed the world to be socially 
constructed from that which informs many contemporary construc- 
tivist writings. 

The final error is to see the social functions of ideology as being 
simply that of a weapon in a struggle to promote interests. This is 
wrong, first, because there can be no permanent or objective interests 
and interests will always be defined in terms of ideas, ideologies and 
values. Second, confronting directly the issues raised by Carr, Bull 
accepts that while ideology can be viewed in terms of an ‘interest 
theory’ (as a cloak or weapon in the social battleground) or in terms of 
a ‘functional theory’ (as something that produces identity, solidarity or 
authority within the group), these readings of ideology are too narrow. 
They ignore the way in which ideology can also serve the interests of a 
broader group, fulfilling functions on behalf of society as a whole. He 
gives the example of law as a set of ideas which may benefit dominant 
social groups but which at the same time involves rules that are neces- 
sary ‘for social life as such’ and hence are of benefit to all. 
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Out of these points comes the argument — and this is perhaps Bull’s 
most distinctive contribution — that ideologies cannot be understood 
narrowly through self-interest because their most important function is 
to justify and explain the demands of one group to other groups. ‘This 
last point I want to elaborate: Ideologies provide justifications that 
reach out from the group itself and provide an explanation and ra- 
tionale to others, not simply to oneself ... they are tainted with special 
interests and motivated by them, but they stretch out towards some- 
thing else.’ For Bull, the significant fact is not that ideology reflects 
self-interest, but rather that individuals, groups and states bother to use 
ideological justifications. The mere existence of ideologies and compet- 
ing traditions of thought indicates that a society exists in which power 
alone is inadequate to the task of mobilizing consent and creating 
legitimacy. Ideological debates within international society may be 
rancorous and certainly betray fundamental cleavages within it, but 
they also attest to the presence of international society as such. They 
indicate the existence of a stock of common ideas and common rules, 
the appeal to which by one group amounts to a tacit recognition that 
it is participating with other groups in a common society. There is an 
important normative concern embedded in this argument given the 
extent to which, for Bull, some ideologies are more favourable to inter- 
national society than others because they are capable of generating a 
broader and more solid consensus. Part of the task of the analyst is to 
identify from amongst the historically occurring ideas about interna- 
tional politics those ideas and ideologies which provide these relatively 
firmer foundations for world order. 

To answer the question which we posed at the beginning of this 
section, there is indeed sufficient common ground for a fruitful dialogue 
to emerge between Bull’s historical and juridical notion of international 
society and the more sociological approach of contemporary construc- 
tivists. Bull believed the political world to be socially constructed, in the 
sense that it is the institutional product of historical struggles between 
rival sets of ideas and ideologies. Put simply, if constructivism means 
that international politics is structured along social as well as material 
lines, that the international normative order plays a constitutive role in 
shaping state identities in addition to regulating state behaviour and, 
finally, that international social structures are produced and reproduced 
in the concrete practices of state actors (and hence are subject to 
change), then Hedley Bull was indeed a constructivist. 

In addition to the common ground between these two perspectives, 
however, there are also fundamental differences of emphasis and 
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opinion, many of which reflect Bull’s realist roots. Bull focused his 
attention almost exclusively on norms of interstate interaction, seeing 
the existence of an international society which was more than the sum 
of its parts in the workings of international law, in the balance of 
power, in diplomatic interaction, in the special responsibilities of Great 
Powers, and in war. Bull also rejected the notion that international 
relations could be ever studied solely in terms of shared understandings 
rather than in terms of the interaction between material and social 
facts. For Bull, ideas mattered to the extent that they are taken up and 
acted upon by powerful states, and the relevance of particular norms 
and institutions always depended upon an underlying distribution of 
material power. Running through his work is a consistent belief that 
brute material facts and cold power politics could act as a powerful 
check on both the aspirations of practitioners and the methods of the 
analyst. Related to this is his belief that although particular identities 
and social norms may well be socially constructed they come to be 
embedded in concrete political, economic and social structures and 
practices that are often highly resistant to change. 

It is likely that Bull would also have expressed impatience with the 
metatheoretical debates which take so large a place in contemporary 
constructivist writings. He would have insisted that theory be a servant 
not a master, that epistemological and ontological questions gain their 
importance from the real-world issues that they serve to clarify, not the 
other way around. He certainly would have rejected the suggestion, 
often associated with postmodernist and critical constructivism, that 
we abandon the ambition to discover enduring truths about the social 
world in favour of ‘celebrating’ the varied and competing truths which 
inhabit it. Bull was a philosophical as well as a political realist. He 
believed that the nature of the social world can be studied with rigour 
and with at least a degree of objectivity. 

Finally, although there is common ground between Bull and the con- 
structivists in thinking that the idea of international society is bound up 
with a normative project, there is a stark difference in these implicit nor- 
mative projects. Bull was deeply concerned with identifying those norms 
and institutions on the basis of which international order could be 
achieved most effectively and, where possible, justly. However, he 
rejected the progressivism to which the notion of social construction can 
all too easily lead and he was deeply pessimistic about the possibility 
that any particular reform effort was likely to meet with success. Bull 
argued that a shared framework of norms and institutions had his- 
torically shaped international life and was worth cultivating precisely 
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because in his opinion it would not ever be possible to fully transcend 
that aspect of international politics which can best be characterized as an 
arena. Bull would have agreed without hesitation that anarchy is what 
states make of it, but he would have seen in this formulation not a fun- 
damental ontological truth but a call to responsible reflection as to how 
to make this anarchic society a safer and more orderly place. 
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BP. Equally he was unconvinced about the solidity and generalizability of 
ideas of crisis management inspired by the Cuban crisis: ‘I am myself very 
sceptical about the tendency of some writers to treat Kennedy’s exercise in 
controlling the risks in the missile crisis as some kind of textbook model 
from which there can be derived a general science of crisis management’. 
‘John F. Kennedy and the Cold War’. Unpublished paper, p. 13; BP. 

For a more detailed comparison of regime theory and the international 
society tradition see Andrew Hurrell, ‘International Society and the Study of 
Regimes’, in Volker Rittberger (ed.), Regime Theory and International Relations 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 49-72. See also Hayward Alker’s 
insightful distinction between Bull’s ‘world society problematique’ and the 
rationalist ‘cooperation under anarchy problematique’, in Hayward R. Alker, 
Rediscoveries and Reformulations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1996), Chapter 11, especially pp. 355-63. 

Letter to Shaie Selzer, 14 November 1975; BP. 

The contrasting perspective on history is highlighted by Jon Elster: 
‘Rationality is essentially conditional and future oriented. Its imperatives 
are hypothetical, that is conditional on future outcomes one wants to 
realize. The imperatives expressed in social norms either are unconditional, 
or, if conditional, are not future-oriented. In the latter case, norms make 
the action dependent on past events or (more rarely) on hypothetical out- 
comes. Rational actors follow the principle of letting bygones be bygones, 
cutting one’s losses and ignoring sunk costs. In the operation of social 
norms, by contrast, the past plays an essential role’. The Cement of Society: 
A Study of Social Order (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 
pp. 98-9. 

Bull believed in the close links between theory and practice in understanding 
international relations. At the same time he believed that clear distance 
needed to be kept between the role of the academic and the role of policy- 
maker. He had experience of the world of the policymaker, serving as director 
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of the Arms Control and Disarmament Unit of the British Foreign Office in 
1965/66. His sympathy for the dilemmas of the policymaker are visible in his 
discussion of Kissinger [‘Kissinger: The Primacy of Geopolitics’, International 
Affairs, 56: 3 (Summer 1980) pp. 484-7, and in his notes on Conversations 
with Kissinger, dated 6 November 1969; BP.] The comparative advantage of 
university research is to add theoretical and historical depth, to reflect on 
broad patterns of change, to address unfashionable issues from unfashionable 
points of view. On Bull’s view the danger of academics being drawn into the 
world of policy is that they can too easily become prisoners of the short-term, 
fail to stand back from national perspectives, and be unable to criticize and 
question dominant assumptions. ‘The Intellectual and the Bureaucrat’. Talk, 
6 May 1969; BP. 

This issue was central to the work of Wight and Bull. For an overview see 
Hedley Bull, ‘The Emergence of a Universal International Society’, in Hedley 
Bull and Adam Watson (eds), The Expansion of International Society (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 117-26. 

It is symptomatic of the general direction of political science work on insti- 
tutions that the critically important issue of legitimacy has been largely left 
to lawyers or those writing from the perspective of the relatively weak. See, 
for example, David Caron, ‘The Legitimacy of the Collective Authority 
of the Security Council’, American Journal of International Law, 74: 4 (1993), 
pp. 552-88; or Gelson Fonseca Jr, A Legitimidade e Outras Questées 
Internacionais (Sao Paulo: Paz e Terra, 1998), pp. 33-248. 

On this question see Ian Harris, ‘Order and Justice in “The anarchical 
society”’, International Affairs, 69: 4(1993), pp. 725-74. In both his work in 
the Third World and in various lectures on the role of force, Bull argued 
that power, including military power, was being diffused away from the 
superpowers and the western industrialized world more generally, and that 
this was a positive development for world order. At the same time, 
however, it was in deep tension with a more traditional conception of order 
(as embodied in superpower arms control and the non-proliferation regime) 
which relied on the classical combination of balance between the great 
powers and hierarchy between them and the rest of the system. ‘Arms 
Control and World Order’. Record of talk to California Seminar on Arms 
Control and Foreign Policy, 17 March 1977; BP. 

Bull, ‘Has the Sovereign States System a Future?’, Fryer Memorial Lecture, 
3 June 1975, p. 17: BP. 

Bull, ‘International Law and International Order’. Lecture at ANU, 16 July 
1969; BP. It seems that Bull gave renewed emphasis on the study of interna- 
tional law in the late 1960s and early 1970s when he was working through 
his ideas on the relationship of law to society. Many of his notes on legal 
books date from this time, including Henkins, Higgins, Schwarzenberger, 
Falk, and Landheer (On the Sociology of International Law and International 
Society, 1966). 

H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984). As part of 
his B.Phil. in politics at Oxford, Bull took Hart’s course on legal theory. Other 
teachers included Zbigniew Pelczynski, Isaiah Berlin and John Plamenatz. 
‘International Law and International Order’. See also The Anarchical Society, 
Chapter 6. 
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Ibid. 

‘International Law in a Fragmented World’, first lecture in series of 12 
(emphasis as in original); BP. 

On legitimacy see Thomas M. Franck, The Power of Legitimacy among Nations 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

Hart, Concept of Law, pp. 55-6. 

Bull, ‘International Law and International Order’, International Organization, 
26: 3 (Summer 1972), p. 583. 

Bull, ‘International Law and International Order’. Lecture at ANU, 16 July 
1969. 

Ibid. 

Bull, ‘International Law and International Order’, 1972, p. 586. 

James Crawford, The Creation of States in International Law (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1979), reviewed in Times Literary Supplement, 18 December 1978. 

Bull, ‘International Law and International Order’, 1972, p. 585. 

See Carl Schmitt, The Concept of the Political, trans. by Georg Schwab 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), pp. 25-37. Hans Morgenthau’s 
position is far more complex. There is an on-going tension between the 
emphasis on the autonomy of the political (‘Intellectually, the political realist 
maintains the autonomy of the political sphere, as the economist, the lawyer, 
the moralist maintain theirs’); and the detailed attention that he actually 
gave to the role of law and institutions — in striking contrast both to contem- 
porary neorealists and to stylized accounts of Morgenthau’s position. See 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), p. 10 and Chapters XVIII and XIX. 

On this latter point see Pasquale Pasquino, ‘Political Theory, Order, and 
Threat’, in Ian Shapiro and Russell Hardin (eds), Political Order. (Nomos), 
XXXVIII (1993), pp. 19-40. 

For an excellent overview of social constructivism see John G. Ruggie, 
Constructing the World Polity (London: Routledge, 1998), especially pp. 11-39. 
See, for example, Tim Dunne, ‘The Social Construction of International 
Society’, European Journal of International Relations, 1: 3 (1995), pp. 367-90; 
and Ole Waever, ‘Four Meanings of International Society: A Transatlantic 
Dialogue’, in Roberson (ed.), International Society and the Development of 
International Relations Theory, especially pp. 93-8. 

Alexander Wendt, ‘Constructing International Politics’, International 
Security, 20: 1 (1995), pp. 71-2. 

For an overview see also Audie Klotz, Norms in International Politics: The 
Struggle Against Apartheid (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1995), Chapter 2. 
This characterization of Diplomatic Investigations occurs in a review of 
Michael Donelan (ed.), The Reason of States, Times Literary Supplement, 
28 March 1978. 

Cf. Martin Wight’s view that international society ‘is manifest in the diplo- 
matic system; in the conscious maintenance of the balance of power to pre- 
serve the independence of the member communities; in the regular 
operations of international law whose binding force is accepted over a wide 
though politically unimportant range of subjects; in economic, social and 
technical interdependence and the functional international institutions 
established latterly to regulate it. All these presuppose an international social 
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consciousness, a world wide community sentiment’ [our emphasis]. Martin 
Wight, ‘Western Values in International Relations’, in Diplomatic 
Investigations, pp. 96-7. 

See, for instance, Bull, The Anarchical Society, p. 71. 

For example, Erik Ringmar, Identity, Interest, and Action: A Cultural 
Explanation of Sweden’s Intervention in the Thirty Years War (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

Good examples of the kind of historical work needed to sustain construc- 
tivist claims include Martin Ceadel’s study of the evolution of modern 
understandings of war and peace, The Origins of War Prevention: The British 
Peace Movement and International Relations, 1730-1854 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1996); and David Brion Davies’ many books on slavery, for example, 
Slavery and Human Progress (New York: Oxford University Press, 1984). 
‘International Relations as an Academic Pursuit’, p. 256; reprinted in this 
volume, p. 253. This acceptance of the importance of singularity and Bull’s 
more general emphasis on the variability of national cultural conceptions 
of international order undercut Waever’s claim that the English School 
‘operates only on outside-in constructions of meaning, not inside-out’. 
Waever, ‘Four Meanings’, p. 95. 

‘International Relations as an Academic Pursuit’, p. 253. 

Ibid., p. 257; reprinted in this volume (p. 253). 

Ibid., p. 257; reprinted in this volume (p. 255). Brunello Vigezzi has pro- 
vided a detailed analysis of the relationship of theory to history within the 
work of Bull and the British Committee. Vigezzi questions the way in which 
the distinction between theory and history is understood and doubts that a 
historically inclined Martin Wight can be easily distinguished from a more 
theoretically oriented Hedley Bull. See Brunello Vigezzi, ‘Il “British 
Committee on the Theory of International Politics” (1958-1985), un libro e 
la Storia della Societa Internazionale’, Introduction to the Italian translation 
of The Expansion of International Society [L’Espansione della Societd 
Internazionale] (Milan: Editoriale Jaca Book, 1993), pp. xix—xcv, especially 
pp. xliv—1vi. 

See, for example, his review of Pierre Revouvin and Jean-Baptiste Duroselle’s 
Introduction to the History of International Relations (London: Pall Mall Press, 
1968) in which he argued: ‘What is desirable is that there should take place 
some fusion of diplomatic history with inquiry into the nature of interna- 
tional society and the international system’; BP. 

As has often been noted, definitions abound in his work and it is perhaps 
no coincidence that his undergraduate thesis in Philosophy was on the 
subject of definitions. 

‘Theory and Practice of International Relations, 1648-1789’, Lecture 1; BP. 
‘International Relations as an Academic Pursuit’, p. 256; reprinted in this 
volume, p. 254. 

A good example of his interest in the ideas of practitioners is an unpub- 
lished paper on ‘John F. Kennedy and the Cold War’. Although recognizing 
the absence of systematic or original thinking, he wrote: ‘All human action 
proceeds from ideas, beliefs or perceptions as to what the world is like and 
how to behave in it, and in this sense Kennedy had ideas’, p. 1; BP. 
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See James Tully (ed.), Meaning and Context: Quentin Skinner and his Critics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). For an excellent overview 
of the issues see Terence Ball, Reappraising Political Theory (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995). 

In his early work there seems to be a clear belief in the existence of peren- 
nially important issues and a continuous debate between core positions. 
‘But in philosophical subjects, the picture is not of the progressive elimin- 
ation of error and accumulation of knowledge. It is rather of a continuous 
debate, in which all the main positions have been stated at all times. 
In this sense different thinkers at different times are contemporaries. Each 
doctrine has its locus classicus, which may be in any period.’ Moreover: 
‘Whereas Political Theory has dealt with a succession of different prob- 
lems, the Theory of IR has dealt continually with the same problems.’ 
‘Theories of International Politics’. Lecture given at LSE probably in the 
late 1950s; BP. 

Bull, ‘Martin Wight and the Theory of International Relations’, pp. 106-7; 
cf. his criticism of Brian Midgely for treating the theorists within the 
natural law tradition only in terms of truth and falsity, ‘and hardly at all in 
terms of the situations in which they found themselves, the problems they 
were seeking to solve, the challenges to which they had to respond — almost 
as if they were contemporaries’. ‘Natural Law and International Relations’, 
British Journal of International Studies, 5 (1979), p. 178; reprinted in this 
volume, p. 166. 

For a discussion of this issue in relation to Bull’s understanding of 
Grotius, see Benedict Kingsbury, ‘Grotius, Law and Moral Scepticism: 
Theory and Practice in the Thought of Hedley Bull’, in Clark and 
Neumann (eds), Classical Theories of International Relations, pp. 42-76. 
Although the charge of anachronistic misreading is an important one, it 
should also be noted that much recent rereading of classical figures has 
worked to increase the importance of international society as the domi- 
nant strand in historical thinking. Thus Hobbes has been increasingly 
viewed not as a ‘Hobbesian’, but as a precursor of precisely those theorists 
who seek to construct models of cooperation, and indeed of justice, based 
on rational prudence. On the other side, there is a good deal to justify the 
view of Kant not as a cosmopolitan intent on fostering a global society of 
mankind, but as a ‘statist’, deeply committed to the creation of a law- 
governed international society between sovereign states. Thus the posi- 
tions with which the Grotian tradition is contrasted, turn out on closer 
inspection to be concerned with many of the same themes and, at times, 
to be making many similar arguments. 

See Chris Brown, International Relations Theory: New Normative Approaches 
(London: Routledge, 1992). 

‘Natural Law and International Relations’, pp. 178, 179; reprinted in this 
volume, p. 166. 

Ibid., p. 179; reprinted in this volume, p. 166. 

See Michael Freeden, Ideologies and Political Theory: A Conceptual Approach 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996). On Begriffsgeschichte see Melvin 
Richter, The History of Political and Social Concepts: A Critical Introduction 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 
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‘Ideology in International Relations’, 23 July 1969; BP. See also the earlier 
paper in which Bull considers the relationship between moral and political 
ideas and changing conditions, ‘Systematic Innovation and Social 
Philosophy’, Inquiry, 3 (1960), especially pp. 201-3. 

‘(T]here are no eternal facts, just as there are no absolute truths. 
Consequently what is needed from now on is historical philosophizing, and 
with it the virtue of modesty’. Friedrich Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, 
trans R. J. Hollingsdale (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
p. 13 (emphasis as in original). 


3 


The Continuing Relevance of 
International Society 


These essays have been collected together and republished because we 
believe that the concept of international society continues to offer 
practical guidance for understanding the post-Cold War world, and 
that Bull’s contribution to international theory is of abiding interest. 
This chapter traces the contours of this continued relevance, looking 
first at the claim that Bull’s analysis of inter-state order is anachronistic 
in an age of globalization; then at Bull’s approach to normative issues; 
and concluding with some comments on the research agenda to which 
Bull’s work gives rise. 


Change versus stability 


For many people Bull’s work appears irrelevant because he so often 
emphasized continuities between past and present to the point of 
underestimating the dynamic forces at work in global politics. The 
impact of economic globalization and political democratization; the 
increased importance of transnational civil society; the increased 
density, scope and range of international institutions; the multiple 
problems that result from the break-up of states and ethnic self-assertion 
— all these factors have developed to such a point that, for many 
commentators, Bull’s focus on the society of states is now wholly in- 
adequate and outdated. An increasingly common refrain in the 1990s 
has been that the system has moved decisively ‘beyond Westphalia’: 
‘In fact, it can be argued that, largely owing to globalization, the 
Westphalian system is already past history’.! 

It is inevitable that some of Bull’s concerns appear somewhat dated. 
While his contemporaries have had the opportunity to reinterpret their 
own theoretical positions in line with an evolving international scene, 
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Bull’s tragic death in 1985 left a body of work very heavily shaped by 
the concerns of the Cold War. As Bull himself argued, theory is always 
shaped by the historical circumstances within which it emerged, and 
the tensions of the Cold War played a central part in his attempts to 
recover, or hold on to, a notion of international society grounded in 
pluralism, the balance of power and the managerial responsibilities of 
the Great Powers. These efforts can strike a jarring note in the post- 
Cold War world. 

But if it would be foolish to minimize the force and scope of the 
changes that have occurred since Bull’s death in 1985, it would be 
equally foolish to accept this charge of irrelevance or outdatedness at 
face value. In the first place, it is simply not true that Bull was uncon- 
cerned with the question of change. Bull dealt with a wide range of 
important changes: the impact of ideology and the great revolutions of 
the twentieth century; economic interdependence and transnational- 
ism; developments in military technology and the nature of war; social 
mobilization and democratization; cultural assertion, especially in 
response to the dominance of the West and as a response to social 
change and modernization. Indeed, Bull was ahead of his time in rec- 
ognizing many of the challenges to the traditional state system that 
have become more urgent and more widespread in the years since his 
death — for example, the importance of the fragility and weakness of 
many of the states created in the successive waves of decolonization; or 
the dialectic between cultural homogenization and particularism. 


While the spread of technology is accompanied by pressures making 
for the homogenization of world culture, it also generates pressures 
to preserve and to magnify cultural particularism. The new cultural 
particularism, sometimes taking a nationalist, and sometimes a reli- 
gious form, is the product of intimate contact with modernity, not 
of innocence of it. Thus, forces in the world today that are com- 
monly called ‘traditional’ (Islamic revivalism, Hindu communalism, 
African tribalism, European nationalist separatism) are not, strictly 
speaking, traditional at all, but are responses to the modern world.” 


Although Bull recognized the importance of change in international 
society, he also believed there to be a tendency on the part of observers 
to exaggerate the degree of novelty in the international system. 
Features which appear ‘new’, from multinational corporations to the 
privatization of violence, look more familiar when approached from a 
sufficiently long historical perspective. So although Bull did not ignore 
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change, he did advocate sobriety in analyzing change. For Bull it was 
possible to assess and evaluate the claims made about change only by 
contrasting where we are now with where we have come from. A strik- 
ing feature of Bull’s published and unpublished work is the constant 
search for historical precedents and comparisons, both within the 
European state system and across other kinds of ‘international’ 
systems. The purpose was not to argue that nothing ever changes, in 
the manner of many realists, but to assess more precisely what has and 
has not changed. This is an obvious point but one which bears con- 
stant repetition: it is impossible to study the changes allegedly under 
way as a result of globalization unless one has a very good idea of how 
this new world order is different from previously existing orders. As the 
claims of the 1990s about globalization have been subjected to this sort 
of scrutiny, the pattern of argumentation that we find in Bull’s work 
recurs — although clearly within a different context:? that the historical 
novelty of current globalizing forces has been exaggerated;* that the 
decline in state capacity has been overdone;> or, perhaps most impor- 
tantly in this context, that there was never a neat ‘Westphalian model’ 
in which understandings of sovereignty and norms of non-interven- 
tion were stable and uncontested and which can be easily contrasted 
with the complexities of the post-Cold War world.® 

Partly in response to the tendency to exaggerate change, Bull was 
particularly concerned to analyse as clearly as possible the dimensions of 
change. What we find is not simply a picture of where we have come 
from but also a penetrating discussion of exactly what change might 
involve and what alternative models might look like. From a contem- 
porary perspective some of Bull’s most interesting ideas about change 
come when he is discussing a neo-medieval order as the most likely 
alternative to the state system and his view of the core issues that need 
to be investigated in order to assess such a claim: regional integration 
(including shifts in identity and in the capacity of states to control 
armed forces); the disintegration of states in the face both of the weak- 
ness of state structures and ethnic challenges; the privatization of viol- 
ence; the increased political role of non-state groups and transnational 
political activity; and technological unification and spread of a homog- 
enizing global culture of modernity.’ Bull recognized that such 
changes could have a profound impact on how ‘international relations’ 
is both conceived and studied: 


A time may come when the anomalies and irregularities which the 
classical theory must accommodate are so glaring that an alternative 
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theory, better able to take account of these realities, will come to 
dominate the field. If some of the trends reviewed here [the five 
cited above] were to go much further, such a situation might come 
about; but it would be going beyond the present evidence to con- 
clude that the sovereign state is in demise.® 


In addition, as Bull regularly pointed out, to credibly make the argu- 
ment that the world is wholly or substantially new, it is necessary 
not only to point to evidence of change, but also to provide a clearly 
argued exposition for why today’s claims on behalf of transforma- 
tion are different from the many occasions in which similar argu- 
ments have been made in the past. In surveying our contemporary 
world, we may wish to draw different conclusions from those which 
Bull himself drew, but his framework of analysis remains relevant 
today. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that Bull’s analysis in The 
Anartchical Society and in many of the pieces included in this volume is 
not about world politics in general, but about the nature and possibil- 
ities of international order. Any approach, and certainly any theory, 
has to be about something in particular. Bull does not argue that states 
are the only legitimate objects of study in world politics, nor that they 
necessarily remain in ‘control’. Theorists of international society are 
not trying to arrive at an overall theory of world politics (whatever this 
might look like and whatever it might plausibly seek to explain), but 
are asking a discrete set of questions about order, and the rules, norms 
and institutions that support it. Bull was perfectly aware of the poten- 
tially transformative nature of globalization: 


I accept the contention that there is now a global political system of 
which the ‘international system’ or states-system is only part (even 
if it is the most important part), and that many of the issues that 
arise within this global political system (the relations of Haves and 
Have Nots, of domination and subordination, of donors and recipi- 
ents of development assistance, the resolution of contending 
demands for ‘order’ and ‘justice’) cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
in a framework that confines our attention to the relations of sover- 
eign states. To deal with them properly we need to consider, along- 
side states, not only organisations of states global and regional, but 
international non-governmental organisations, transnational and 
sub-national groups, individual human beings, and in posse if not in 
esse that magna communitas humani generis which in the writings of 
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the founders of international law was always both historically and 
logically prior to the idea of a society of princes or states.” 


But he was less sure that these new elements provided an adequate 
basis for order (or, for that matter, justice) within international society. 
It is certainly the case that, even within its own terms, Bull’s concep- 
tion of inter-state order was too starkly divorced from the social and 
economic structures within which states and societies are embedded. It 
is also the case that, as is often noted, his work tended to downplay 
political economy and his view of the state’s capacity to direct the 
direction and scope of economic developments was strained, even in 
the mid-1970s. Moreover any contemporary analysis of order and gov- 
ernance needs to place order within the state system against the other 
two arenas within which all social order needs to be understood: civil 
society on the one hand (including what is now termed transnational 
civil society), and economic markets on the other. In each case we 
need to ask what sorts of order are upholding what sorts of values. And 
yet, given the experience of the past two decades, it remains plausible 
to argue that these alternative global structures of order are either weak 
(for example transnational civil society, especially when it comes to 
the management of social violence and conflict) or efficient but unsta- 
ble (as in the case of the global economy). There is a critical difference 
between arguing that transnational relations or the dynamics of an 
increasingly globalized economy need to be ‘taken into account’ in 
explaining many important developments, and examining the extent 
to which the inter-state system may or may not continue to provide an 
essential framework for promoting world order under contemporary 
conditions. 

None of this is to suggest that a state-based order is either pragmati- 
cally or morally adequate, nor that the state-privileging character of 
the international legal system has not in fact been diluted, nor that the 
inconsistencies and tensions within the traditional understandings of 
sovereignty have not recently grown more serious. To argue that Bull’s 
writings on international society remain relevant today is not to make 
the substantive claim that stability has won out over change in con- 
temporary international politics. Rather, our point is that the inter- 
state system — which Bull examined with such clarity and in such 
depth — remains at the heart of any attempt to understand change in 
the international system. More importantly, international relations 
readings of globalization which concentrate on the evidence for 
nascent shifts in identity and on the decline in the effective capacity of 
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states to control their destinies tend to skirt rather too quickly around 
the degree to which the international normative order — the rules and 
institutions by which the problems associated with globalization may 
be managed - remains both dominated by states and, in a deeper 
sense, structured around inherited notions of sovereignty. It is this 
(albeit somewhat stretched and shaky) inheritance that remains at the 
heart of any attempt to think seriously about what bases exist for 
building up and managing international political and economic order 
in an increasingly global world. 


Order versus justice 


The use of explicitly moral language has long been characteristic of the 
international society tradition on which so much of Bull’s work rested. 
Thus, speaking of the authors of Diplomatic Investigations, he argued 
that ‘[F]ar from seeking to exclude moral issues, they placed these at 
the centre of their inquiries.’!° Certainly his own interest in normative 
questions runs right through his work, as does his preference for 
framing them around the question: how might we achieve a form of 
international or global society that is both orderly and just? This 
concern is already visible in his early work on arms control and the 
first part of The Control of the Arms Race is taken up with an analysis of 
the moral premises behind various positions on arms control. By the 
early 1970s he was planning a volume on justice to complement The 
Anarchical Society.1! Normative issues, then, consistently represented 
one of the ‘big’ questions with which Bull believed that international 
relations should grapple. As he put it: ‘The great question that we have 
to ask about world politics, and that still confronts us after all our data 
about it have been collated and all our explanations elaborated, is: 
what should we do?’!” 

Bull’s view of the normative agenda concentrated on the relation- 
ship between the three things: first, rational moral debate as to the 
nature of ethical conduct (‘what should be done?’); second, the extent 
to which moral behaviour is heavily constrained by the dynamics of 
political life (‘what can be done?’); and third, the role that moral 
ideas play in the actual practice of politics (‘how have ideas about 
what should or could be done influenced political behaviour?’). As 
with history and classical theory, the balance of Bull’s interests 
changes through time, sometimes looking more to questions of moral 
judgement or moral rightness, sometimes to the role of morally moti- 
vated behaviour. But he is consistent in his rejection of the view that 
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meaningful normative theory can be conducted without close atten- 
tion to the realities of international politics and to the dynamics that 
constrain and shape political life. Moreover he differed from realists 
such as Aron in denying that the morality of prudence could offer a 
valid or sustainable solution.’ 

This focus on the intersection of politics and moral deliberation 
explains Bull’s continued fascination with the ideas of natural law and 
of just war, precisely because of their close links between theory and 
practice: 


The abiding theme of just war doctrine has been that it has sought, 
by reasoned argument, to chart a course that takes account of the 
moral rules by which men conceive themselves to be bound, and at 
the same time remains ‘politically relevant’.4 


It is also in this context that we can situate his frustration with Charles 
Beitz: not only that his critique failed to take the tradition of interna- 
tional society seriously enough, but also that ‘[P]hilosophers need to 
reflect more about the substance of international relations before they 
philosophize about it.’!5 Here it is also worth mentioning his scepti- 
cism about claims for the existence of a global community of 
humankind: 


The trouble with this [a global community of mankind] is that, 
while individual human beings are primordial, and separate states a 
mere arrangement of them, the community of mankind is not pri- 
mordial but is on the contrary a mere figment of the imagination. 
To begin with the idea of the community of mankind is to begin 
with aspirations rather than realities.!° 


Bull did not discount the possibility that a global moral consciousness 
might develop but believed that such a development had to be demon- 
strated empirically rather than simply asserted — it had to reflect a prac- 
tical consensus visible in the practice of states and, as we might add 
today, in the practices of transnational civil society. This, then, is a 
view of morality which stays extremely close to the practice of states, 
and seeks to go with, rather than against, the grain of politics. Precisely 
because, to use Martin Wight’s words, international relations is the 
‘field in which action is most regularly necessitous’, it is imperative to 
concentrate on the ways in which the law of the jungle might be at 
least marginally deflected; on the kinds of international society that it 
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might be just possible to establish; and on the ‘principles of prudence 
and moral obligation’ that might form a part of achieving this goal. 

Bull tended towards suspicion of grand projects for the reform of 
international order. On this point he shared with Martin Wight a pow- 
erful sense of the obstacles to progressive change, though he differed 
from Wight in placing less emphasis on international relations as an 
inevitable ‘realm of recurrence and repetition’, in being less attracted 
by a cyclical conception of history, and certainly did not share Wight’s 
theologically driven pessimism. For Bull, it was important to stress that 
the best could all too often be the enemy of the good — indeed this is 
one of the central arguments of The Anarchical Society. He was a consis- 
tent believer in the limits of what his mentor, John Anderson, termed 
‘voluntarism’.!” As he put it in an early talk: ‘The international system 
of the future, if it is like that of the present, will be the result of 
complex historical processes in which deliberate attempts to impose a 
pattern upon it loom very small indeed.’!® 

Bull perceived two reasons for the intractability of international rela- 
tions, the first having to do with the plurality of moral and cultural 
values; the second with the constraints of politics. In the first place, 
there is the immense difficulty of identifying a meaningful moral con- 
sensus in a politically and culturally fragmented world. Cultural and 
moral diversity is, for Bull, a basic feature of international society. 
Indeed, the historical emergence of a pluralist conception of interna- 
tional society was, at least in part, the result of the break-up of the unity 
of Christendom and the conflicts brought about by the schisms and divi- 
sions within it. Since then the issue of cultural diversity has grown even 
more serious: first, as a result of the expansion and globalization of inter- 
national society; and second, because of the increased normative ambi- 
tions of international society. World society is characterized by profound 
and abiding human differences and these differences become more 
salient as cooperation comes increasingly to involve the creation of rules 
that affect very deeply the domestic structures and organization of states, 
that invest individuals and groups within states with rights and duties, 
and which seek to embody some notion of a common good (human 
rights, democratization, the environment, the construction of more elab- 
orate and intrusive inter-state security orders). 

It is for this reason that Bull is so attracted by the idea of natural 
law. ‘The cardinal appeal of the natural law doctrine is that amid the 
welter of competing ideologies and moral claims, the confusion of 
perspectives bearing their marks of time and place, it offers us a fixed 
point of reference.’!? Brian Midgley was certainly right to point to a 
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‘peculiar combination of scepticism about, and nostalgia for, natural 
law’.”° Bull’s striving for some ‘empirical equivalent of natural law’ 
capable of generating a transcultural consensus was the result partly of 
the moral diversity that he saw in the world but also reflected his own 
philosophical scepticism: ‘To say that behaviour is morally right [his 
emphasis] or valid implies that there is some objective test of what 
behaviour is right (will of God, human reason as in natural law, prin- 
ciple of utility or greatest happiness of the greatest number). My own 
view is that there is no objective test.’ We therefore have to recog- 
nize ‘that men in world politics are in conflict about the most basic 
moral ends, and that when this occurs there is sometimes no rational 
way of choosing between them’.”” The following discussion of human 
rights highlights both his own scepticism but also his rationalism and 
his attempt to identify certain elementary and shared rules widely 
embedded in social practice: 


There are, of course, no human rights. Not only is it not self-evident 
that men are born free and entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; these are propositions for which there is no foundation 
whatever. There is no way of showing that human or any other 
rights somehow exist objectively in the nature of things, rather than 
in our own attitudes and preferences. 

[But] If a particular conception of human rights is not rooted in 
the fabric of the universe, as natural law theorists and other moral 
objectivists falsely claim, but only in our own attitudes and pref- 
erences, this does not mean that our choice of them is capricious 
or arbitrary. The moral attitudes we take up are the authentic 
expression of the ways of life we lead, and reflect our own history 
and character. Because different societies, groups and individuals 
lead different ways of life and have different histories, disagree- 
ment about moral values is a natural and inevitable feature of 
human life. Theories which impute a natural or objective quality 
to moral values obscure this fact. It is true that despite the 
immense variety of life, human beings nevertheless have certain 
experiences in common as human beings. These common experi- 
ences give rise to very widely shared attitudes of support for 
certain elementary rules of social life. It is the absence, or virtual 
absence, of disagreement about these elementary rules that makes 
plausible the notion that certain human rights and duties are 
natural or objective. We have to recognize, however, that they are 
not objective.”% 
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But the limits to progressive change also reflect the inevitably 
complex interplay between moral values and political practice. This 
constitutes the second set of dilemmas. Not only was a normative con- 
sensus very difficult to achieve, but we should be sceptical about claims 
that an alternative order — whether ‘beyond the nation state’ or of a 
neo-medieval variety — would necessarily help secure the particular 
values that we (any particular ‘we’) happen to hold dear. ‘It is possible 
to see the states system as providing a bulwark against greater political 
and economic injustice in the world than would otherwise exist.’”4 
Equally, there are likely to be good grounds for questioning and 
unmasking the motives of all those who set themselves up as ‘agents of 
the general good’. ‘We should beware of the danger of what might be 
called mindless universalism [his emphasis], the assumption that all our 
own values apply equally to other societies, even if they do not recog- 
nize it.’*> Most problematically, even when genuinely held, the promo- 
tion of global values will work to entrench the power and special 
interests of particular states or groups of states. The paradox of univer- 
salism is that the successful promotion of ‘universal’ or ‘global’ values, 
even if they are to some degree genuinely shared, will often depend on 
the willingness of particularly powerful states to promote them and 
will work to reinforce the already marked inequality of power and 
status amongst states and regions. 

This scepticism regarding the possibilities for reform extended to a 
distrust of ‘committed’ scholarship. Bull certainly upholds the separa- 
tion of those concerned with the ‘explanation of international politics’ 
as against those who took their main business to be ‘the construction 
of an international community’.”° He recognized that there is no such 
thing as ‘value-free’ enquiry into international relations, but placed 
great weight on trying to escape the prejudices of time and place.”” But 
this does not amount to a total rejection of political commitment. In 
suitably cautious vein Bull noted in the 1960s: ‘[w]here opportunities 
do seem to arise for pushing the international system in this direction 
rather than that, we should surely base our actions on some rationally 
conceived view of the problem, however uncertain we may be that our 
solution is the correct one, and however unlikely it may be that the 
effects of our actions will be those that we intend’. Moreover, the 
implicit message of The Anarchical Society is that nurturing the coopera- 
tive potential of the state system represents the deeply imperfect but 
nevertheless most viable means of strengthening international order. 
As his more realist friends and commentators noted, there is at least 
the potential for a degree of moral progress. To quote J. D. B. Miller: 
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‘but he had more faith than I in the possibility that a sense of society 
might become predominant amongst states’.?8 

There are two principal grounds on which this view of the normative 
dimension of international politics can be criticized. First, there is the 
ambiguity surrounding the way in which order and justice are juxta- 
posed in Bull’s work.”? Foreshadowing many similar criticisms, John 
Vincent questioned whether the distinction could be sustained and 
whether Bull was failing to come clean and declare more openly his 
clear preference for order over justice.*° To some extent this criticism is 
based on a mischaracterization of the question. It is certainly true that 
the necessity of securing some minimal order may well trump require- 
ments of justice in a particular case (think, for example, of the overrid- 
ing need to restore some minimal order in some civil wars before other 
goals can be promoted). But the issue is usually not a stark choice 
between order and justice; rather it is a question about how order and 
justice are related within different, and often conflicting, conceptions 
of world order. 

Moreover, there is an important sense in which this distinction was 
superseded both within Bull’s own later work and, still more, in 
recent understandings of what a minimally acceptable world order 
would comprise. A minimalist empirical equivalent to natural law 
built around consensus on the limited goals of survival and coexis- 
tence is incompatible with the more solidarist and hugely expanded 
purposes of international society which Bull recognizes became more 
prevalent by the 1980s — and which have continued to expand since 
then. Dealing with shared ecological problems, for example, will nec- 
essarily affect how all societies are organized and the values that 
underpin them. In practical terms it becomes far harder, if not impos- 
sible, as Martin Wight suggested, to separate ‘mere survival’ from the 
promotion of the ‘good life’; or to uphold, as Terry Nardin suggested, 
the distinction between a ‘practical’ as opposed to a ‘purposive asso- 
ciation’ — ‘an association of independent and diverse political com- 
munities, each devoted to its own ends and its own conception of 
the good’.?! 

This leads to the second issue, and indeed renders it more serious. 
The range of normative enquiry in Bull’s work is constrained by 
concern for the importance of diplomatic practice, by excessive pes- 
simism about what it might be reasonable to hope for, and, at times, 
by the confusing elevation of prudence and practical consensus to the 
status of moral principle. Prudential ethics are all very well but, 
although they speak to the difficulties of going anywhere, they do not 
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give a very clear sense of where we ought to be trying to go. Whilst 
perhaps rightly warning against the dangers of excessive utopianism, 
the norms of international society may become mere apologia for state 
practice, especially since there is no clear point outside Bull’s notion of 
an evolving ‘consensus of shared values’ which can serve as a focus for 
moral evaluation. Not only was Bull unwilling to lay out the moral 
foundations of his own position but, in particular, he never clearly laid 
out the moral arguments for the statism that he so strongly espoused. 
Nor, for someone attracted to the opposing camp, was he willing to 
tackle head-on the obvious moral dilemmas involved in his defence of 
the state: that the claims of many states to represent the interests of 
their citizens and to embody a sense of national community are often 
tenuous, if not wholly deceitful; or that there is a profound and 
morally troubling paradox in the use of the universalizing discourse of 
statism as the political framework for the protection of the particular. 
This is particularly true for those groups (such as women, minorities or 
indigenous peoples) unable to gain any very secure foothold within 
the legal categories of an international society still indelibly marked by 
its traditional assumptions and western origins. 

But whilst it is important to acknowledge these limitations it is also 
important to underline the continued relevance of Bull’s approach. 
Bull presents a powerful argument for understanding both the bound- 
aries and the possibilities of rational moral debate in world politics. On 
this view it is simply incorrect, as realists and Marxists have long 
argued, that all moral discussion can be reduced to simple-minded 
notions of self-interest or viewed as simply reflective of material 
forces.°? Nor is it correct, as so much post-modern ethical argument 
suggests, that all moral debate can be reduced to a clash of incommen- 
surable contending discourses. No doubt in a politically and culturally 
fragmented world there are examples of true conflict. But, Bull argued, 
there will always be scope for rationally grounded moral debate and 
discussion: 


The moral issues that arise in world politics, like those that arise in 
other areas, are always capable of being subjected to rational investi- 
gation. Much moral argument (like legal argument) turns upon 
issues of fact, which first have to be settled if moral rules are to be 
applied to particular cases. Much moral argument (again, in this 
respect like legal argument) is about the definition of the rules and 
their logical relationships to one another; these too are issues that 
can in principle be settled rationally. Furthermore, moral disputes fre- 
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quently take place among persons or groups whose moral premises 
are widely shared, who accept many of the same moral rules as 
valid. In this situation the disputes can not only be rationally inves- 
tigated, but often in practice settled.*° 


When we move beyond these shared premises and into the realm of 
true incommensurability, then there is no alternative but to strive to 
nurture the political institutions through which normative consensus 
might be developed and extended; and, in particular, through which 
respect for pluralism and coexistence might be reconciled with the 
need for more active cooperation and for an overlapping moral con- 
sensus. This is, for Bull, a further element of the specificity of politics: 
precisely that arena where the practical results of different moral 
visions are to be negotiated and rationally constructed if they are not 
to be imposed by coercion and unequal power. 

Unlike, say, Michael Walzer or John Rawls, Bull’s particular contribu- 
tion is his insistence on the inevitably close links between the struggle 
for moral consensus and questions of political practice: how particular 
normative issues are related to patterns of unequal power, to the coher- 
ence of states and state structures, and to the legitimacy of interna- 
tional norms and institutions. Bull suggests that many of the most 
pressing and intractable ethical dilemmas in the field of world politics 
are as much about the legitimacy of practice, power and process as 
they are about philosophical foundations. This is certainly not the 
only approach to the study of normative issues in world politics, but it 
remains an important one. 


Conclusion 


Hedley Bull’s work on international society remains of continued rele- 
vance today for three main reasons. First, far from having become out- 
dated because the processes of globalization have changed the world 
beyond recognition, the forces of globalization can be properly under- 
stood only in the context of the kind of detailed analysis of the inher- 
ited state system which Bull provides. Second, the moral questions 
with which Bull was preoccupied are timeless and his hard-headed 
analysis of the ever-problematic relationship between ethics and poli- 
tics represents an on-going challenge to normative theory. Finally, 
Bull’s work on international society continues to provide a rich source 
of insights which are not fully encapsulated in the dominant strands of 
international relations theory. 
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If we maintain Bull’s focus, what sorts of issues or research questions 
emerge? Apart from the overarching issues of the future of the state 
and of the state system in an era of globalization, there are a series of 
more specific questions concerned with the study of international 
institutions (broadly defined) which build directly on Bull’s work. 
There is already a rich vein of work on what Bull termed ‘normative 
history’ — tracing doctrines on, for example, the right of conquest, 
humanitarian intervention, self-determination, or minority rights in a 
way that includes political and moral as well as legal norms, and that 
seeks to show how inherited conceptual structures and patterns of 
argumentation shape contemporary understandings of state action and 
contemporary political debate. Such work lies at the heart of the on- 
going ‘research agenda’ of the English School. Another important area 
is the gradual rediscovery within international relations of the impor- 
tance of international law, countering the tendency of political scien- 
tists to neglect the particular status of legal rules, to downplay the 
importance of the international legal system, to overlook the increas- 
ingly close links between international law and domestic legal systems, 
and to underrate the complexity and variety of legal rules, processes 
and procedures. 

Then there are other issues which respond directly to some of the 
weakness and gaps in Bull’s analysis of international order. One 
example would be the need to be more precise and more explicit about 
the relationship between power on the one hand and common rules 
and institutions on the other, revisiting the tensions between law and 
politics analysed earlier in this introduction. Another example might 
be to delineate far more sharply different types of international society 
and to specify far more precisely the dimensions of change under way 
in the normative order. Here further work needs to be done in tracing 
changes in the character of norm-creation (how far is it based on 
consent, on consensus or even on community interest? what role still 
for imposition?); in analysing shifts in norm implementation (are we 
witnessing a concerted move towards more coercive patterns of 
enforcement — something which might, in Bull’s terms, be labelled a 
move from consensual solidarism to coercive solidarism?); and in 
thinking through conceptually what an alternative to a sovereignty- 
based normative order might in fact look like. A third area is the need 
for greater understanding of processes of norm creation and norm dif- 
fusion - the various mechanisms of socialization at work within inter- 
national society, the global economy and transnational civil society, 
and the complex processes by which states come to internalize foreign 
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norms. Finally, much is to be gained from applying the conceptual cat- 
egories of the international society tradition to the varieties of regional 
orders whose salience has increased so significantly in the post-Cold 
War world. 

Much of the writing on governance and order over the past two 
decades has been rationalist in method and technocratic in character. 
Institutions are analysed in terms of how self-interested egoists over- 
come collective-action problems arising from increased interdepen- 
dence and interaction. States are seen as competing with international 
bodies and civil society groups to provide cost-effective and efficient 
solutions to governance problems. Bull’s legacy, by contrast, forces us 
to maintain the emphasis on norms, rules and institutions but to shift 
the focus back to the first-order political questions of power, values and 
legitimacy. Three areas are worth mentioning. 

First, there is the problematic relationship between legitimacy, 
unequal power and effectiveness. On the one hand, most international 
institutions continue to be hierarchically arranged and there is good 
reason for believing that globalization is working to increase different 
forms of inequality in world politics. But, on the other, the complexity 
of managing globalization requires deeper and stronger institutions 
that can only be constructed with much wider participation and with 
broader legitimacy. 

Second, there is the extent to which globalization may be introduc- 
ing greater division into international society. The normative ambition 
of international society has expanded enormously in recent years as 
international agreements have increasingly addressed issues raised by 
deepening economic integration among states, and as international 
society has edged towards making full membership conditional on 
political democracy and the protection of human rights. Yet the moves 
towards ‘conditional sovereignty’, the drive towards harmonization 
and the increasing complexity of international economic law may 
soon outstrip the institutional capacity of some states to implement 
domestically what they have agreed to internationally. As what is 
expected of states, economically and politically, increases, so the ques- 
tion of how to treat states that fail to meet international expectations 
comes back into focus. As we have seen, Bull was deeply concerned 
with divisions between insiders/outsiders in international society, espe- 
cially towards the end of his life. The dominant trend for most of the 
twentieth century was to move against exclusion in the name of 
greater equality — as exemplified in the struggle for equal sovereignty, 
for decolonization, for racial equality and for economic justice. 
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Moreover, the dominant norms of international society (non-interven- 
tion, constraints on use of force, sovereign equality) serve to provide a 
degree of protection —- for good and ill - to many extremely fragile 
political entities (‘quasi-states’, to use Robert Jackson’s phrase). But 
there is nothing in the nature of things which prevents a reversal in 
this trend. There are incipient pressures towards segmentation in inter- 
national society, both between the ‘Haves’ and the ‘Have Nots’, and 
also between the ‘Cans’ and the ‘Can Nots’. Globalization may be an 
integrating force within international society, but it may also be 
leading to new bases for international inequality and to more formal- 
ized membership criteria, as well as a return to a world of graduated 
sovereignties. 

Third, Bull’s writings also suggest a distinctive way of addressing the 
question of cultural differences in international society, a set of issues 
that are once more on the agenda in the wake of the Cold War. In 
contrast to Samuel Huntington, who suggests that cultural diversity is 
in itself a source of international conflict, Bull argued that culture 
matters because it complicates the process of generating normative 
consensus within international society. But although cultural diversity 
can be a complicating factor, it presents no insurmountable obstacle 
to international society. Indeed, Bull argued forcefully against the 
notion that culture was in any way fixed or immutable, and in favour 
of the notion that a procedural consensus on the institutions of inter- 
national society could, at least potentially, stand in place of cultural 
homogeneity as a pillar of international order. International society 
itself gradually socializes states towards a common set of mutual 
expectations as a consequence of interaction with other states. State 
socialization is not just about the transnational diffusion of ideas, 
economic enmeshment or cultural homogenization, it is also the very 
mechanism through which international cultural diversity can be at 
least partially transcended through a procedural consensus on an 
institutional framework of coexistence. Bull’s analysis of the role of 
culture is suggestive but also raises many questions for further 
research. Thus we need more, and more detailed, analyses of the 
variety of regional, national and cultural conceptions of international 
and global order (overcoming the still-prevalent parochialism of so 
much academic international relations). And we need to think deeply 
about what should be placed under the heading of ‘culture’: how far 
the problems of cultural diversity reflect differences in national histo- 
ries, in social and economic circumstances and conditions, and in 
political contexts, rather than in culture per se. 
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Finally, it is worth noting that the juridical and historical notion of 
international society which Bull puts forward provides a distinctive ori- 
entation toward the so-called Third Debate between ‘positivists’ and 
‘post-positivists’ in international relations theory. Bull cleaved to 
neither perspective but rather affirmed the value of a traditional 
approach to the study of international relations, one which drew on 
history, law and philosophy as well as empirical investigation. 
Although Bull provides little in the way of direct methodological guid- 
ance he does present a useful corrective to the fundamentalism which 
so often dominates contemporary debates. We see emerging a strong 
distinction between scholars pursuing norm-oriented understandings 
of international political life and those producing power- (or interest-) 
oriented explanations of international political outcomes. For Bull, in 
contrast, international society was intrinsically normative and at the 
same time intrinsically political. If current squabbles are to bear fruit, 
our starting point must be - with Bull - that norms and interests are 
irreducible to one another. The question is not which comes first, but 
rather how norms and interests are to be articulated in concrete 
explanatory accounts of international politics which at the same time 
are relevant to the interpretation of our own experiences. Taking the 
idea of international society seriously means moving beyond the 
notion that international politics is an arena in which the strong 
impose upon the weak. It is that, but it is something more as well. It is 
also a forum of dialogue and debate in which states come to share in a 
common understanding of what kind of normative community it is 
that they choose to constitute among themselves. 

Bull is often referred to as a ‘Grotian’, and one of the most important 
characteristics of Grotius’ own writings which Bull constantly recalled 
and admired was the ever-present search for a via media between oppos- 
ing and apparently irreconcilable ideas. Bull reproduced this ambition in 
his own work, striving to combine the liberals’ concern for norms with 
the realists’ concern for power politics, reminding us of the necessity of 
reaching out towards an ethic of community among states while at the 
same time pointing to the limits any such enterprise would necessarily 
face, and stressing the social dimension of international politics without 
ever losing sight of the politics of international society. Bull constructed 
his via media out of materials kept constantly in dynamic and ultimately 
creative tension. These contradictory impulses give Hedley Bull’s writings 
on the idea of international society their richness — as well as their occa- 
sional difficulty — and serve to ensure that they remain a rewarding source 
of insights into the political dynamics of the post-Cold War world. 
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Part II 


Hedley Bull on 
International Society 


I 


Society and Anarchy in 
International Relations (1966)* 


Introductory note 


This paper was presented to the British Committee on the Theory of 
International Politics on 22 July 1961 and was published in 1966. Bull 
became a central figure in the work of the Committee which provided an 
important forum for, and stimulus to, his work. As Herbert Butterfield noted 
in a letter of 5 July 1966: ‘Bull was not an original member of the 
Committee, but has come to quite a leading position, as his mentality and 
his notion of the subject happen to be exactly what was in mind when the 
Committee was founded.’ The work of the Committee is explored in recent 
works by Tim Dunne and Brunello Vigezzi.' 

This paper provides an excellent introduction to the basic pattern of Bull’s 
thinking on international society. For Bull, international politics takes place 
without any common government and in an arena where states have the 
actual capacity to use coercive force and the legitimate right to do so. The 
consequence of this anarchy is that politics is quite different from that within 
the modern state: control over the course of events is far less certain; there is 
no settled procedure for settling disputes or for the authoritative allocation of 
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values; and there is constant possibility of war. For some, this means that 
international politics constitutes a state of war. For others, the only answer is 
the creation of a world government. Bull rejects both. He challenges the idea 
that anarchy is incompatible with society and from this rejection flows both 
the central focus of his inquiry — ‘cooperation among sovereign states in a 
society without government’ - and the principal theoretical questions: 
What is order? How is it maintained? To what extent does an order based on 
states constitute a viable basis for world order? 

This paper is also of interest because of the light it sheds on how Bull 
proposes to analyse international society: on the one hand, through a his- 
torical recovery of dominant conceptions of that society; on the other hand, 
through analytic inquiry into the essential elements that would have to be 
present for it to make sense to talk and think in terms of ‘society’. More 
clearly than in the published version, the original presentation of this paper 
lays out Bull’s discussion of what these core elements might be and, in this 
regard, his exploration of H. L. A. Hart’s notion of a minimum content of 
natural law: 


Sovereign states do recognize rules governing their behaviour; and indeed 
the rules (whether you want to call them laws or not) — the rules which 
are present in all societies, including those composed of individuals — do 
in fact appear in international society. I think that in all societies three 
rules are recognized. (1) the principle of truth, the principle that promises 
shall be kept, the principle of pacta sunt servanda in international rela- 
tions; (2) the rule about life — that there should not be an indiscriminate 
right to take life; (3) the rule about property. These three rules, or princi- 
ples, of truth, life and property are present in all societies and it would not 
be possible to have any kind of social life if they were not recognized. This 
does not mean that they are natural laws, except in the sense that they 
are laws which follow from the nature of international society. All these 
rules are present in international society, even though they are broken. In 
all societies, they are broken, but there is respect for them. Without them, 
there could not be any regular, predictable international intercourse.* 





* Transcript of ‘Introductory Talk by Hedley Bull, “International Society and 
Anarchy”’, British Committee on the Theory of International Politics, 21-24 
July 1961. Bull Papers. 
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WHEREAS MEN WITHIN EACH STATE are subject to a common government, 
sovereign states in their mutual relations are not. This anarchy it is 
possible to regard as the central fact of international life and the start- 
ing point of theorizing about it.? A great deal of the most fruitful 
reflection about international life has been concerned with tracing the 
consequences in it of this absence of government. We can, indeed, give 
some account in these terms of what it is that distinguishes the inter- 
national from the domestic field of politics, morals and law. 

One persistent theme in the modern discussion of international rela- 
tions has been that as a consequence of this anarchy states do not form 
together any kind of society; and that if they were to do so it could 
only be by subordinating themselves to a common authority. One of 
the chief intellectual supports of this doctrine is what may be called 
the domestic analogy, the argument from the experience of individual 
men in domestic society to the experience of states, according to 
which the need of individual men to stand in awe of a common power 
in order to live in peace is a ground for holding that states must do the 
same. The conditions of an orderly social life, on this view, are the 
same among states as they are within them: they require that the insti- 
tutions of domestic society be reproduced on a universal scale. 

The present essay has two purposes. First, to examine the opinion 
that anarchy in international relations is incompatible with society, or 
that the progress of the latter has been, or necessarily will be, a matter 
of the degree to which government comes to prevail. And secondly, to 
determine the limits of the domestic analogy and thus establish the 
autonomy of international relations. 

It might be thought that the opinions I propose to consider are to be 
found at the present time only among the small group of people who 
advocate the establishment of a world government. This is far from 
being the case. The feeling of unease about the system of sovereign 
states is a deep-rooted one in western thinking about international 
relations. It exists not only among those who explicitly espouse the 
elimination of this system, but also where we might least expect to 
find it, in the pronouncements of the servants of sovereign states 
themselves, by whose daily acts the system is preserved. These pro- 
nouncements often betray a sense of the inadequacy of the anarchical 
system, a lack of confidence in its institutions, a tendency guiltily to 
disguise their operation of the system or to apologize for doing so. The 
League of Nations and the United Nations we are invited to see not as 
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diplomatic machinery in the tradition of the Concert of Europe, but as 
first steps towards a world state. Military alliances, in this manner of 
speaking, become regional security systems; exclusive political group- 
ings, like Little Europe or the British Commonwealth, experiments in 
world order; war, police action. Men of affairs, even while in their 
actions they are seeking them, in their words are sometimes suggesting 
that solutions cannot in the long run be found within the framework 
of the existing system. Whether by a social contract among the nations 
or by conquest, whether gradually or at once, whether by a frontal 
assault on national sovereignty or a silent undermining of its founda- 
tions, the problem of international relations, if it is soluble at all, is 
taken to be in the last analysis the problem bringing international rela- 
tions to an end. 

The view that anarchy is incompatible with society among nations 
has been especially prominent in the years since the First World War. 
It was the First World War that gave currency to the doctrine of a ‘fresh 
start’ in international relations and set the habit of disparaging the 
past. Nineteenth-century thought had regarded both the existence of 
international society and its further consolidation as entirely consis- 
tent with the continuation of international anarchy. The ideas of 1919 
were in part a mere extension of the liberal, progressive strand of this 
nineteenth-century anarchist view: the strengthening of international 
law, the creation of new procedures for arbitration, the establishment 
of permanent institutions for cooperation among sovereign states, a 
reduction and limitation of armaments, the pressure of public opinion, 
the aspiration that states should be popularly based and that their 
boundaries should coincide with the boundaries of nations. But there 
was now voiced also a view that is not to be found in Cobden or 
Gladstone or Mazzini: a rejection of international anarchy itself, 
expressed on the one hand in the view that the true value of the 
League and the United Nations lay not in themselves, but in their pre- 
sumed final cause, a world government; and on the other hand in the 
endorsement of world government as an immediately valid objective, 
and a depreciation of the League and its successor as destined to 
‘failure’ on account of their preservation of state sovereignty. 

The twentieth-century view of international anarchy is not, 
however, something new. Such a doctrine was stated at the outset 
of modern international history and has since found a succession of 
embodiments. The European system of sovereign states did not, of 
course, arise as a result of the outward growth and collision of hitherto 
isolated communities. Its origin lay in the disintegration of a single 
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community: the waning on the one hand of central authorities, and on 
the other hand of local authorities, within western Christendom, and 
the exclusion of both from particular territories by the princely power. 
Throughout its history modern European international society has 
been conscious of the memory of the theoretical imperium of Pope 
and Emperor and the actual imperium of Rome. When in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries the question was raised of the nature 
of relationships between sovereign princes and states, order and justice 
on a universal scale were readily associated with the idea of a universal 
state: not merely because the supremacy of the prince was observed to 
be a condition of order within the confines of the state, but also 
because order throughout western Christendom as a whole was associ- 
ated with the vanished authority of the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire. The idea that international anarchy has as its consequence the 
absence of society among states, and the associated but opposite 
idea of the domestic analogy, became and have remained persistent 
doctrines about the international predicament. 

The first of these doctrines describes international relations in terms 
of a Hobbesian state of nature, which is a state of war. Sovereign states, 
on this view, find themselves in a situation in which their behaviour in 
relation to one another, although it may be circumscribed by consider- 
ations of prudence, is not limited by rules or law or morality. Either, as 
in the Machiavellian version of this doctrine, moral and legal rules are 
taken not to impinge on the sphere of action of the state: the political 
life and the moral life being presented as alternatives, as in the theory 
of quietism. Or, as in the Hegelian version, moral imperatives are 
thought to exist in international relations, but are believed to endorse 
the self-assertion of states in relation to one another, and to be inca- 
pable of imposing limits upon it. In this first doctrine the conditions of 
social life are asserted to be the same for states as they are for individu- 
als. In the case of Hobbes, whose views we shall examine more closely, 
government is stated to be a necessary condition of social life among 
men, and the same is said to hold of sovereign princes. But the domes- 
tic analogy stops short at this point; it is not the view of Hobbes, or of 
other thinkers of this school, that a social contract of states that would 
bring the international anarchy to an end either should or can take 
place. 

The second doctrine accepts the description of international rela- 
tions embodied in the first, but combines with it the demand that the 
international anarchy be brought to an end. Where the domestic 
analogy is employed to buttress this doctrine, it is taken further, to 
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embrace the concept of the social contract as well as that of the state of 
nature. This search for an alternative to international anarchy may be 
sustained by the memory of an alternative actually experienced, as in 
the backward-looking tradition of a return to Roman or to Western 
Christian unity. The other variety, the forward-looking tradition of 
which we may take Kant to be representative, finds its sustenance in 
the belief in human progress, in the possibility of achieving in the 
future what has not been achieved in the past. 

Even as these two doctrines were taking shape there was asserted 
against them both the third possibility of a society of sovereign states; 
and along with it the beginnings of the idea that the conditions of 
order among states were different from what they were among individ- 
ual men. Like the two doctrines against which it has been directed, this 
third doctrine consists in part of a description of what is taken to be 
the actual character of relations between states, and in part of a set of 
prescriptions. The description is one which sees sovereign states in 
intercourse with one another as consciously united together for certain 
purposes, which modify their conduct in relation to one another. The 
salient fact of international relations is taken to be not that of conflict 
among states within the international anarchy, as on the Hobbesian 
view; nor that of the transcience of the international anarchy and the 
availability of materials with which to replace it, as on the Kantian 
view; but cooperation among sovereign states in a society without gov- 
ernment. The prescriptions which accompany this account of the 
nature of international relations enjoin respect for the legal and moral 
rules upon which the working of the international society depends. In 
place of the Hobbesian view that states are not limited by legal or 
moral rules in their relations with one another, and the Kantian view 
that the rules to which appeal may be had derive from the higher 
morality of a cosmopolitan society and enjoin the overthrow of inter- 
national society, there are asserted the duties and rights attaching to 
states as members of international society. 

Two traditions, in particular, have advanced this third conception of 
an international society. One is the body of theory to which modern 
international law is the heir, which depicts states as constituting a 
society in the course of showing them to be bound by a system of legal 
rules: whether these rules are thought to derive from natural law or 
positive law, whether the subjects of the rules are taken to be states or 
the men who rule them, and whether the rules are regarded as univer- 
sally valid, or as binding only upon the states of Christendom or 
Europe. In the systems of sixteenth-century writers like Vitoria and 
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Suarez, and of seventeenth-century thinkers like Grotius and Pufendorf, 
the idea of the domestic analogy was still strong; the alternative notion 
of the uniqueness of international society was fully worked out only by 
the positivist international lawyers of the nineteenth century.? The 
other tradition is that of the analysis of the political relations of states 
in terms of the system of balance of power. According to such analyses 
states throughout modern history have been engaged in the operation 
of a ‘political system’ or ‘states-system’, which makes its own demands 
upon their freedom of action and requires them in particular to act so 
as to maintain a balance of power. In so far as such theories have pre- 
sented the balance of power as a product of policies consciously 
directed towards it, and in so far as they have asserted that states are 
obliged to act so as to maintain it, they must be taken also to embody 
the idea of international society and of rules binding upon its 
members. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the predominant 
theories of the law of nations and of the balance of power were held by 
different groups of persons and in their respective content were largely 
antithetical. But in the eighteenth century the two streams converged, 
and in the writings of Vattel international law came to take account of 
the balance of power, and in the writings of Burke and later Gentz the 
political maxim enjoining the preservation of a balance of power came 
to be defined in a more legalistic way. In the nineteenth century the 
predominant doctrines moved closer together: although it may still be 
doubted whether either theory can be reconciled to the other without 
sacrifice of an essential part of its content. 

It is the validity of this third conception of an international society, 
either as a description of the past or as a guide for the present and the 
future, that is called in question by the doctrine that the international 
anarchy is, or has become, intolerable. It is not my purpose to vindi- 
cate the idea of an international society, nor to argue against the desir- 
ability or feasibility of a universal state. In my view the questions with 
which this essay deals do not lend themselves to clear-cut answers, one 
way or the other: the future course of history is liable to be richer in its 
possibilities than our categories for theorizing about it can compre- 
hend. But it would seem important to examine carefully an idea that 
has stood for so long at the centre of the theory and practice of 
modern international relations before concluding that it should be cast 
aside. It is proposed to consider the idea of international society first in 
relation to the doctrine that states find themselves in a Hobbesian state 
of nature; and then in relation to the doctrine that they should 
attempt to emerge from it by constructing a universal state. 
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II 


The identification of international relations as a variety of the 
Hobbesian state of nature derives from Hobbes himself. Hobbes’ 
account of relations between sovereign princes is a subordinate part of 
his explanation and justification of government among individual 
men. As evidence for his speculations as to how men would live were 
they to find themselves in a situation of anarchy, Hobbes mentions the 
experience of civil war, the life of certain American tribes and the facts 
of international relations: 


But though there had never been any time wherein particular men 
were in a condition of warre one against another; yet in all times 
Kings, and Persons of Soveraigne authority, because of their 
Independency, are in continual jealousies, and in the state and 
posture of Gladiators; having their weapons pointing, and their eyes 
fixed on one another; that is, their Forts, Garrisons and Guns, upon 
the Frontiers of their Kingdomes; and continual Spyes upon their 
neighbours; which is a posture of war.* 


The situation in which men live without a common power to keep 
them in awe has three principal characteristics, in Hobbes’ account. In 
it there can be no industry, agriculture, navigation, trade or other 
refinements of living, because the strength and invention of men is 
absorbed in providing security against one another. There are no legal 
or moral rules: ‘The notions of Right and Wrong, Justice and Injustice 
have there no place.... It is consequent also to the same condition, 
that there can be no Propriety, no Dominion, no Mine and Thine dis- 
tinct; but only that to be every mans, that he can get; and for so long, 
as he can keep it.’> Finally, the state of nature is a state of war: war 
understood to consist ‘not in actual fighting; but in the known disposi- 
tion thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to the contrary’; 
and to be ‘such a warre, as is of every man, against every man’.° 

It may be claimed for the Hobbesian view of international relations 
as conflict among sovereign states that it distils certain qualities that 
are present in the situation of international anarchy at all times and in 
all places and that in certain areas and at certain moments seem to 
drive all other qualities away. It may be claimed also for that other 
description of international relations as a potential community of 
mankind that it draws attention to qualities similarly permanent and 
universal: those arising from the bonds which men have in common as 
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men, and in relation to which the division of mankind into sovereign 
states must be regarded as something accidental and transient, whether 
the relations of these states are taken to consist chiefly in conflict or in 
collaboration. But there is a great area of international experience 
which is not taken into account by either theory; and which can be 
accommodated only by the doctrine that there exists in the interna- 
tional anarchy a society of sovereign states. 

The theorists of international society have been able to question the 
applicability to relations between states of each of the three elements 
in Hobbes’ account of the state of nature. In the first place they have 
often remarked that sovereign states do not so exhaust their strength 
and invention in providing security against one another that industry 
and other refinements of living do not flourish. States do not as a rule 
invest resources in war and military preparations to such an extent that 
their economic fabric is ruined; even if it may be argued that the allo- 
cation of resources to war and armaments is not the best allocation 
from the point of view of economic development. On the contrary the 
armed forces of the state by providing security against external attack 
and internal disorder, establish the conditions under which economic 
improvement may take place within its borders. The absence of univer- 
sal government and the fragmentation among sovereign states of 
responsibility for military security is not incompatible, moreover, with 
economic interdependence. The relative economic self-sufficiency of 
states as compared with individuals, has often been taken to explain 
why states are able to tolerate a looser form of social organization than 
that enjoyed by individuals within the modern state. At the same time, 
these theorists may point to the mutual advantages which states derive 
from economic relationships; and argue that trade, symbolic as it is of 
the existence of overlapping though different interests, is the activity 
most characteristic of international relationships as a whole. 

As regards the second feature of the Hobbesian state of nature, the 
absence in it of notions of right and wrong, it is a matter of observation 
that this is not true of modern international relations. The theorist of 
international society has often begun his inquiries, as Grotius did, by 
remarking the extent to which states depart from rules of law and 
morality, and by uttering a protest against this situation in asserting the 
binding character of the rules. However, he has also been able to draw 
attention to the recognition of legal and moral rules by statesmen 
themselves, and to traditions of positive law and morality which have 
been a continuous feature of international life. International action 
which, although it is contrary to recognized principles of international 
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law and morality, is accompanied by pretexts stated in terms of those 
principles, attests the force in international relations of notions of right 
and wrong, just as does action which conforms to them. By contrast, 
action which in addition to involving a violation of the legal and moral 
rules of international society is accompanied by no legal and moral 
pretext, action which, to use Grotius’ terms, is ‘not persuasive’ as well as 
‘not justifiable’, is widely taken by legal theorists to be quite uncharac- 
teristic of the behaviour of member states of modern international 
society (as well as to be hostile to its working in a way in which illegal 
behaviour accompanied by a pretext is not). 

The element in the Hobbesian state of nature which appears most 
clearly to apply to international relations is the third. It is the fact of 
war which appears to provide the chief evidence for the view that 
states do not form a society. On the one hand, if we take the modern 
state to illustrate the idea of a society, one of its salient features is that 
in it, apart from certain residual rights of self-defence, the private use 
of force is proscribed. But on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
sovereign states in relation to one another are in a state of war, in 
Hobbes’ sense that they are disposed to it over a period of time. It must 
be conceded also that this war is one of all against all. At any single 
moment in the history of the modern states-system, it is true, certain 
states will not be disposed to war against certain other states. That is to 
say, certain pairs of states will be pursuing common purposes and will 
be allied to one another; certain other pairs of states will be pursuing 
purposes which are different but do not cross, and will therefore treat 
one another with indifference; and certain pairs of states, although 
they have purposes which are conflicting, nevertheless share such a 
sense of community that (as now among the English-speaking states) 
war is not contemplated as a possible outcome of the conflict. But if we 
consider the states-system not at a single moment but in motion 
throughout the whole of its life (say, from 1648) then we shall find 
that every state that has survived the period has at some point or other 
been disposed to war with every other one. 

The theorist of international society has sought to deal with this 
difficulty not by denying the ubiquity of war, but by questioning the 
relevance of the model of the modern state. If sovereign states are 
understood to form a society of a different sort from that constituted 
by the modern state — one, in particular, whose operation not merely 
tolerates certain private uses of force but actually requires them - then 
the fact of a disposition to war can no longer be regarded as evidence 
that international society does not exist. Theorists of the law of nations 
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and of the system of balance of power have thus sought to show that 
war does not indicate the absence of international society, or its break- 
down, but can occur as a part of its functioning. Thus some interna- 
tional legal writers have seen in war a means by which the law of 
international society is enforced by individual members; others have 
seen in it a means of settling political conflicts. Theorists of the balance 
of power have seen war as the ultimate means by which threats to the 
international equilibrium are redressed. It may even be argued, in line 
with these theories, that the element in international relations of a 
‘war of all against all’ so far from being detrimental to the working of 
international society, is in a certain sense positively favourable to it. 
For if the enforcement of law depends upon the willingness of particu- 
lar law-abiding states to undertake war against particular law-breaking 
ones, then the prospects of law enforcement will be best if every state 
is willing to take up arms against any state that breaks the law. The fact 
that at any one time certain states are unwilling to contemplate war 
with certain other states, either because they are allied to them, or 
because they are indifferent to one another’s policies, or because they 
are bound by a particular sense of community, is an obstacle to the 
enforcement of international law. In the same way the balance of 
power is best preserved if states are willing to take up arms against any 
state that threatens the balance, to focus their attention upon its recal- 
citrance in this respect and to disregard all special claims it may have 
on them. 

If, then, we were tempted to compare international relations with a 
pre-contractual state of nature among individual men, it might be 
argued that we should choose not Hobbes’ description of that condi- 
tion, but Locke’s. In the conception of a society without government, 
whose members must themselves judge and enforce the law, which is 
therefore crude and uncertain, we can recognize the international 
society of many thinkers in the tradition of international law. And 
although Locke’s speculations about life of men in anarchy will leave 
us dissatisfied, we may turn to modern anthropological studies of 
actual societies of this kind, which have been ‘forced to consider what, 
in the absence of explicit forms of government, could be held to con- 
stitute the political structure of a people’.’” Such studies widen our view 
of the devices for cohesion in a society, and suggest a number of paral- 
lels in the international field. 

There are a number of these which are worth exploring. One, which 
has received some attention from international lawyers, is the principle of 
the ‘hue and cry’. Another is the place of ritual. Another is the principle 
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of loyalty - among kinsmen in primitive society, among allies in interna- 
tional society. International society and certain sorts of primitive society 
would seem also to be alike in respect of the function performed within 
them by the principle that might is right. This we are inclined to dismiss 
as the contrary of a moral principle, a mere way of saying that the ques- 
tion of right does not arise. This, indeed, is what, according to 
Thucydides, the Athenians said to the Melians: they did not appeal to the 
principle that might is right, but said that the question of right arose only 
when the parties were equal, which in this case they were not. Yet in 
international relations the parties are frequently not equal, and the 
society of states has had to evolve principles which will take account of 
this fact and lead to settlements. The rule that the will of the stronger 
party should be accepted provides a means of going directly to what the 
outcome of a violent struggle would be, without actually going through 
that struggle. To say that the principle that might is right fulfils a func- 
tion in international society is not to provide a justification of it or to 
regard it as a necessary element in international life; but it is to argue that 
the working of a social order may be recognized even in a feature of rela- 
tions between states sometimes taken to demonstrate the absence of any 
kind of order.® 

We must, however, at some point abandon the domestic analogy alto- 
gether. Not only is this because the attempt to understand something by 
means of analogies with something else is a sign of infancy in a subject, 
an indication of lack of familiarity with our own subject-matter. But also 
because international society is unique, and owes its character to qualities 
that are peculiar to the situation of sovereign states, as well as to those it 
has in common with the lives of individuals in domestic society. One of 
the themes that has accompanied the statement of the idea of interna- 
tional society has been that anarchy among states is tolerable to a degree 
to which among individuals it is not. This has been recognized in some 
measure even by those who originated the description of international 
relations in terms of the Hobbesian state of nature. 

In the first place, as we have noted, it is not consequent upon the 
international anarchy that in it there can be no industry or other 
refinements of living; unlike the individual in Hobbes’ state of nature, 
the state does not find its energies so absorbed in the pursuit of secu- 
rity that the life of its activities is that of mere brutes. Hobbes himself 
recognizes this when having observed that persons of sovereign 
authority are in ‘a posture of war’, he goes on to say: ‘But because they 
uphold thereby the industry of their subjects, there does not follow 
from it that misery which accompanies the liberty of particular men’.? 
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The same sovereigns that find themselves in the state of nature in rela- 
tion to one another have provided with particular territories, the con- 
ditions in which the refinements of life can flourish. 

In the second place states have not been vulnerable to violent attack 
to the same degree that individuals are. Spinoza, echoing Hobbes in his 
assertion that ‘two states are in the same relation to one another as two 
men in the condition of nature’, goes on to add ‘with this exception, 
that a commonwealth can guard itself against being subjugated by 
another, as a man in the state of nature cannot do. For, of course, a 
man is overcome by sleep every day, is often afflicted by disease of 
body or mind, and is finally prostrated by old age; in addition, he is 
subject to other troubles against which a commonwealth can make 
itself secure’.!° One human being in the state of nature cannot make 
himself secure against violent attack; and this attack carries with it the 
prospect of sudden death. Groups of human beings organized as states, 
however, may provide themselves with a means of defence that exists 
independently of the frailties of any one of them. And armed attack by 
one state upon another has not brought with it a prospect comparable 
to the killing of one individual by another. For one man’s death may 
be brought about suddenly, in a single act; and once it has occurred, it 
cannot be undone. But war has only occasionally resulted in the physi- 
cal extinction of the vanquished people. In modern history it has been 
possible to take Clausewitz’s view that ‘war is never absolute in its 
results’ and that defeat in it may be merely ‘a passing evil which can be 
remedied’. Moreover, war in the past, even if it could in principle lead 
to the physical extermination of one or both of the belligerent peoples, 
could not be thought capable of doing so at once in the course of a 
single act. Clausewitz, in holding that war does not consist of a single 
instantaneous blow, but always of a succession of separate actions, was 
drawing attention to something that in the past has always held true 
and has rendered public violence distinct from private. It is only in the 
context of recent military technology that it has become pertinent to 
ask whether war could not now both be ‘absolute in its results’ and 
‘take the form of a single, instantaneous blow’, in Clausewitz’s under- 
standing of these terms; and whether therefore violence does not now 
confront the state with the same sort of prospect it has always held for 
the individual." 

This second difference, that states have been less vulnerable to 
violent attack by one another than individual men, is reinforced by a 
third contingency of great importance; that in so far as states have 
been vulnerable in this sense they have not been equally so. Hobbes 
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builds his account of the state of nature upon the proposition that 
‘Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of body and mind ... 
[that] the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest’.'” It is this 
equal vulnerability of every man to every other that, in Hobbes’ view, 
renders the condition of anarchy intolerable. In modern international 
society, however, there has been a persistent distinction between Great 
Powers and small. Great Powers have been secure against the attacks of 
small Powers; and have had to fear only other Great Powers, and 
hostile combinations of Powers. We have only to think of the security 
enjoyed by Great Britain in the nineteenth century to appreciate that 
the insecurity which is a feature of the Hobbesian state of nature, in so 
far as it exists in international society, is not distributed equally among 
all its members. It is interesting to find Gentz writing of ‘the European 
Commonwealth’ that ‘The original inequality of the parties in such a 
union as is here described is not an accidental circumstance, much less 
a casual evil; but is in a certain degree to be considered as the previous 
condition and foundation of the whole system’.!3 A footnote follows: 
‘Had the surface of the globe been divided into equal parts, no such 
union would ever have taken place; and an eternal war of each against 
the whole is probably the only event we should have heard of’. If Great 
Powers are relatively safe from attack and do not stand in need of the 
protection of a central authority, then by the same token they are 
themselves in a position to attack others and to withstand the pres- 
sures which other states may seek to bring to bear upon them. If an 
even distribution of strength among states would seem unfavourable to 
the development of international society, it is also true that great dis- 
crepancies in strength may obstruct its working or even prove irrecon- 
cilable with it. One of the central contentions of theorists of the 
balance of power has been that if international society is to be main- 
tained, no one state may be in a position to dominate the rest. Other 
writers have gone beyond this, to assert with Gentz himself, in a doc- 
trine in which the principle of the balance of power becomes difficult 
to disentangle from that of collective security, ‘That if that system is 
not merely to exist, but to be maintained without constant perils and 
violent concussions, each member which infringes it must be in a con- 
dition to be coerced, not only by the collective strength of the other 
members, but by any majority of them, if not by one individual’.'* 
Ancillon, writing sixteen years later, saw the same principle at work in 
the early development in Italy of the principle of equilibrium: ‘Le voisi- 
nage d’un grand nombre d’états, trop inégaux pour résister l’un a 
Vautre, y avait fait saisir, suivre et appliquer de bonne heure ces 
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maximes de prudence qui servent de sauvegarde au droit, et qui 
allaient passer de ce petit théatre sur un théatre plus vaste’. 

A fourth point of contrast that has often been remarked is that states 
in their economic lives enjoy a degree of self-sufficiency beyond com- 
parison with that of individual men. Thus while it has been one of the 
themes of theorists of international society to stress the mutual depen- 
dence of states in trade, at the same time their relative economic inde- 
pendence of one another, by contrast with individuals, has provided 
support for the argument that states are able to tolerate a form of 
society looser than that which is crowned by a government. 

As against the Hobbesian view that states find themselves in a state 
of nature which is a state of war, it may be argued, therefore, that they 
constitute a society without a government. This society may be com- 
pared with the anarchical society among individual men of Locke’s 
imagining, and also with primitive anarchical societies that have been 
studied by anthropologists. But although we may employ such analo- 
gies, we must in the end abandon them, for the fact that states form a 
society without a government reflects also the features of their situa- 
tion that are unique. The working of international society must be 
understood in terms of its own, distinctive institutions. These include 
international law, diplomacy and the system of balance of power. 
There may be others which should be ranked alongside these; it is 
arguable, for example, that collaboration among the Great Powers to 
manage the affairs of international society as a whole and impart to 
them a degree of central direction — seen in operation in the series of 
conferences from Westphalia to Potsdam, and finding its most perfect 
embodiment in the Concert of Europe — also represents such an institu- 
tion, even though it has functioned only intermittently. 


Ill 


The idea that sovereign states find themselves in a Hobbesian state 
of nature, as well as standing on its own as a description of what 
international politics is like, is also to be found linked to demands 
for the establishment of a universal state. In doctrines like that of 
Kant in Perpetual Peace, the Hobbesian domestic analogy is applied 
to international relations, but in this case taken further to embrace 
not only the idea of the state of nature but also that of the social 
contract. 

The Kantian view of international relations involves a dilemma. If 
states are indeed in a Hobbesian state of nature, the contract by means 
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of which they are to emerge from it cannot take place. For if covenants 
without the sword are but words, this will be true of covenants directed 
towards the establishment of universal government, just as it will hold 
true of agreements on other subjects. The difficulty with the Kantian 
position is that the description it contains of the actual condition of 
international relations, and the prescription it provides for its improve- 
ment, are inconsistent with one another. Action within the context of 
continuing international anarchy is held to be of no avail; but at the 
same time it is in the international anarchy that the grand solution of 
the international social contract is held to take place. 

The advocate of a universal state can show his scheme to be feasible 
as well as desirable only by admitting that international relations do 
not resemble a Hobbesian state of nature; that in it covenants without 
the sword are more than words and the materials may be found with 
which to bring about collaboration between sovereign governments. 
But to make this admission is to weaken the case for bringing the inter- 
national anarchy to an end. For the establishment of a universal gov- 
ernment cannot then be regarded as a sine qua non of the world order. 
If a Hobbesian description of the international state of nature is aban- 
doned for a Lockean one, then the case for a fundamental change is 
simply that which Locke presents for a contract of government: that to 
crown the anarchical society with a government would be to render it 
more efficient. 

However, such a case might still be a quite formidable one. It may 
rest essentially on something which the Lockean description of inter- 
national society itself admits: that in it the private use of force is toler- 
ated or even in certain circumstances required. The international 
society described by the international lawyers and the theorists of 
balance of power is one in which war has a permanent and perhaps 
even a necessary place. The argument for proceeding from anarchy to 
government may therefore be stated, as Kant states it, in terms of the 
possibility and desirability of perpetual peace. 

It is a facile view according to which a universal state would abolish 
war because war is a relationship between sovereign states and sover- 
eign states would have been abolished. Either we may take war to 
mean any kind of organized violence between large groups of human 
beings, in which case the statement is false. Or we may understand the 
term in the narrow sense of a contention between sovereign states, in 
which case although the statement is true it is misleading. War in this 
latter sense comprises only one area of the spectrum of possible viol- 
ence; if the elimination of war in this special sense of public war were 
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to occasion the re-establishment of the various forms of private war, 
this could not necessarily be counted a gain. 

If, however, a universal state should be understood as providing, just 
as does the system of sovereign states, a particular solution to the 
problem of the management of violence, rather than a means of tran- 
scending it, this is not to say that it is an inferior solution. It may be 
argued that the propensities for violence that are inherent in any form 
of political organization on a world-scale will be better managed 
through the medium of a single authority entrusted with the legiti- 
mate exercise of force, than through many such authorities; just as this 
is the case in the smaller geographical context of the nation-state. Such 
an argument might well be sustained; yet the traditional arguments 
upholding international society against universal government would 
first have to be met. 

These arguments have often rested on a preference for liberty in 
international relations over order or security: the liberty of states and 
nations from domination by a central power, and of individuals from 
the reach of a tyrannical government whose ubiquitous authority must 
deny them the right of foreign asylum. It may well be replied to this 
that order or security is the prime need of international society, and 
that liberty should if necessary be sacrificed to it. International 
anarchy, however, may be preferred on grounds of order also. 

Government, involving as it does a legal monopoly of the use of 
force, provides a means for maintaining order; but it is also a source of 
dissension among conflicting groups in society, which compete for its 
control. If government authority, once it is captured, may be wielded 
so as to deny the resort to force by private individuals or groups, it is 
also the case that the existence of the governmental mechanism con- 
stitutes a prize in political conflict, which raises the stakes in such 
conflict to a level above that it would otherwise be. In the typical 
modern nation-state order is best preserved when conflict takes the 
form of a competition between the contending forces for control of a 
single government, rather than that of competition among govern- 
ments. Yet the political community is also familiar in which the 
reverse is the case; in which the dangers to order arising from the co- 
existence of sovereign governments are less than those involved in the 
attempt to hold hostile communities in the framework of a single 
polity. The partition of India in 1947 had this rationale. It is possible 
also to view the problem of order in the world community in this way. 
Formidable though the classic dangers are of a plurality of sovereign 
states, these have to be reckoned against those inherent in the attempt 
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to contain disparate communities within the framework of a single 
government. It is an entirely reasonable view of world order at the 
present time that it is best served by living with the former dangers 
rather than by attempting to face the latter. 
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The Grotian Conception of 
International Society (1966) 


Introductory note 


This paper was presented to, and discussed by, the British Committee on 14 
and 15 April 1962. In the previous paper (‘Society and Anarchy in 
International Relations’) Bull was concerned with establishing the basic idea 
of an international society and sought to contrast it with both a Hobbesian 
image of unbridled anarchy and a Kantian vision of universal community. In 
‘The Grotian Conception of International Society’ Bull unpacks the tradition 
of international society itself. He identifies a pluralist conception of interna- 
tional society, associated here with Vattel, the nineteenth-century positivist 
international lawyers and, in particular, with the work of Lassa Oppenheim, 
and he seeks to contrast this with the solidarist conception which he associ- 
ates with Grotius and what he terms the ‘neo-Grotians’. 

We have also reprinted an edited version of Bull’s original discussion of 
this paper in which Bull demonstrates very clearly his sympathy at this time 
with the pluralists. He shares what might be called the prudential realism of 
the pluralists and also argued that the neo-Grotians presented too simple a 
view of the moral dilemmas involved in international relations. Bull’s 
concern with Grotius continued throughout his life. His discussion in this 
paper of Grotius and of the relationship between the historical Grotius and 





* Hedley Bull, ‘The Grotian Conception of International Society’, reprinted 
from Herbert Butterfield and Martin Wight (eds), Diplomatic Investigations 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1966), pp. 51-73. 
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the ‘Grotian tradition’ should be compared with his own later writings on the 
subject and with the excellent analysis by Benedict Kingsbury.} 


I 


UNDERLYING A GREAT DEAL OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE of international 
relations since the First World War there is a certain conception of 
international society, whose imprint may be traced in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Paris Pact, the United Nations Charter and 
the Charter of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. It is 
widely taken to contain within itself an adequate formula for orderly 
and just international conduct, such that the disparity between it and 
the actual course of events since 1919 may be ascribed to the failure of 
states or statesmen to behave in accordance with it, rather than to its 
own inherent defects. The purpose of this essay is, at the risk of losing 
sight of its many varieties and nuances, to state the essence of this doc- 
trine; and to consider the adequacy of its prescriptions. 

The conception of international society I have in mind may be called 
the Grotian conception. The reason for giving it this name does not lie 
in the part which the writings of Grotius have played in bringing about 
this twentieth century doctrine, although this has been by no means 
negligible; but simply in the measure of identity that exists between 
the one and the other. We shall have occasion to consider the differ- 
ence as well as the resemblances between Grotius himself and the 
twentieth century neo-Grotians; but the resemblances are remarkable 
enough to warrant our treatment of De Jure Belli ac Pacis as containing 
the classical presentation of the same view. Two important studies, to 
which reference will be made, have discerned a return to Grotius in 
this century, and along with it a reversal of the previous trend of inter- 
national legal thought, which from the seventeenth century to the 





+ See Hedley Bull, ‘The Importance of Grotius in the Study of International 
Relations’, in Hedley Bull, Benedict Kingsbury and Adam Roberts (eds), Hugo 
Grotius and International Relations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), pp. 65-93; 
and Benedict Kingsbury, ‘Grotius, Law, and Moral Scepticism: Theory and 
Practice in the Thought of Hedley Bull’, in Ian Clark and Iver B. Neumann 
(eds), Classical Theories of International Relations (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1996), 
pp. 42-70. Bull’s original reading of Grotius was examined at the original 1962 
meeting in a detailed 14-page paper by Herbert Butterfield. Bull Papers. 
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early twentieth, had been away from him. The first of these studies, by 
Cornelius van Vollenhoven, was written in the summer of 1918 and 
looked forward to the resuscitation of Grotian doctrines, for which the 
World War seemed to have set the stage.! The second was published by 
the late Sir Hersch Lauterpacht in 1946, by which time he was able to 
record the penetration by these doctrines into positive international 
law.” Both these writers are concerned to contrast the position shared 
by Grotius and the twentieth-century neo-Grotians with representative 
thinkers of the intervening period, Vollenhoven taking Vattel to exem- 
plify a position contrary to that of Grotius, and Lauterpacht referring 
in this connection to the work of the nineteenth-century international 
legal positivists. Vollenhoven and Lauterpacht, it should be noted, 
themselves embrace the broad Grotian position. It shall be our 
purpose, while exploring the conflict between this position and that 
alternative conception of international society to which Vattel and the 
nineteenth-century positivists may be said to have contributed, to con- 
sider whether the return to Grotius does indeed constitute that 
advance which Vollenhoven and Lauterpacht take it to be. 

The central Grotian assumption is that of the solidarity, or potential 
solidarity, of the states comprising international society, with respect to 
the enforcement of the law. This assumption is not explicitly adopted 
and defended by Grotius, but, it will be argued, the rules which he pro- 
pounds for international conduct are such as to presuppose that it is 
made. In the conception of international society which stands opposed 
to the Grotian doctrine the contrary assumption is made that states do 
not exhibit solidarity of this kind, but are capable of agreeing only for 
certain minimum purposes which fall short of that of the enforcement 
of the law. In the view it takes of the area of actual or potential agree- 
ment among the member states of international society it may be called 
pluralist where the Grotian doctrine is solidarist; and the rules it pre- 
scribes for relations among them are such as to reflect this difference. 

The issues which divide the Grotian or solidarist conception from 
the pluralists one may be stated with greater precision by contrasting 
the doctrine of Grotius himself with that of a particular representative 
of the latter school, Lassa Oppenheim, the first edition of whose 
International Law was published in 1905 and 1906.* Three aspects of 
the disagreement between them are especially relevant to our inquiry. 
The first concerns the place of war in international society. The second 
is about the sources of the law by which the member states of interna- 
tional society are bound. And the third turns upon the status in the 
society of states of individual human beings. 
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II 


On what is perhaps the most fundamental question of the theory of 
international relations Grotius and Oppenheim (and indeed, the two 
schools of thought they illustrate) are at one. Both assert the existence 
of an international society and of laws which are binding on its 
member states in their relations with one another. Both are opposed to 
the tradition of Realpolitik, according to which there is no international 
society but rather an international state of nature in which states are 
without binding obligations in their relations with one another. And 
both are hostile also to that doctrine according to which the standards 
to which appeal may be made in international politics enjoin not the 
preservation of international society, but its subversion and replace- 
ment by a universal empire or cosmopolitan society.* 

For anyone who upholds, as Grotius and Oppenheim do, the idea of 
international society, the fact of war presents a difficulty. In domestic 
society the private use of force, apart from certain residual rights of 
self-defence, is proscribed; and the legitimate exercise of violence is the 
monopoly of the community. If the private use of force has the same 
significance in relations among states that it has within them, then the 
fact of war must be taken to indicate that international society does 
not exist. If their theories are to take account of war and not merely 
ignore it, those who seek to show that there is a society of states must 
therefore demonstrate that in international relations the private use of 
force has a meaning altogether different from that which attaches to it 
within the confines of the state. They must present international 
society as a society of a different sort from that formed by individual 
men; as one with whose functioning the private use of force may be 
consistent. It is a point of departure common to Grotius and 
Oppenheim that war of a certain sort plays a part in international 
society; and that so far from indicating its absence, it provides evi- 
dence of its working. They are concerned to show, therefore, that while 
some kinds of war are contrary to the law of international society, 
other kinds may be sanctioned by it. 

On the question of the legitimacy of war there are three possible 
positions. There is first the view of the pacifist that no war or act of war 
is legitimate. There is secondly the view, sometimes called that of the 
militarist, that any war or act of war is legitimate. And there is the view 
that a distinction should be drawn between some wars, or acts of war, 
and others; that some are legitimate while others are not. It is upon 
this third position that Grotius and Oppenheim both take their stand. 
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The pacifist and militarist positions are alike inimical to the idea of 
international society: the former because it rejects that violence which 
is necessary to uphold the international order against attempts to 
subvert it; the latter because it admits violence of a sort that must 
destroy the international order; and both because, in asserting that war 
stands beyond the reach of law, they are denying the relevance of 
international law to a large area of international experience. Grotius is 
expressing a doctrine common to all those who embrace the concep- 
tion of an international society when he writes: ‘For both extremes, 
then, a remedy must be found, that men may not believe either that 
nothing is allowable or that anything is.’> 

Here, however, the agreement between Grotius and Oppenheim 
ends. There are two ways in which the attempt may be made to distin- 
guish just war from unjust. Either we may say that a just war is one 
fought for a just cause. Or we may say that it is one conducted in a just 
or lawful way. Whereas Oppenheim holds the law to be concerned 
exclusively with determining what constitutes lawful conduct in war, 
Grotius believes it also to distinguish just from unjust causes of war, 
and to insist that war be waged only for the former. 

According to Oppenheim, although it is a part of ethics to distin- 
guish just from unjust causes of war it is no part of international law. 
War, on his view, is the prerogative right of sovereign states; and the 
law is concerned simply to take account of the fact of war when it 
occurs, and to regulate the way in which it is conducted. Before 1919 
the international law arising from custom and treaty was wholly in 
accord with Oppenheim’s view. It had evolved certain rules concerning 
the observance of due form in beginning and ending a war; the legal 
consequences for states and individuals of the existence of a state of 
war; the proper limits of violence in war; and the relations between 
belligerent and non-belligerent states. But it did not seek to infringe 
the right of states to undertake war. 

Grotius, by contrast, insists that it is the province of the law to deter- 
mine the proper causes for which war may be fought. His basic crite- 
rion of just war is that it be fought in order to enforce rights: ‘No other 
cause for undertaking war can there be excepting injury received.’¢ In 
elaborating this doctrine Grotius confines the just causes of war to 
three: defence, the recovery of property and the infliction of punish- 
ment. Since the First World War the Grotian doctrine of a distinction 
between just and unjust causes of war, and of the limitation of lawful 
causes of war to the former, has been written into positive inter- 
national law. The League of Nations Covenant, the Paris Pact and the 
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United Nations Charter all reject the older doctrine of an unqualified 
prerogative of states to resort to war; and all present war as something 
which can be legitimate only when it is the means by which the law is 
upheld, whether such war is undertaken on the independent decision 
of particular states or on the authority of bodies, such as the United 
Nations Security Council, deemed to represent the society of nations as 
a whole. 

The drawing of a distinction between just and unjust causes of war 
may be said to have two effects. It excludes one kind of war; but at the 
same time it sanctifies another and enhances its dignity. Grotius was 
clearly intent that his doctrine should have the first effect, of excluding 
occasions of war. It is worth remarking how restrictionist he is in 
defining the boundaries of what is permissible. His proposition that 
‘war ought not to be undertaken except to enforce rights’ is one that 
permits war only the function of conserving a fixed system of rights, of 
responding to infringements of them; it does not admit of war to 
change the system of rights.’ He devotes a chapter to enumerating 
unjust causes of war.® In elaborating the right of self-defence he rejects 
the claims of preventive war, insisting that we must be certain not only 
regarding the power of our neighbour but also regarding his intent. 
The desire for richer lands furnishes no just cause of war; nor the 
refusal of marriage, where there is an abundance of marriageable 
women; nor ‘the desire to rule others against their will on the pretext 
that it is for their good’;? nor ‘the discovery of things previously taken 
over by others’.!° Consistent with his acceptance of the legitimacy of a 
society of sovereign states he rejects the title of Emperor or Church to 
universal empire as providing a just cause of war. Wars cannot justly be 
waged, either against those who refuse to accept the Christian religion 
or who err in its interpretation. Not even the desire of a subject people 
for freedom furnishes them with a just cause of war. 

Moreover, Grotius is hesitant to endorse resort to war even where 
there does exist a just cause. He devotes a chapter to the consideration 
of ‘Doubtful Causes of War’, and stipulates that in addition to just 
causes there must exist a conviction in the mind of the doer of its 
justice; in cases of doubt we must refrain from war.'! In another 
chapter of ‘Warnings not to Undertake War Rashly’ he urges that war 
ought not to be undertaken for every just cause, and in particular that 
‘war is not to be undertaken, unless of necessity’.!” All these restrictions 
are consonant with the purpose Grotius states in the Prolegomena for 
undertaking to write on the subject: that he had observed throughout 
the Christian world ‘a lack of restraint in relation to war, such as even 
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barbarous races should be ashamed of; I observed that men rush to 
arms for slight causes, or no cause at all... .’19 

At the same time Grotius is concerned that the distinction he has 
drawn will have the second effect also, that of sanctifying war which is 
waged on behalf of international society rather than against it or in 
disregard of it. War in the Grotian system derives its legitimacy from 
the service it renders to international society as a whole; the king or 
people going to war to redress an injury received are entitled to regard 
themselves as the instruments of a general purpose. Their aims in war 
include not merely reparation for the damage they have suffered, but 
also the infliction of punishment. Grotius rejects the view of Vitoria 
and others that punishment may be inflicted only by those who have 
civil jurisdiction over the wrongdoer. The natural law, he argues, does 
require that punishment be inflicted by one who is superior; but a state 
which has committed a crime has thereby made itself inferior to 
others, and may be punished by them, so long as they are not equally 
guilty of the same offence. The waging of just war to obtain reparation 
from the criminal king or people and inflict punishment upon it, 
moreover, is not confined to the state which is the victim of the crime. 
It is one of the central Grotian theses that ‘The causes ... which are just 
in relation to the person whose interest is at stake are just also in rela- 
tion to those who give assistance to others.’!* There is therefore a 
general right of participation in just war, conferred by ‘the mutual tie 
of kinship among men, which of itself affords sufficient ground for 
rendering assistance.’!’ Grotius even goes so far as to say that it is more 
honourable to avenge the wrongs of others than one’s own. 

Thus, although Grotius and Oppenheim both contend that war may 
be conducted within the bounds of international law and society, they 
differ as regards the place they assign to it. For Oppenheim war is a 
political act, and the attitude of the law towards the purposes for 
which it is waged is one of indifference. For Grotius war is either an 
infringement of the law or an act of law enforcement; and the interest 
of international society is not merely that the rules of war should be 
observed but also that the side upholding the law should triumph. It 
should be noted that each thinker, while stating his distinctive view, 
displays some awareness of the contrary position. Thus, Oppenheim 
does recognize that one of the reasons a state may have for going to 
war is the enforcement of its rights; and indeed his claim that the rules 
he is expounding have the status of law is founded upon the proposi- 
tion that they are enforced by ‘self-help and the help of other states 
which sympathize with the wronged one’.!® He contends, however, 
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that states also go to war for purely ‘political causes’ and that this is the 
fact of which the law needs to take account. Grotius appears to 
concede something to the position contrary to his own when he recog- 
nizes that, although a war cannot be just on both sides it can be just 
on neither side, so that there may exist a situation in which interna- 
tional society, as it were, is indifferent as to the outcome. Nevertheless 
there remains a fundamental contrast in their approaches; and it has 
important consequences for a wide range of their respective systems of 
thought. 


Ill 


The first of these concerns the rights and duties of belligerent states in 
relation to one another during the course of a war. The tendency of the 
Grotian doctrine that war be waged only for a just cause is to weaken 
the rules of customary and treaty law, requiring that it be conducted in 
a just way. For Oppenheim, who holds the law to make no distinction 
between just and unjust causes of war, it is a natural conclusion that 
the rules of war apply equally to both parties in a conflict. For Grotius, 
however, the question arises whether the party fighting for the law 
should suffer the same inhibitions as the side fighting against it. 

There is no logical inconsistency in holding both that war should be 
fought only for a just cause and that it should be carried on in a just 
way. Yet in their application to social life there is clearly a certain 
tension between these two doctrines. If international society is to 
regard war as a contest in which one side is seeking to uphold the law 
and the other to undermine it, it would seem desirable that no obstacle 
be placed in the way of the former. On the other hand, if the prime 
consideration is to ensure that war, for whatever reason it breaks out, is 
conducted according to the rules, then the duty to abide by the laws of 
war must be made reciprocal, for it is only on the understanding of 
reciprocity that any prospect exists of their being observed. 

Grotius does not reject the idea of laws of war; on the contrary De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis is as much concerned with upholding jus in bello as it 
is with defining jus ad bellum; and almost the whole of Book III is 
devoted to the former subject. What he rather does is attempt to recon- 
cile the two conceptions. In asking himself what is permissible in war 
he begins by considering the matter from the standpoint of natural 
law, which he regards as the chief source of international law and in 
terms of which his theory of the just causes of war has been primarily 
worked out. From this viewpoint, Grotius considers just conduct in war 
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to be something deriving from the justice of the cause for which it is 
fought: for ‘in a moral question things which lead to an end receive 
their intrinsic value from the end itself’.1? Moreover, given a right to 
self-defence, the recovery of property or the infliction of punishment, 
all use of force which is necessary to enforce that right is permissible. 
From such a viewpoint no rights are enjoyed by the unjust party and 
no obligations bind the just, apart from that of remaining within the 
bounds of necessity. 

Grotius goes on, however, to consider the matter from the stand- 
point of the law of nations, the law arising from the will of nations or 
of many nations. From this viewpoint any war which is waged on 
behalf of a sovereign Power and is preceded by a declaration of war, is 
a lawful war; and whatever the cause for which it is undertaken, acts 
performed in it may be said to have ‘a legal effect’. The laws of war of 
the early seventeenth century, which Grotius goes on to expound, 
were extremely permissive by comparison with what they had become 
by the time of Oppenheim. For example, according to Grotius’ 
account the law of nations permitted belligerents to kill and injure all 
who are in enemy territory, including women and children; to destroy 
and pillage enemy property, even that which is held sacred; to kill 
captives and hostages; and to make slaves of prisoners of war 
(although it strictly forbade the use of poison). Grotius, however, 
makes clear his dissent from the existing state of the law by saying 
that it prescribes merely what is permissive in the sense that it is done 
with impunity, even though it might ‘deviate from the rule of right’.!® 
He then adds a series of pleas for moderation in the exercise of what 
the law permits. 

It is noteworthy also that Grotius displays considerable understand- 
ing of the functions performed in international society by a system of 
laws of war which disregard the causes for which a war is fought. He 
considers why it is that the law of nations insists upon a declaration of 
war, and concludes that it is so that ‘the fact might be established with 
certainty that war was being waged not by private initiative but by the 
will of each of the two peoples’.!? He asks why nations should have 
approved a rule allowing both belligerents the right to kill, and gives 
these reasons: ‘To undertake to decide regarding the justice of a war 
has been dangerous for other peoples, who were on this account 
involved in a foreign war ... . Furthermore, even in a lawful war, from 
external indications it can hardly be adequately known what is the just 
limit of self-defence, of recovering what is one’s own, or of inflicting 
punishments; in consequence it has seemed altogether preferable to 
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leave decisions in regard to such matters to the scruples of the belliger- 
ents rather than to have recourse to the judgements of others.’”° 

But although he admits the idea of laws for the conduct of war that 
do not discriminate among the belligerents with regard to the causes 
they pursue, Grotius weakens its force by stating alongside it the con- 
trary doctrine he derives from natural law. If we treat De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis as the exposition of a system of law, rather than as a contribution 
to philosophy or political theory, it has the grave weakness which 
Lauterpacht has remarked, that while it tells us what is said about 
international relations by various laws (the Roman law, natural law, 
the law of nations, divine law, canon law, the moral law) it nowhere 
forges these into a system by stating unambiguously what is the law.”1 
In his discussion of what is permissible in war Grotius states what the 
natural law and the law of nations each contains on this subject, and 
criticizes both from the standpoint of love and Christian charity; but 
he leaves us without guidance as to which of these constitutes the law 
in cases of conflict. It is difficult to decide, therefore, how the clash 
between the natural law and the law of nations with regard to what is 
permissible in war is reconciled in Grotius’ account. Setting aside the 
question of the law, however, we can form some impressions of what 
he thought should be done and of what kind of rules he thought inter- 
national society requires. 

It is clearly not the view of Grotius that those who are fighting for an 
unjust cause thereby place themselves outside international society, 
where they enjoy no rights. Although it is suggested by some of his 
language, such a conception is foreign to Grotius’ fundamental asser- 
tion of the universality of international society, the participation of all 
mankind in magna communitas gentium. It derives not from the theory 
of just war but from the doctrine of a holy war, the conception of a 
struggle between completely incompatible systems, against which the 
main thrust of the idea of international society was directed. To make 
wat against a state in order to compel it to conform to the rules, even 
to punish it in the severest way for having broken them, is still to treat 
it as part of the system. 

Moreover, Grotius urges that the party equipped with a just cause 
should practice moderation towards the enemy. There is a limit to 
vengeance and punishment; punishment may often be justly remitted 
even to enemies who deserve death; women, children, farmers, mer- 
chants, prisoners, even the guilty, if their number is very great, should, 
if possible, be spared for ‘the rules of love are broader than the rules of 
law’.?2 Good faith must always be observed with the enemy, not only 
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with an unjust king or people, but even with tyrants and pirates and 
with those who are faithless. 

Grotius, however, nowhere says that the privileged position afforded 
by natural law to the just party is overridden by the law of nations. 
And while he employs arguments drawn from the higher moral law to 
plead moderation in the exercise of these privileges, he also uses such 
arguments to show that the acts of a king or people fighting an unjust 
war, even if they conform to the laws of war, are morally wrong. Those 
with a just cause, moreover, are specifically afforded the privilege of 
violating neutral territory in case of necessity.” Those who have given 
others cause for just war are denied the right of self-defence against the 
just invader of the territory; the argument that ‘few are satisfied with 
exacting vengeance in proportion to the injury suffered’ Grotius dis- 
misses on the ground that ‘fear of an uncertainty cannot confer the 
right to resort to force’.”4 

The progress after 1919 of the doctrine that war should be fought 
only for a just cause has confronted the twentieth-century neo- 
Grotians with the same problem of reconciling this with the tradition 
of laws of war, so much less permissive by this time as the result of 
changes brought about by both custom and treaty. Like Grotius they 
have not felt able to deny the unjust party all rights in war. The view 
of the United States Military Tribunal at Nuremberg in the Weizsacker 
case, that the Paris Pact ‘implicitly authorized the other nations of the 
world to take such measures as they might deem proper or necessary to 
punish the aggressor’, and that it ‘placed the transgressor outside the 
society of nations’, was untypical.?> Lauterpacht in his view that ‘any 
application to the actual conduct of war of the principle ex injuria jus 
non oritur would transform the contest into a struggle which is subject 
to no regulation at all’, is giving expression to the same hesitancy 
which Grotius experienced when faced with the implications of the 
just war doctrine.” At the same time, like Grotius, Lauterpacht seeks to 
salvage something of the idea of discrimination in favour of the just 
party, while shrinking before its full consequences. 

The second important consequence of the disagreement between 
Grotius and Oppenheim about the just war concerns the relationship 
between the states immediately involved in the war and the remainder 
of international society. Oppenheim’s theory, since it treats the causes 
for which the war is waged as irrelevant from the point of view of the 
law, extends no invitation to other states to enter the conflict on the 
side of the just party. Although in his system any state not immedi- 
ately involved may, by exercising its prerogative of making war, decide 
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to join in the conflict, it is also true that such a state is not encouraged 
by the law to regard the causes of other states as its own. Moreover, 
according to Oppenheim, having once embarked upon the policy of 
neutrality a state has, in return for enjoying the rights of this status, 
the duty of absolute impartiality as between the belligerents. Grotius, 
however, holds that when a war breaks out, one party may be seen to 
have a just cause; and it is his view also, as we have noted, that the 
causes which are just in relation to the person whose interest is at stake 
are just also when adopted by those who render him assistance.?’ In 
Grotius’ view, therefore, if a war breaks out in which one party has a 
just cause, all other states have the right to join in the struggle. 
Moreover, if they choose instead to remain neutral, that status does 
not oblige them to adopt an attitude of impartiality but requires them 
instead to exercise a qualified discrimination in favour of the just 
party. 

Grotius rejects the idea that third states have a duty to go to war on 
the side of the just party.2® He upholds the rights of ‘those who are of 
neither side in war’ against the tendency of belligerent states to 
infringe them. Indeed, he undoubtedly contributed to the develop- 
ment of the idea of neutrality as a regular status. Such a notion had no 
place in the systems of Vitoria and Suarez, and although Gentili among 
theorists of law had upheld it before him, Grotius was among the first 
to provide an analysis of it. But at the same time his concern for the 
victory of the just party in war leads him to subordinate the objective 
of limiting the number of participants in a conflict, which later writers 
such as Vattel were to regard as the chief object of a status of neutral- 
ity. In asserting the right of third states to enter the war on the side of 
the just party, and in reinforcing this with the idea of the nobility of 
fighting for causes in which one’s own interests are not involved, 
Grotius was diluting the idea of a right to be neutral with the earlier 
(and later) notion of the solidarity of the community in relation to a 
struggle between right and wrong. His definition of the duties attach- 
ing to a status of neutrality, moreover, reflected the same kind of dilu- 
tion. While those who wish not to participate in the war, and to have 
this wish respected by the belligerents, may do so, in Grotius’ view 
they must also refrain from hindering the just party or from assisting 
the unjust party (what Grotius had in mind was especially the exten- 
sion to belligerents of the right of passage across neutral territory and 
the supply to them of provisions). 

The just war doctrines contained in the League Covenant, the Paris 
Pact and the United Nations Charter also have the consequence of 
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weakening the right to remain neutral, and of transforming the duty of 
neutrals to be impartial into one of ‘qualified neutrality’ or ‘non- 
belligerency’. 

A third consequence of the disagreement between Grotius and 
Oppenheim concerning just war concerns the obligation of alliances. 
Oppenheim does insist that immoral obligations cannot be the object 
of a treaty; and that an alliance for the purpose of attacking a third 
state without provocation is not binding. But he does admit that ‘the 
question as to what is immoral is often controversial’;?? and he does 
not insist that a state is obliged to assist its ally only if it has a just 
cause. Grotius, by contrast, insists that the principle that war be fought 
only for a just cause must override the obligations of a treaty of 
alliance. 

The twentieth-century equivalent of Grotius’ doctrine is the princi- 
ple that the justice of the case, defined in relation to the purposes of 
international society as a whole, must override partial alliances. The 
disparagement of alliances, the international counterpart of Rousseau’s 
disparagement of factions as coming between the individual and the 
general will, is a feature of the solidarist ideology, engendered by the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. According to this ideology 
alliances, since they come between the individual state and interna- 
tional society as a whole, distort its judgement of ‘the merits of the 
issue’. They constitute in themselves a source of tension and discord; 
not a device for coping with it. Criticism of the French system of 
alliances in the inter-war years exemplified this solidarist view. After 
the Second World War the solidarist view itself became an important 
ingredient in the Indian doctrine of non-alignment. 

A fourth consequence concerns the right of states to territorial sover- 
eignty and their corresponding duty not to intervene in one another’s 
internal affairs. For Oppenheim the existence inside the boundaries of 
a state of a civil conflict in which one party may be said to have a just 
cause cannot be taken to qualify the duty of states to refrain from dic- 
tatorial intervention in foreign domestic conflicts. Oppenheim does 
recognize that intervention of this sort sometimes occurs in order to 
uphold minimum standards of humanity; and he concedes also that, 
as in the case of the intervention of the European Powers in Turkey so 
as to uphold the rights of Christian subjects, this may be accompanied 
by the support of public opinion. He is also able to conceive, further- 
more, that a time may arise when the law of nations will provide for 
humanitarian intervention, so long as this takes the form of the collec- 
tive intervention of the Powers (it is likely that he had in mind the 
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collective European intervention in China at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion). But he rejected any notion that a right of military interven- 
tion to enforce standards of conduct was already part of the law, his 
position being that the right of territorial and personal sovereignty and 
the duty of non-intervention were part of the constitution of interna- 
tional society; and that the only purposes for which they could be 
overridden were that of self-preservation and that of the maintenance 
of the balance of power. For Grotius, on the other hand, the right of a 
sovereign state to take up arms for a just cause applies to civil conflicts 
as well as international ones; kings, as well as being responsible for the 
safety and welfare of their subjects, are burdened with the guardian- 
ship of human rights everywhere. Although Grotius denies, along with 
Hobbes, that subjects may themselves justly rebel against their ruler, he 
holds that ‘nevertheless it will not follow that others may not take up 
arms on their behalf’.°° 

It would not be possible to find much support at the present time for 
the view that international law confers upon international society a 
right of humanitarian intervention by war, still less that it bestows 
such a right upon particular states. Nor would there be general assent 
to the more general presupposition of Grotius, from which his right of 
humanitarian intervention is derived: that individual human beings 
are subjects of international law and members of international society 
in their own right. On the other hand a number of developments in 
international theory and practice in this century indicate the progress 
of such conceptions: on the one hand the assertion of human rights in 
the United Nations Charter, the Charter of the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg and the Declaration of Human Rights; and on 
the other hand, the view of some international legal theorists that 
individual human beings are themselves subjects of international law, 
or even that international law conceived as a law regulating the rela- 
tions of sovereign states is ceasing to exist and is in process of giving 
place to a universal law of mankind.*! 

A fifth and final consequence concerns the obligation of individual 
human beings to bear arms on behalf of their ruler or state. For 
Oppenheim, who takes the view that only states are members of inter- 
national society and subjects of international law, the duty of the 
citizen to bear arms is something upon which international law cannot 
have anything to say. Grotius, however, contends that if an individual 
subject believes the cause of the war in which he is ordered to bear 
arms to be unjust, he should refuse. There is no ground for contending 
that such a principle has become part of international law in this 
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century. At Nuremberg the view was rejected that German soldiers, 
apart from being charged with having committed unjust acts in the 
course of the war, could be held culpable merely for having taken part 
in an unjust war. Such a notion is tantamount to the equation of war 
with murder and to the obliteration of the whole convention that 
there exists a society of states. 


IV 


The disagreement between Grotius and Oppenheim concerning the 
place of war in international society may be characterized in a different 
way. Oppenheim’s theory clearly rejects the view that international 
society is like domestic society; and it upholds the contrary doctrine 
that states form a society which is unique. The theory of Grotius, by 
contrast, hesitates between the one view and the other. 

Within the modern state there exists a government exercising a 
virtual monopoly of force. Above states no such government exists. If 
the only kind of political society that obtains is that represented by the 
modern state, then it may be argued that states do not form a political 
society; and that such prospects as may exist for the establishment of a 
political society on a universal scale depend upon the dismantling of 
the system of states and its replacement by a single, universal state. 
Those who have maintained that sovereign states do constitute a polit- 
ical society have done so by rejecting the model of the modern state 
and demonstrating that the society formed by states is one with its 
own special institutions and ways of working. Grotius and Oppenheim 
both contend that there is an international society, and they are both 
concerned to reject the domestic analogy. But while Oppenheim’s 
system is free of the domestic analogy, the Grotian system makes 
important concessions to it. 

In domestic society when violence is legitimately exercised it is as an 
act of law enforcement; and the rules which are recognized in relation 
to the use of force are calculated to place no obstacle in the path of the 
victory of the side representing the law. When the champions of the 
law clash with criminals, it is not expected that rules for the conduct of 
violent conflict will be observed, applying equally to both parties. 
Bystanders have the right to assist the victim of the crime, and the 
duty not to aid the criminal or to hinder the police. The chief loyalty 
of the citizen is to the state; in the event of a conflict between loyalty 
to the state and some more partial allegiance, the former must take pri- 
ority. In international society as conceived by Oppenheim, however, 
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the analogy with police action and crime is rejected. Since war is taken 
to be a legitimate political act of states, the consideration which 
informs the rules governing its conduct is not that of ensuring the 
victory of a just party but that of limiting the dimensions of the 
conflict so that the international order is not destroyed by it. The duty 
to observe the laws of war, the right of neutrality, the obligation of 
alliances, the right of sovereignty and duty of non-intervention, the 
silence of international law concerning the private duty to bear arms, 
are devices for the limitation of conflict. 

The position of Grotius is one of hesitancy between the domestic 
model and the international one. On the one hand Grotius embraces 
the notion that war is an act of law enforcement, substituting the idea 
of enforcement by particular members of society for that of enforce- 
ment by a central authority. But on the other hand he recognizes that 
war is a recurrent phenomenon; and that international society may be 
threatened by the way in which it is conducted as well as by the failure 
of the side representing the law to achieve victory. Thus he recognizes 
such institutions as the laws of war, neutrality, alliances and non-inter- 
vention, but at the same time seeks to circumscribe their operation 
with qualifying clauses drawn from his doctrine of the just war. 

However, although Grotius’ view of international relations concedes 
so much more to the domestic analogy than does that of Oppenheim, 
it may be argued that his own originality, his ‘contribution’, was to 
have assisted the movement of thought in a direction opposite to this. 
The place of the domestic model in De Jure Belli ac Pacis may be seen as 
a medieval residue; its novelty as lying in the stirrings it contains 
towards the conception of international society as a unique society, 
that is fully defined only by the writers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. From this perspective what is remarkable in Grotius is 
not that he ‘qualified’ such notions as those of the laws of war, neutral- 
ity, alliances and sovereignty with the solidarist doctrine of just war 
which he inherited and adapted from the Catholic tradition. What is 
noteworthy is rather that he recognized these notions at all, at a time 
when their position had not yet become assured. 

In this respect the positions of Grotius and of the twentieth-century 
neo-Grotians are quite distinct. Grotius stands at the birth of interna- 
tional society and is rightly regarded as one of its midwives. For him 
the terminology of a universal state is what is still normal, and the lan- 
guage of international relations can be spoken only with an effort. The 
neo-Grotians, however, have three more centuries of the theory and 
practice of international society behind them; their novelty lies not in 
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moving away from the domestic model in international relations, but 
in moving back towards it. 

A second aspect of the disagreement between Grotius and 
Oppenheim which may be briefly mentioned concerns the sources 
from which the law of nations is derived. For Oppenheim international 
law is the law arising from custom and treaty, and may be equated 
with what Grotius called the law of nations in the sense of the law 
arising from the will of nations or of many nations.*? Natural law, in 
Oppenheim’s view, forms no part of international law; and indeed he 
holds in addition that it does not exist. For Grotius, however, natural 
law is not merely a source of the law governing relations between 
states, alongside divine law and voluntary law; it is even taken to have 
a kind of primacy among the sources of the law of nations. He does 
not adopt the position of Pufendorf that natural law alone governs the 
relations between states. But he places it in a central position by 
arguing, on the one hand, that natural law is valid independently of 
divine law and cannot be overruled by it; and on the other hand that 
natural law is the ultimate source of the validity of voluntary law, and 
is itself a direct source of international law, when the positive law is 
silent. 

For Oppenheim, then, the law judged to be binding in international 
society may be gauged empirically by ascertaining the rules to which 
the states members of that society have given their express or their 
tacit consent. The prescriptions of international law in the positivist 
view display a certain broad conformity with the movement of histor- 
ical events. It is for this reason that Oppenheim takes states to be 
united in international society only for certain minimum purposes; 
and that he considers international society not to be universal, but to 
be limited to those states which share a certain civilization whose stan- 
dards are in origin Christian and European. But for Grotius the ascer- 
taining of the law is not merely a matter of empirical observation but, 
in so far as it involves the natural law, a matter of ‘certain fundamental 
conceptions which are beyond question, so that no one can deny them 
without doing violence to himself. For the principles of that law, if 
only you pay strict heed to them, are in themselves manifest and clear, 
almost as evident as are the things which we perceived by the external 
senses.’*3 In the understanding of Grotius, therefore, international law 
need not be in conformity with the movement of events but may utter 
a protest against them. Thus Grotius may prescribe rules for an interna- 
tional society united by an area of agreement much wider than any to 
which it has given its consent; and he may take international society 
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to be universal in scope, denying the distinction drawn by the exposi- 
tors of the positive international law between relations among member 
states of international society and relations between these and barbar- 
ians. Whereas for Oppenheim the question whether or not the law dis- 
tinguishes just from unjust causes of war is a matter to be determined 
by observation, for Grotius it is a matter settled in advance by the dic- 
tates of right reason. Moreover, whereas for Oppenheim it is an empir- 
ical question whether in any given case agreement exists as to which is 
the just party in a war, for Grotius the results of such an inquiry 
cannot alter the principle that each individual is equipped for the 
making of such a distinction. 

A third aspect of the disagreement we have been considering con- 
cerns the membership of international society. For Oppenheim inter- 
national society is composed of states, and only states possess rights 
and duties in international law. Individuals, in his view, may be 
regarded as objects of international law, as when rights and duties are 
conferred upon them by international agreements regarding diplo- 
matic immunities or extradition; but these are rights and duties in the 
domestic law of the country concerned and do not render the recipi- 
ents of them members of international society in their own right. 
Individuals can and do have rights and duties in other systems of rules; 
but in the conversation among the Powers there is a convention of 
silence about the place in their society of their human subjects, any 
interruption of which is a kind of subversion. In Grotius’ system, 
however, the members of international society are ultimately not states 
but individuals. The conception of a society formed by states and sov- 
ereigns is present in his thought; but its position is secondary to that of 
the universal community of mankind, and its legitimacy derivative 
from it. Grotius states in the Prolegomena that he wishes to expound 
that body of law ‘which is concerned with the mutual relations among 
states or rulers of states’;34 but the natural law, to which he affords 
primacy as a source of this law, is one which binds all human beings. 
The rights and duties of individuals may therefore be directly asserted 
in transactions between states, as we have noted in connection with 
the right of humanitarian intervention and the right to bear arms. 
Grotius’ use of the conception magna communitas humani generis is one 
calculated to buttress the idea of a society of states. By asserting the 
bonds of natural law binding the persons who ruled states and the 
communities of persons of whom they are composed he sought to fill 
the vacuum left by the declining force of divine or ecclesiastical law 
and the rudimentary character of existing voluntary or positive law. At 
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the same time the conception of a universal community of mankind is 
potentially destructive of the society of sovereign states, for it may be 
employed not only to support the rules of international society but 
also to assert others that undermine it. 


Vv 


The Grotian conception of international society is upheld by 
Vollenhoven and Lauterpacht on the ground that sovereign states 
cannot permit one another an unrestricted right to undertake war. 
According to these writers international society, different though it is 
from domestic, can and should be modelled upon it at least to this 
extent: that in it, violence is regarded as either police action or crime. 
The pluralist conception, which we have taken Oppenheim to exem- 
plify and which Vattel did a great deal to establish, they dismiss as one 
which amounts to the admission that international society does not 
exist; or as one which, while asserting the existence of international 
society, does not allow it to be capable of that further development 
which in the twentieth century it can and must undergo.* If the 
Grotian conception is said to be a scheme set over and against the 
facts, then the reply of its defenders is that the pluralist doctrine is a 
cowardly submission to them. ‘For what is the nature of Vattel’s 
success?’ asks Vollenhoven, seeking to account for the popularity of 
Le Droit des Gens. ‘The success of a mother who suffers herself to be 
bullied by her children; of a schoolmaster who abolished homework; of 
a cabinet minister who grants and puts down in the Estimates what- 
ever the members of parliament come to ask of him.’*° ‘In the assertion 
of “reason of State” and of the double standard of morality’, 
Lauterpacht writes, ‘the claim to an unrestricted right of war is the 
most important. It is not the dagger or the poison of the hired assassin 
or the sharp practice of the realistic politician which expresses most 
truly, upon final analysis, the ideas of “raison d’état”. It is the infliction, 
without a shadow of a specific right and without a claim to any partic- 
ular right, of the calamities and indignities of war and of the territorial 
mutilation and the very annihilation of statehood following upon 
defeat in war. Prior to the changes introduced by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Pact of Paris of 1928, and the Charter of the 
United Nations, that central idea of “reason of State” formed part of 
international law. States claimed — and had - the right to resort to war 
not only in order to defend their legal rights but in order to destroy the 
legal rights of other states.’?” 
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The question at issue between the Grotians and the pluralists is not 
one as to what is contained in the law. It is a question as to what kind 
of legal rules are most appropriate to the working of the international 
order; a matter not of international law but of international political 
science. The central assumption of the Grotians, as was mentioned at 
the outset of our inquiry, is that there exists solidarity in international 
society with regard to the enforcement of the law. If in fact a consensus 
may be reached as to the nature of the distinction between just and 
unjust causes of war; if the international community can be brought to 
agree in a particular case as to which side is engaging in police action 
and which in crime; if the claims of the former to represent interna- 
tional society as a whole are in fact given credence by the active or 
passive support of a preponderance of states, then it may well be that it 
is upon Grotian principles that the international order should be 
shaped. But if, on the other hand, no solidarity on these matters 
obtains; if international society finds itself unable to agree as to the cri- 
terion of just war; if the outbreak of war typically finds international 
society at large, as well as the belligerents themselves, divided as to 
which side embodies the just cause, then our conclusion must be a dif- 
ferent one. It may be argued of the Grotian conception in this event not 
merely that it is unworkable but that it is positively damaging to the 
international order; that by imposing upon international society a 
strain which it cannot bear, it has the effect of undermining those struc- 
tures of the system which might otherwise be secure. And it may be said 
of the pluralist doctrine that so far from constituting a disguised form of 
Realpolitik, it presents a set of prescriptions more conducive to the 
working of the international order than those of the Grotians. 

International society will be able to enforce its law only if it can mobi- 
lize superior power in its support. The existence of a system of rules 
favouring the victory of the just party may facilitate the imposition of the 
law, as the work of the police within a modern state is assisted by the 
legal principles we have discussed.** But they will not suffice to call into 
being a coalition with will and force sufficient to ensure victory, where 
these elements are lacking. That they have been lacking in the years since 
the First World War, and that the provisions of the Covenant, the Paris 
Pact and the Charter facilitating the victory of the just party in war have 
not been acted upon by an international community with solidarity 
enough to make a reality of them, is today well enough understood. 

What is less appreciated is that the Grotian doctrine may have, and 
perhaps has had, an influence positively detrimental to international 
order. For to the extent that it influences the course of events, the 
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doctrine that war should be fought only for a just cause is injurious to 
the institutions with which international society had equipped itself for 
the limitation of war. The qualifications that the Grotian doctrine 
attaches to its endorsement of institutions are such as to impede their 
working. If one side in an armed conflict regards itself as specially privi- 
leged by the laws of war, then reciprocal observance of these laws, which 
is a basic condition of their efficacy, is undermined. If a state which 
wishes to remain neutral nevertheless discriminates in favour of one 
party, then unless it does so from a position of superior strength, as did 
the United States when it pursued a policy of ‘qualified neutrality’ in 
1940-41, it cannot expect to have the belligerent which suffers discrimi- 
nation respect its wish. If the obligations of an alliance are to be qualified 
by the justice of the cause, this latter being something subjectively or 
arbitrarily determined, then an impediment exists to the conclusion or 
to the maintenance of alliances, which in the absence of a system of col- 
lective law enforcement may be held to be essential devices for the main- 
tenance of security and order. If a right of intervention is proclaimed for 
the purpose of enforcing standards of conduct, and yet no consensus 
exists in the international community governing its use, then the door is 
open to interventions by particular states using such a right as a pretext, 
and the principle of territorial sovereignty is placed in jeopardy. 

To show how in the twentieth century the influence of Grotian con- 
ceptions has in fact impeded the working of these institutions for the lim- 
itation of conflict would take us far afield. Three episodes may be 
mentioned, however, as having been especially influenced by the neo- 
Grotian doctrine. The first is the action of the League of Nations in 
imposing economic sanctions against Italy in 1935. The second is the trial 
and punishment of German and Japanese citizens by the International 
Military Tribunal of Nuremberg and that of the Far East, on charges of 
having begun an unjust war. The third is the war conducted in the name 
of the United Nations in Korea. None of these events could be regarded as 
having been brought about by the neo-Grotian doctrine; but each 
assumed the particular character it did in part because of that influence. 
The effects of these three episodes on the structure of international order 
were manifold and even contradictory; and it is possible to derive all sorts 
of lessons from them. But it might be argued in each case that the 
Grotian influence served to weaken devices for the limitation of conflict. 

The view of the pluralists is not to be dismissed as a mere rationaliz- 
ation of state practice; it is a conception of international society founded 
upon the observation of the actual area of agreement between states and 
informed by a sense of the limitations within which in this situation rules 
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may be usefully made rules of law. It seeks not to burden international 
law with a weight it cannot carry; and to have it leave room for the oper- 
ation of those political forces, beyond the control of law, on which the 
existence of international society also depends. Thus although 
Oppenheim’s exposition of the law allows war to be fought for any cause 
whatever, the political theory he presents does include a doctrine of just 
war; and it is partly in deference to this that he rejects the Grotian posi- 
tion. ‘The assertion that whereas all wars waged for political causes are 
unjust, all wars waged for international delinquencies are just, if there be 
no other way of getting reparation and satisfaction, is certainly incorrect 
in its generality. The evils of war are so great that, even when caused by 
an international delinquency, war cannot be justified if the delinquency 
was comparatively unimportant and trifling. And, on the other hand, 
under certain circumstances and conditions many political causes of war 
may correctly be called just causes. Only such individuals as lack insight 
into history and human nature can, for instance, defend the opinion 
that a war is unjust which has been caused by the desire for national 
unity or by the desire to maintain the balance of power which is the 
basis of all International Law.’*? It may be held one of the weaknesses of 
the Grotian and neo-Grotian doctrines that they do not take account of 
the theory of the balance of power, nor face up to the question of the 
relationship between the prescriptions emanating from this theory and 
the prescriptions of international law. 

Grotius is, I believe, fundamentally correct in his perception that 
international society cannot survive if it is to tolerate resort to war for 
any purpose whatever. The difference between Grotius and 
Oppenheim is partly explicable in terms of the fact that during the 
Thirty Years’ War all sorts of claims were being advanced, hostile to the 
emergence of a society of sovereign states and a reality to its first great 
theoretician, that in the opening years of the twentieth century 
seemed remote and improbable. War to enforce the right to universal 
empire and war to impose a religion cannot be comprehended under 
the heading of ‘war for political causes’ which Oppenheim thought 
international society could tolerate; and if these dangers did not seem 
real enough in 1905 to be worthy targets of protest, it was nevertheless 
still true that international society rested on the rejection of them. 
There is in Grotius also an awareness of a threat to international 
society more deadly even than these, and seeming still more remote 
within the confines of European international society in 1905: the war 
of barbarians. Grotius recognizes in addition to causes for war which 
are justifiable and causes which are merely persuasive (in the sense that 
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though just causes are stated for them, these are only pretexts) a third 
category of causes of war which are neither justifiable nor persuasive 
but ‘wars of savages’ fought without a cause of any sort.*° Vattel also is 
conscious of this possible dimension of international experience and 
speaks of those who begin war without pretext of any kind as ‘mon- 
sters unworthy of the name of men’, whom nations may unite to sup- 
press.*! If Oppenheim is correct in taking the divisions in international 
society to be too great to warrant an attempt to write a theory of just 
war into international law, it is also true that international society in 
his own time displayed on more fundamental matters a solidarity so 
great that it did not occur to him to call it in question. 

But it is one thing to appreciate that international society presup- 
poses abstention from war directed at certain ends and another to say 
that rules enjoining such abstention can usefully be made rules of law. 
Oppenheim’s approach to the question of the place of law in interna- 
tional society was accompanied by an attitude of complacency about 
war and its use as an instrument of national policy which is rightly 
rejected today. But it may still be held that the method he employed, 
of gauging the role of law in international society in relation to the 
actual area of agreement between states is superior to one which sets 
up the law over and against the facts. And although the solidarity 
exhibited by international society may increase in the future, just as it 
may decrease, it can still be argued that in the twentieth century the 
Grotian conception has proved premature. 
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British Committee on the Theory 
of International Politics 

(Sunday afternoon, 15 April 1962, 
2:30-4:30 p.m.) 


HEDLEY BULL: 


What the Master asked me to do was to take what I said last night in a 
somewhat more systematic way. 

I had in mind to criticize the conception of international relations embodied 
in the League and United Nations and to some extent in Western thinking 
about international relations. It generally seems to me that the League of 
Nations’ picture of the world is criticized on grounds that it is impracticable, 
but not on the grounds that it is morally unsound, or that it does not constitute 
even proper objectives to try and bring about. Whereas it seems to me that that 
kind of conception of international relations is open to objections on moral 
grounds as constituting too simple a view of the moral dilemmas of interna- 
tional politics, and as being a system which it may be dangerous even to try to 
attempt to put into practice —- as an objective of policy it seems to me to be 
questionable. So I want to try and take some of the general assumptions of this 
view and to make a couple of criticisms of it. I call it the Grotian conception of 
international society, because that is what I think it is. 

There is an important article by Sir Hersch Lauterpacht called the ‘Grotian 
Tradition in International Law’, which is published in the 1946 British Yearbook 
of International Law, in which Lauterpacht argues that the League Covenant and 
the UN Charter essentially embody Grotius — that Grotius said all that; and I 
think he substantiates that view. Of course Lauterpacht also argues that the 
Grotian conception of international society is a sound one and a morally 
admirable one; ... he contrasts it with the conception entertained by the nine- 
teenth-century positivist international lawyers, particularly as their writings cul- 
minated in the writings of Oppenheim. Whereas I want to take an unfavourable 
view of Grotius, and to try and rehabilitate the nineteenth-century positivists 
and the view particularly of Oppenheim, who, given that he had the limitations 
of a lawyer thinking about international politics, seems to me to have written 
more sensibly about international relations than certainly many other interna- 
tional lawyers and many other thinkers. 

I am not trying to object to the whole Grotian system — the whole Grotian 
conception of international politics — or trying to deny that he made a contri- 
bution to the development of the idea of a society of sovereign states. Clearly he 
did all this, and it is possible to make the sort of objections I am going to make 
to Grotius without denying other elements in the Grotian system. Grotius, you 
will recall, wrote in the situation of international anarchy in which the author- 
ity of divine law had broken down; in which the positive law, as it were, of Pope 
and Emperor had broken down; and in which there were really two views in the 
field: on the one hand the Machiavellian view that because there was no supe- 
rior authority over sovereign states, there was really therefore no law or no 
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authority binding on sovereign princes; and the other view ... that the only way 
to get order among princes was to re-establish some kind of universal state - to 
re-establish some sort of superior authority. And this, in a sense, was a view of 
both parties in the Wars of Religion. Now Grotius was trying to produce a third 
alternative between these two conceptions, and he found it in the notion that 
there was an international society - a society of states - which was morally 
binding and which was a real force even in the absence of any superior author- 
ity. The main grounds for his asserting the validity of such a system was his 
attempt to restate the doctrine of Natural Law: that there were moral and legal 
rules which were natural in the sense that they did not derive from God, and in 
the sense that they were not positive and did not derive from human will, but 
were obvious to all human beings ... . And it was on this basis of Natural Law 
that Grotius erected an international society. 

This I am not trying to object to. Iam objecting to the specifically Grotian 

. assumption of the solidarity or potential solidarity of the members of 
international society - the notion that all states are able to recognize 
common sets of rules. And this Grotian system ultimately derives from his 
belief that all individuals can recognize ... a single set of rules. Ultimately 
Grotius is a kind of cosmopolitan. He thinks it is a society of men rather than 
a society of states which holds together and states hold together because men 
all have these common rules. 

I want to take as the central illustration of this Grotian [conception] his doc- 
trine of the just war, and also the consequences he draws from the doctrine of 
the just war. By and large those people who have tried to distinguish the just 
from the unjust war, those people who rejected [either] the militarist doctrine 
that all wars are equally good or the pacifist doctrine that all wars are equally 
bad ... have done one of two things. If they made this distinction in terms of 
the causes of war, they tried to distinguish the just from the unjust causes of 
war. Or they have made the distinction in the way in which the war was con- 
ducted, in terms of the means which were used; so that there were two quite 
separate traditions of thinking on this subject - the attempt to distinguish just 
from unjust causes of a war and the attempt to distinguish the just from the 
unjust conduct of a war. In the Nuremberg trials, for example, both kinds of doc- 
trines were present and people were charged on both those grounds; some 
people were charged with having planned an aggressive war and some were 
charged with having committed war crimes. 

One of the features of the Grotian doctrine is, I think, that he is mainly 
concerned with the just causes of a war, that his writings are mainly con- 
cerned to make the distinction between the just and the unjust causes of war. 
And then he elevates this criterion of the just war [over] the justice or injus- 
tice in the conduct of war ... He does not entirely ignore it, but he is mainly 
concerned with distinguishing a just from an unjust war. He distinguishes the 
just war in three ways: he says a just war is one waged to combat an actual or 
intended invasion, that is to say a defensive war, one fought against aggres- 
sion; an unjust one is, of course, a war of aggression. Secondly, a war fought 
to punish an act of aggression; and thirdly a war to recover property. So that a 
large part of Grotius’ doctrine is concerned with the notion of aggression 
being bad, and the resistance or the punishment of aggression being just. And 
obviously this has been one of the trends of twentieth-century thinking about 
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warfare — the League of Nations Covenant, the Kellogg—Briand Pact, the UN 
Charter, the Nuremberg trials — all elaborate the doctrine of the just cause of 
war, chiefly in terms of aggression. And it has also been characteristic of the 
twentieth century, I think, that there has been a loss of interest in the other 
tradition of speculation ... [namely] in distinguishing just from unjust 
conduct in a war. I think it is widely held now that the traditional subject of 
the laws of war — permitting poison-gas and permitting damage to non-com- 
batants, and the killing of the innocent - these things are somehow things 
which are not relevant, somehow being out of date. It is no longer useful to 
talk about this subject ... In this sense there has been a basic return to Grotius 
in the elevation of the just cause of war and in the loss of interest in the other 
subject of a just means of war. 

A great part of Grotius’ whole system of international politics seems to derive 
from the central notion, the distinction between a just and an unjust war. Let 
me just mention some of them. The first one ... [is] the exaltation of the notion 
of the just cause of war over that of the just means of waging war, and the 
notion that if you have a just cause for war, then it really does not matter how 
you wage the war. If you are fighting to resist aggression, then it does not 
matter how you resist aggression. Now the high point of this tendency is the 
American doctrine of massive retaliation — the notion that if the Russians 
commit aggression, then this is so wicked that anything you do by way of retal- 
iation is justifiable .... The second consequence which stems from the Grotian 
doctrine is that the distinction between a just and an unjust war really qualifies, 
if it does not eliminate, the right of neutrality. There is not an absolute right of 
neutrality in Grotius’ view, because the neutral must ask which side in this 
conflict is just, and must treat the party waging the just war in a different way 
from the way in which he treats the party waging an unjust war. He has at least 
a duty, according to Grotius, not to hinder the war effort of the just party. Well, 
of course, similarly the League Covenant and the UN Charter undermine, 
qualify, and tend to eliminate the traditional right of neutrality. The doctrine of 
collective security really literally amounts to an elimination of the right of neu- 
trality; everybody has a duty to participate in the collective system. A third con- 
sequence of the Grotian view is ... that the just war doctrine undermines the 
obligation of alliances ... [If states] ... have an obligation to help another 
country in a war, this is an obligation that would hold only if that country is 
fighting a just cause; if fighting an unjust cause, then the alliance obligation 
must be passed over. And this is also present in the League of Nations and 
United Nations’ prejudice against alliances — the notion that alliances are bad 
because they come in the way of the smooth operation of the collective security 
system — that if you have got, as the French had in the interwar years, special 
alliances with the countries of Eastern Europe, well then this corrupts your 
judgement of international issues and prevents the operation of the collective 
security system ... I think that this prejudice against alliances is present in the 
Western world in the attempt of the Western world to present NATO as some- 
thing other than as an alliance - the attempt to regard NATO as a collective 
security system — [its] description as a regional security system in terms of the 
UN Charter — or to present NATO as a community, as the Atlantic community, 
something that is not an alliance but a moral association. And of course it is 
present also in the Indian doctrine of non-alignment ... 
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A fourth consequence which follows, I think, from the Grotian doctrine ... is 
that the question of the justice or injustice of a war tends to undermine the 
private military obligation of citizens. Each citizen does not have an absolute 
duty to bear arms, but must consider whether the war in which he is being 
asked to participate is a just war or not. [We see] in the Eichmann trial the way 
in which such a doctrine penetrates in the twentieth century. 

What I want to say about this doctrine is ... first ... [that] ... the just war doc- 
trine is ... morally inadequate, that it does not provide the basis for appraising 
the morality of a war, and secondly to say that the attempt, as it were, to write 
this principle of the just war into international practice and international law is 
really likely to defeat its own purpose; that it does not in fact promote interna- 
tional order or stability, but rather the reverse; and that the opposite extreme to 
the Grotian conception, the conception represented by the nineteenth-century 
positivists, in which they did not try to write the doctrine of a just war into inter- 
national law but left it outside, is something more consistent with the actual 
requirements of international order. Well, first, by saying that [the Grotian doc- 
trine] is morally inadequate, I think I have four points to make. In the first place, 
the notion that the only just cause of war can be to resist aggression and that 
any war fought for aggression must be unjust is clearly not the case. There are all 
sorts of situations in which we want to regard aggressive wars as good wars (most 
of the wars which Britain has fought to maintain the balance of power have been 
aggressive wars). You can’t account for the requirement of the country maintain- 
ing the balance of power to anticipate aggression and to anticipate the threat 
from the other side. You can’t explain the need for nations to render assistance 
to other nations except by recognizing the virtue in these terms of aggressive 
war. Simply the question of aggression or non-aggression or defence is no way of 
going about looking at this problem ... . Even if you ... restrict yourself to the 
requirements of an international society ... then there all sorts of ways in which 
you have to recognize the virtue of aggressive war. 

The second objection to this notion of the moral adequacy of Grotius’ doc- 
trine is the need in any appraisal of a war to balance the cause for which the 
war is fought as against the means with which it is being conducted. And I 
should have thought it was obvious that the American notion that the mere 
fact that the Russians commit an act of aggression justifies an uninhibited 
general nuclear war shows that you can’t consider the question of the justice of 
a war ... in terms of the cause for which it is fought. In my view no general 
nuclear war could possibly be justified —- that there is no cause of war which 
would justify an uninhibited general nuclear war. 

My third and fourth objections to the notion of the moral adequacy of Grotius 
on the just war really stem from the legalistic character of Grotius’ doctrine — the 
attempt really to divide the historical continuum into little compartments. The 
first one, my third point, is the notion that the justice or injustice of a war can 
be determined simply by reference to the moment at which the war began. [The 
idea that] who fired the first shot, who committed the act of aggression, who 
went over the border first, determines whether the party concerned is fighting a 
just or an unjust war. Whereas in fact one can’t treat historical situations like 
this. One has to consider what happened before the act of aggression was com- 
mitted, what the situation was out of which the aggression began. One has to 
consider the aftermath, and has to consider the war itself. And, of course, during 
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a protracted conflict, just as the physical and the military situation changes, so 
the moral situation changes, and a war which seems just at one moment can 
seem to be unjust at another ... . The notion that somehow ... you decide this 
question by looking at this isolated moment in the continuum is mistaken. It is 
the sort of thing that enables rules to be made and generalizations to be put 
forward, enables systems to operate, but it is not right. 

My fourth point, which is a connected one, [concerns the] division of space, 
as it were, into cases — the notion that, for example, you could consider the 
morality ... of Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, or the Western powers’ failure to 
resist this act of aggression, in terms of the ‘Abyssinian case’. League of Nations’ 
thinking is all divided into the ‘Manchurian case’, the ‘Abyssinian case’, and so 
on ... but of course you can’t just consider the case. What you have to consider 
is the whole international situation, and the way in which your behaviour in 
relation to this case affects all the other things that are going on in interna- 
tional politics at the time. You can’t consider just whether Italy was committing 
an act of aggression, and whether Britain and France ought to have resisted it. 
You have also to consider how their resistance would have affected the balance 
of power as a whole; how it affected the Stresa Front and how it affected their 
stand against Germany and so on ... And this legal notion of cases seems to me 
to preclude looking at the situation as a whole - international politics is a single 
field of forces. It is not possible to isolate cases like this and deal with them in 
isolation. 

Well the other point — I won’t try to elaborate on this one - the other general 
objection I wanted to make apart from saying that the doctrine of a just war is 
morally inadequate — a simple-minded one - is [that] the attempt to achieve or 
the attempt to implement the doctrine of a just war ... [a]ctually it defeats its 
own object. It does not tend to promote international tranquillity and order, 
but it tends to exacerbate it. Of course, when Grotius distinguished between the 
just and the unjust war he was not trying to urge people to fight just wars, he 
was trying to prevent people from fighting unjust wars; in other words his 
purpose was restrictive not permissive. But in an international society in which 
in effect you have [not] got agreements about what constitutes a just war, to lay 
down principles of this kind tends to exacerbate the situation, really to be per- 
missive rather than restrictive. It really places a strain on international society 
which the degree of moral cohesion in international society can’t stand. I think 
this is all connected ... with the Natural Law origin of this theory — the notion 
that somehow all men are endowed with the faculty of reason, which enables 
them to distinguish the justice from the injustice of a conflict and to agree abut 
where this distinction lies, whereas in fact this is not the case. The doctrine of 
Natural Law is an anti-historical doctrine, and it really simply posits a moral 
unanimity irrespective of what the history of a particular society is, irrespective 
of whether people in fact form a moral community in their judgements ... 

Now it seems to me that to insist on this doctrine of the just cause of war in 
this way exacerbates conflict. I won’t try to do it, but if you went through each 
of the four consequences I drew from the doctrine of a just war, I think you 
could find that this could also be said of them. In other words to exalt the just 
cause of war over the just means of waging war is really bad, because what we 
really need now is a doctrine of the just means of war, not a doctrine of the 
just cause of war — you want to get back to the ways of limiting conflicts. 
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International society can’t agree or implement a doctrine of the just cause of 
war. Similarly in the case of the right of neutrality: we don’t want to undermine 
the right of neutrality, it seems to me that we want to preserve the right of neu- 
trality. We don’t want to invite everybody to participate in conflict; we want to 
limit the number of belligerents in a conflict. Similarly in the case of maintain- 
ing alliances: it seems to me that we don’t want to promote principles which 
would tend to dissolve alliances, but we want to maintain alliances. And finally 
in the case of private military obligation: it seems to me that you can’t go about 
urging individual citizens not to fulfil their military obligations to the state 
unless you have an international society in which there was in fact ... a degree 
of moral unanimity. But in the situation in which there isn’t, this seems to me 
just to be promoting anarchy. 


Ul 


The Twenty Years’ Crisis 
Thirty Years On (1969)* 


Introductory note 


This paper represents an important stage in the evolution of Bull’s thinking 
on international relations. It was originally entitled ‘E. H. Carr and the Fifty 
Years’ Crisis’. It provides a good indication of what he shared with realist 
thought, but also where he differed from it. It argues, first, that classical 
realism was a product of its time and that, whatever its earlier strengths, it 
had now ‘run its course’ and needed to be replaced by a focus on interna- 
tional society and on conditions of international order. Second, Bull argues 
against Cart’s relativist and instrumentalist conception of morality. This pre- 
vented Carr from providing a moral basis for his own analysis, but, more 
importantly for Bull, ‘excluded the elaboration of the notion of the good of 
international society as a whole’. As discussed in the introduction, this piece 
was written at a time when Bull was working on the question of ideas and 
ideology, especially in the work of Karl Mannheim. Finally, it is of interest 
because of Carr’s analysis of the relation between Haves and Have Nots and 
of the importance of accommodating revisionist states in the interests of a 
stable international order — something that was to become a central theme of 
Bull’s own writing on the emergence of the Third World and the revolt 
against western dominance. 





* Hedley Bull, ‘The Twenty Years’ Crisis Thirty Years On’, International Journal, 
xxiv: 4 (Autumn 1969), pp. 625-38. 
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I 


‘The international tension of 1939’, E. H. Carr wrote in that year, ‘is 
the product, not the cause, of the real international crisis which is 
the final and irrevocable breakdown of the conditions which made 
the nineteenth-century order possible.’! To the extent that mankind 
has not yet found a substitute for the international order that col- 
lapsed in the First World War, what Carr called The Twenty Years’ 
Crisis 1919-1939 has continued up to the present time. But Carr’s 
diagnosis of the crisis grew out of the special needs, as he saw them, 
of the discussion of international relations in the late 1930s, chiefly 
in the English-speaking countries. What remains valid in this diag- 
nosis today? 

Carr’s diagnosis takes the form of an attack on ‘utopianism’ in the 
name of ‘realism’. He does not hold that the realist position contains a 
monopoly of truth; he devotes a chapter to ‘The Limitations of 
Realism’ and indicates that sound political thought will be found only 
where both utopia and reality are given their place. But he holds that 
‘the exposure by realist criticism of the utopian edifice is the most 
urgent task of the moment in international thought’ (p. 113). 

The utopian edifice which must be exposed is, in Carr’s view, the 
nineteenth-century doctrine of the harmony of interests, which 
applied to international relations takes the form of a denial of the 
reality of conflicting interests among states. This doctrine, despite the 
battering it had received in the late nineteenth century at the hands of 
Hegelians, Marxists, social Darwinists, and others, had been given a 
new lease of life by the accession of the United States to world leader- 
ship and had been applied to twentieth-century international politics, 
which were quite unable to bear any such description. The utopian 
international doctrine of the interwar years was a ‘mirage ... the 
belated reflexion of a century past beyond recall - the golden age of 
continuously expanding territories and markets, of a world policed by 
the self-assured and not too onerous British hegemony, of a coherent 
“Western” civilisation whose conflicts could be harmonised by a pro- 
gressive extension of the area of common development and exploita- 
tion, of the easy assumptions that what was good for one was good 
for all and that what was economically right could not be morally 
wrong’ (p. 287). 

The ‘failure’ of the League in 1931, and the ‘abrupt descent from 
the visionary hopes of the first [postwar] decade to the grim despair of 
the second’ (p. 287), reflected not the failure of statesmen to make the 
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League work but the bankruptcy of the nineteenth-century postulates 
on which it was founded. But utopian thinkers in Britain and France 
(Carr is concerned especially with Arnold Toynbee and Sir Alfred 
Zimmern) would not recognize this. Instead they became embittered, 
seeking scapegoats for the collapse of their dream in the ‘power poli- 
tics’ practised by the revisionist states, and themselves withdrawing 
into a form of moralism in which right behaviour in international rela- 
tions became identified with respect for the sanctity of treaties, peace 
with maintenance of the status quo, and the hopes of the League with 
the interests of Britain and France. 

Doctrines of peace and international harmony, Carr argues, have 
no absolute validity but must be viewed in the light of ‘the sociology 
of knowledge’. The sanctity of treaties, the primacy of peace, and the 
obligations of the League Covenant reflect, as Hitler said they did, 
the special interests of Britain and France. As against Zimmern’s con- 
ception of current world politics as a struggle between ‘the welfare 
states’ and ‘the power states’, the true position is that the defenders 
of the status quo are also tainted with power, and the revisionists 
also dignified by morality. Hitler’s doctrine, which is ‘an authentic 
echo of the Marxist denial of a community of interest between the 
Haves and the Have Nots’ (p. 106), reflects an awareness both of 
power and of morality, two elements that are inherent in inter- 
national politics. 

The chief practical thrust of Carr’s argument is a defence of the 
policy of appeasement. If those who profit most from the existing 
order are to preserve it they must recognize the need for a ‘process of 
give and take’, which operates not only within the existing order 
but also as between this order and challenges to it. If peace is to be 
preserved there must be allowance for change, and no task is more 
vital than that of finding a means of peaceful change. But it is illu- 
sory to imagine that arbitration or judicial settlement provides such 
a means: peaceful change can come about only in response to a 
threat of force, although another essential condition of it is that 
there should be some element of consensus as to the moral basis of 
the change that is being contemplated. At Munich in 1938 
Germany’s demands for change were backed by the threat of force, 
and at the same time the principle of national self-determination, 
accepted by all parties, provided the element of moral consensus. 
The Munich negotiations were ‘the nearest approach to the settle- 
ment of a major international issue by a procedure of peaceful 
change’ (p. 282). 
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II 


The Twenty Years’ Crisis is a tract for 1939, not for 1969, and it is in 
relation to the circumstances of the former time that it can most fairly 
be judged. But we can now do this only with what is sometimes called 
the advantage, but is in reality the disadvantage, of hindsight. 

Carr wrote that ‘a reviewer might be conceivably criticize this book 
on the ground, not that it was false, but that it was inopportune; and 
this criticism, whether justified or not, would be intelligible’ (p. 7). Ina 
work of political science, as Carr recognizes, above all in one which, 
like his, bears upon some great question of the day, an author does not 
have the option of concerning himself only with the statement of facts 
and not also with altering them. ‘Every political judgement helps to 
modify the facts on which it is passed. Political thought is itself a form 
of political action’ (p. 7). Two questions, therefore, arise about Carr’s 
book: whether the analysis it provides of international politics is true, 
and whether in the circumstances of the time it was opportune. 

In the present writer’s view the main body of Carr’s analysis of what 
international politics is like, is correct. Objections may be raised to a 
number of simplifications in the argument, to the artificiality of some 
of the dichotomies it contains, to the slurring together of issues (above 
all in the breathtaking equation in chapter II, utopia : reality = freewill : 
determinism = theory : practice = the intellectual : the bureaucrat = left 
: right = ethics : politics), and to a certain pervasive imprecision in the 
use of terms. But these are the characteristic defects of a polemical 
work, and do not detract from the main points that Carr has to make. 
The doubts that arise concern not the truth of the propositions about 
the world contained in Carr’s ‘realist critique’, but the practical effects 
of stating them, without at the same time exploring, in its own terms, 
the moral aspects of the problem. Underlying our assessment of The 
Twenty Years’ Crisis, indeed, there is a deeper question, whether a polit- 
ical science that is constructed according to principles of ‘realism’, 
which is concerned with ‘ideals’ and ‘values’ only to the extent of 
explaining them by reference to the conditions out of which they arise 
and the ulterior purposes they serve, can really fulfil the proper social 
functions of the study of politics, however intellectually sound it 
might be in its own terms. 

Carr’s attack on the utopian doctrines was opportune in the sense 
that these doctrines were not only a distortion of reality but were also 
widely held by members of the public and persons in prominent posi- 
tions; such doctrines had to be cleared away if British policy were to be 
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based on a correct perception of what the world was like. But as Carr 
recognizes, effective thinking about policy requires more than under- 
standing of the facts; it presupposes ‘a finite goal’, ‘an emotional 
approach’, ‘the right of moral judgement’, and ‘a ground for action’, 
none of which can be provided within the framework of a ‘consistent 
realism’ (p. 113). The central difficulty of Carr’s position is that though 
he sets out in search of such a moral spring for action he is prevented 
by his own relativist and instrumentalist conception of morals from 
finding one that is effective, and thus falls back on what Hans 
Morgenthau has called ‘surrender to the immanence of power’.” 

By demonstrating that the principles to which Britain and France 
appealed reflect their special circumstances and serve their special 
interests, Carr undermines the moral foundations of the case these 
states were making out against the revisionist powers. As the moral 
basis of German policy was in no better condition - indeed, as Carr 
points out, Germany in 1938 was beginning already to adopt the 
rhetoric of a satisfied power, to represent itself as the custodian of 
peace and the League of Nations as a troublemaker, there was no moral 
basis for choosing between the one group of powers and the other, and 
no moral reason to resist the threat of force. 

Yet it would have been possible to accept the ‘realist’ analysis of 
Anglo-French doctrine and still make out a moral case for resistance at 
Munich; indeed the materials for such an argument are partly recog- 
nized in Carr’s book. Britain and France had a special interest in the 
maintenance of peace, but this did not mean that the doctrine of an 
identity of interest as between the dominant group and the world as a 
whole was without any foundation. In the words of Dibelius (whom 
Carr quotes): ‘England is the solitary power with a national programme 
which, while egotistical through and through, at the same time 
promises the world something which the world passionately desires: 
order, progress and eternal peace’ (p. 105). If the international order of 
which Britain and France were the principal custodians was tainted 
with their own purposes, there was no reason to believe that a new 
order erected by the revisionist powers would not be similarly tainted. 
Indeed, there was a case for preferring a British or American, rather than 
a German or Japanese, hegemony of the world on the ground that these 
nations, ‘profiting by a long tradition and by some hard lessons in the 
past’ (p. 302), better understood the task of creating an ascendancy 
which was generally accepted as tolerant and unoppressive. 

But Carr was inhibited from fashioning, out of these materials, a moral 
argument for preferring the Anglo-French position by a relativism that 
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denied all independent validity to moral argument, and an instrumen- 
talism which asserted that international law and morality were merely 
the tool of the ruling group and excluded the elaboration of the notion 
of the good of international society as a whole. To provide a moral basis 
for foreign policy it is necessary (and it would still be necessary, even if it 
were philosophically erroneous) to go beyond the language of the sociol- 
ogy of moral belief, and to speak the language of morals, to assert and 
deny, as ordinary men do who are not afflicted by philosophical doubts, 
the existence of rights and duties. An analysis set out in purely positivist 
terms can strengthen our understanding of the moral or ideological 
ingredient in international politics, but by itself it leaves us without one 
of the essential means of practical political thought and action. 

In fact Carr’s positivism about morals is of much too primitive a 
kind. The fact that all moral beliefs are socially or historically condi- 
tioned does not mean that they have no independent causal force, nor 
should it be taken to imply that moral disagreements cannot be settled 
by rational discussion. The fact that moral principles may serve as the 
instrument of a dominant group within a society does not mean that 
they cannot also function so as to fulfil purposes recognized by the 
society as a whole. Certainly it is not possible to treat the whole nor- 
mative structure of international law and international morality in this 
crypto-Marxist fashion. A principle like pacta sunt servanda (one which 
Carr singles out for special criticism) will be upheld by particular 
powers (and rejected by others) at particular times for their own special 
reasons, but it derives not from the interests simply of the ruling 
group, but from the perceived interests of all states in securing the ele- 
mentary conditions of social coexistence. 


Ill 


The international society of 1969 is different from that of 1939 in a 
number of remarkable ways. It is no longer dominated by European 
powers. Two countries in the postwar period have had such a lead on 
their competitors in terms of military and economic resources that a 
new term, superpowers, has had to be coined to describe them. An ide- 
ological schism that was already a powerful influence in the interwar 
period came to occupy a central place, and has since gone into decline. 
The colonial and quasi-colonial relationships linking Europe and North 
America with Asia, Africa, and Latin America have largely disappeared, 
with the result that sovereign states are vastly more numerous and 
more various in character. A revolution has taken place in the means of 
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conducting warfare. The phenomenon of mass participation in politi- 
cal life has extended itself around the world. In these different circum- 
stances Carr’s central themes retain their relevance but take on a new 
meaning. 

The utopian internationalist doctrine has not disappeared from the 
English-speaking countries, nor is it likely to do so, inasmuch as it 
expresses abiding elements in British and American political tradition. 
But it has retreated into a corner, and it is difficult to imagine that an 
attack upon it is any longer ‘the urgent task of the day’, either from the 
point of view of the practice of international relations, or from that of 
the study of it. 

In the 1940s and 1950s the United States became heir to the ten- 
dency to identify its own interests with those of the world at large, 
which Carr had found in Britain in the 1930s. The United States pro- 
vided the principal impetus for the United Nations and fought a war in 
its name; it was inclined to view the regional military alliances it set up 
as doing the work of the United Nations in circumstances where that 
body could not operate effectively; and it promoted a host of other 
international bodies. Thus American policy became closely bound up 
with the promotion of these international bodies, general and regional, 
and of the internationalist ideology which underlay them. At the same 
time the United States found itself confronted by a power with a uni- 
versal, revolutionary ideology, and in taking up the task of combating 
that power found it necessary to propagate a counter-revolutionary ide- 
ology of its own. Thus the United States’ conception of its own inter- 
ests became linked not only to the conception of a general interest in 
international cooperation, but also to that of a general interest in 
resisting an erroneous political and economic doctrine. 

It is not of course the case that the internationalist and anti- 
communist ideologies and bodies with which American policy has 
been associated are mere instruments of American national purposes. 
These ideologies and bodies express the extent to which the United 
States’ perceived interests overlap with those of many other countries. 
The association of American policy with such ideologies and organis- 
ations, moreover, itself helps to broaden the American conception of 
the national interest and so to facilitate the willing acquiescence of 
many countries in a system of world order which, while it reflects an 
American hegemony, also provides a large part of the world with a 
large part of what it wants. 

Any country in the position of the United States must be in constant 
danger of failing to distinguish between interests that are peculiarly its 
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own, and interests that are shared with others in the vast and amor- 
phous system of cooperation of which it is the centre. From time to 
time, as during the ‘Atlanticist’ phase of United States policy in Europe, 
such a failure occurs and has to be corrected. But the United States 
today, educated by more than two decades of world leadership, and 
also by a school of international political science in which Niebuhr, 
Kennan and Morgenthau undertook for the United States the same 
task of deflation of moralism that Carr performed for Britain, is no 
longer in need of being told that international politics is the scene of 
conflicting national interests. 

Indeed the Wilsonian notion of an ultimate identity of interests 
among the peoples of the world, of which the United States was the 
best interpreter, has always been more truly represented in the commu- 
nist world, where the doctrine that the interests of all peoples, when 
truly interpreted by communist parties, do not admit of any conflict 
has provided an obstacle, of a sort that does not arise within the 
Western world, to the adjustment of conflicts between the Soviet 
Union and its allies. The principal diplomatic tradition of the West is 
one which rejects both the idea of an identity of national interests and 
the idea that these interests are necessarily exclusive of each other, and 
affirms the notion of national interests which are different but which 
overlap in some areas, the business of diplomacy being to determine 
what these areas are.? 

In the study of international relations also the lessons of realism 
have been assimilated, and the stream of thinking and writing that 
began with Niebuhr and Carr has run its course. The subject today is 
dominated not by any debate between realism and utopianism, but by 
the assimilation of a number of incursions into it from other branches 
of the social sciences.‘ If there is a utopianism in the subject that is in 
need of deflation it is a utopianism that concerns not international 
politics but the limits of knowledge about it, the possibilities of a 
strictly scientific treatment of all its dimensions. It may be argued, 
indeed, that the time has come to restore the moral or normative 
element to a more central place in the study of international relations 
— not by returning to the particular moral doctrines embodied in the 
moralism that was the target of the realist school, but by recognizing 
the role actually played by values and rules in international society, 
and the legitimacy of raising questions about them in considering 
questions of policy. 

Another of Carr’s themes that has lost its urgency is the need to dis- 
cover a solution to what was called ‘the problem of peaceful change’. 
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In the 1930s it could be assumed that war was the chief historic agent 
whereby changes were effected in the existing distribution among 
states of sovereignty over territories and peoples. It followed from this 
that the preservation of peace required the discovery of some alterna- 
tive method of producing change. The urgency of this problem arose 
because the major confrontation was between a group of states which 
were demanding change and threatening to make war so as to get it 
and a group of states which were opposed to change, but less opposed 
to some change than they were fearful of war. The major confrontation 
of the interwar period was in fact (with some changes of position 
among the lesser parties) between the principal victors in the First 
World War, Britain and France, and the principal vanquished power, 
Germany; and the dominant issue was whether the Treaty of Versailles 
was to be accepted as the permanent outcome of the war, or whether 
the struggle was to be resumed unless some adjustments were made. 

Since the end of the Second World War the major division has been 
not between victors and vanquished, but between the two principal 
victors, the United States and the Soviet Union, both of whom had a 
stake in the new territorial and political status quo. It is true that in the 
Soviet-American conflict one of the elements (but never the most 
powerful one) in Soviet policy has been the objective of changing the 
political systems of other countries so as to bring them within the 
socialist camp, and that in the early 1950s voices were raised (but only 
feeble ones) in the United States in favour of attempting to promote 
political change within the Soviet orbit. It is also true that in the course 
of extending their influence over the globe and undercutting each 
other’s positions, the United States and the Soviet Union have found 
themselves ranged on opposite sides of a number of local conflicts 
between revisionists and defenders of the status quo: most notably, the 
United States has been allied with revisionist West Germany, and the 
Soviet Union with revisionist China. 

But although the two superpowers have both pressed for changes in 
various parts of the world, this has not given rise to consideration of 
the problem of peaceful change because it has ceased to be possible to 
accept the premise which in the 1930s underlay discussion of the 
problem, viz., that in the absence of a solution to it, change would be 
brought about by war. As a consequence of the revolution in military 
technology, war has ceased to represent a means of effecting political 
change, at least in the case of unlimited war between superpowers in a 
relationship of mutual deterrence or stalemate. Peace, at least in the 
sense of the avoidance of large-scale war between the superpowers, is 
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so clearly a supreme objective of both that it cannot be supposed that 
it depends on the satisfaction of the demands they have for change. 
There is therefore no global problem of peaceful change on the agenda 
of present-day international discussion, although a breakdown of the 
nuclear stalemate between the superpowers, which is not in sight at 
present but could in principle occur, might create one. 

There are, however, local problems of peaceful change in areas where 
the superpowers are not both directly involved, and where as a conse- 
quence war still presents a means of bringing change about - albeit one 
that is limited by the possibility that the superpowers will in fact range 
themselves on opposite sides in the struggle, and by the general ner- 
vousness about war that is nowadays displayed throughout interna- 
tional society as a whole, as a consequence of this possibility. Civil war, 
‘people’s war’, and various forms of purely international war still repre- 
sent a viable means of changing the political map of the world, so long 
as they do not bring the superpowers directly into conflict. In these 
local situations Carr’s thesis about peaceful change retains its rele- 
vance. The large element of peaceful change that was present in the 
process of decolonization displayed the two elements that Carr held to 
be essential to it: the threat of force (in some cases imminent, as with 
Indonesia’s acquisition of West Irian, in other cases only latent, as in 
India’s achievement of independence) and a basis of moral consensus, 
agreement on the extension of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion to non-European peoples. Peaceful change that is the consequence 
of arbitration or judicial settlement by a third party appears as remote 
now as it did to Carr in the 1930s. 

Another of Carr’s themes that is relevant to the present time is that 
the world was divided between Have and Have Not states, between 
whom there existed little or no real community of interest, and that 
the Have states were guided by an ideology which obscured this fact, 
just as within modern states in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, Capital had been guided by an ideology which asserted a 
spurious community of interest with Labour.® 

In the 1930s, however, the issue between the Haves and the Have 
Nots was the control of territory, including both territories in Europe 
which were sought by the Have Nots on grounds of national self- 
determination, and colonial territories outside Europe which could 
legitimately be sought because the principle of national self-determina- 
tion was not generally held to apply there. These demands for territor- 
ial redistribution were put forward in the context of the theory that 
political control of territory was necessary for access to markets and 
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raw materials, and consequently that adequate living space was essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a nation. The clash between Haves and Have 
Nots, moreover, coincided with the main division in international pol- 
itics, between the defenders of the Versailles settlement and those who 
sought to undo it. The Have Nots, moreover — Germany, Italy, and 
Japan - together represented one of the two main concentrations of 
power in the world. 

At the present time, by contrast, there is not any general confronta- 
tion of Have and Have Not states over the question of distribution of 
territory. There are numerous states with territorial grievances, but they 
are not leagued together to express any common grievance; moreover, 
the doctrine that political control of territory is necessary to provide 
access to markets and raw materials has fallen into disfavour, just as it 
has come to be held that empire in the sense of the direct rule of one 
people by another is neither legitimate nor practicable at a cost accept- 
able to the ruler. 

The issues over which a conflict between Haves and Have Nots does 
take place concern the provision of trade and aid assistance by rich 
countries to poor ones, and the question of the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Neither the division of economic Haves and Have Nots, nor 
the split between nuclear Haves and Have Nots, coincides with the 
main confrontation in world politics; on the contrary, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are leading Have states on both counts. 
Nor do the Have Not countries on either question represent one of the 
major concentrations of military and diplomatic power. The economic 
Have Nots include China and India, and the nuclear Have Nots include 
India, West Germany, and Japan; and these are countries which must 
count as major powers. But by contrast with the prewar period, the 
Have states, in whichever way they are defined, are not in a position of 
having to face a coalition of equal and possibly superior power. 

The country which comes nearest to the position of the prewar revi- 
sionists is China. China is a Have Not in economic terms; and 
although it is a nuclear Have, it aligns itself with the Have Nots on 
nuclear questions because of its overriding concern to attack the posi- 
tion of the United States and the Soviet Union. It is a Have Not in rela- 
tion to its own territorial integrity and also sees itself as the true heir of 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine of universal revolt by peoples against 
their rulers, to which it has added its own conception of struggle by 
the ‘countryside’ of the world against its ‘cities’. More than any other 
contemporary Have Not, it has the power to make the world aware of 
its demands; and during the period of close collaboration between 
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China and Indonesia, when President Soekarno’s conception of a strug- 
gle of the New Emerging Forces against the Old Established Forces also 
reflected, as prewar German and Italian ideology did, a transposition of 
the Marxist description of class war into international terms, it seemed 
as if a power bloc in some ways comparable to the revisionist combina- 
tion of the 1930s was about to emerge. But it was still lacking an essen- 
tial ingredient, military and political power sufficient to bring about a 
fundamental realignment of forces. 

Carr’s counsel to the Haves, that some measure of appeasement of 
the Have Nots is essential to their retention at least of something of 
their position, may be applied to the present conflicts in the field of 
trade and aid and in that of control of the spread of nuclear weapons. 

In the case of trade and aid what is at stake is not the economic pros- 
perity and rate of growth of the Have countries, for these cannot be 
wrested from them by the Have Nots as if they consisted of crates of 
gold bullion, but their ability to go on enjoying them in an environ- 
ment in which there is the minimum of hostility directed at them 
from the poorer section of the world. The measures of appeasement 
that are necessary are the recognition that the promotion of economic 
growth in the poor countries must be accepted as a goal for interna- 
tional society as a whole, and the acceptance of sacrifices of immediate 
interest in trade and aid policy so as to promote this goal. 

In the case of the spread of nuclear weapons what is at stake is not 
the indefinite retention by the Haves of the military advantages con- 
ferred upon them by possession of nuclear weapons, for even in the 
short run it is beyond their capacity to attain this by their own efforts. 
What is at stake is the ability of the nuclear powers to preserve a world 
order in which, while there are special advantages for those who 
possess nuclear weapons, along with the risks and responsibilities that 
accompany them, there is also some prospect of minimizing the 
dangers that an uncontrolled spread of nuclear weapons might bring to 
the world as a whole. The measures of appeasement that appear neces- 
sary, if the cooperation of non-nuclear powers is to be secured in an 
enterprise of this sort, are that the nuclear Haves should themselves 
practise discipline and restraint in their own nuclear weapons policies, 
while (in the case, at least, of the two superpowers) at the same time 
balancing this with the risks and responsibilities they have as guaran- 
tors of the security of certain non-nuclear countries. 

The positions of the United States and the Soviet Union as the prin- 
cipal Have states, in terms of over-all military power and diplomatic 
authority, as well as by virtue of their economic and nuclear position, 
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and their consciousness of pressures brought to bear on them by the 
Have Nots, have served to augment their sense of a common interest in 
the preservation of world order that originated in their perception of a 
common interest in the avoidance of nuclear war. 

The question of ‘give and take’ as between the Haves and the Have 
Nots is one to be worked out as between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on the one side, and their various challengers on the 
other, allowing for the fact that the basic alignment in the world is still 
that which divides the two superpowers from each other. Assuming 
(but of course it should not be assumed) the desirability of preserving a 
world order based on American and Soviet leadership, the question of 
the nature and extent of ‘give and take’ that is appropriate in any 
given case is a matter of striking a balance between the need, which 
Carr emphasized, to provide sufficient appeasement of the Have Nots 
to secure their cooperation or at least their acquiescence, and the need, 
about which he had nothing to say, not to concede so much that such 
a system of world order would cease to be viable. 

The pre-eminent problem of international relations remains that of 
identifying and strengthening the foundations of international order. 
Carr’s basic theme was that the foundations of the nineteenth-century 
international order had collapsed, and that the doctrines of interna- 
tional law, international morality, and international organization that 
were current in the interwar period failed to take account of this fact. 
But having completed this work of demolition he did not go on to 
consider what the institutions and devices are by which order has in 
the past been preserved among states in the absence of a common gov- 
ernment, or might be maintained in the present circumstances. 

Today, we are no longer troubled by the illusion that the nineteenth- 
century order is still there, and if there is an ‘urgent task of the day’ it 
is the more positive one of considering what the materials are out of 
which a new international order may arise or may be built. Here Carr’s 
book does not offer much help. Concepts such as the balance of power, 
the concert of the great powers, the comity of nations, international 
law, the diplomatic system, cosmopolitan civilization, and the 
common interests of mankind are either left out of account, or treated 
simply as instruments of the special purposes of some state or group of 
states. The idea of an international society - of common interests and 
common values perceived in common by modern states, and of rules 
and institutions deriving from them - is scarcely recognized in The 
Twenty Years’ Crisis. In the course of demonstrating how appeals to an 
overriding international society subserve the special interests of the 
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ruling group of powers, Carr jettisons the idea of international society 
itself. This is the idea with which a new analysis of the problem of 
international relations should now begin. 
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IV 


The State’s Positive Role in 
World Affairs (1979)* 


Introductory note 


This is one of Bull’s most powerful essays. It belongs to a collection of papers 
and lectures which work around the core themes of The Anarchical Society; 
but, in contrast to the book, Bull provides in this essay a far more committed 
defence of the central role of states in the promotion of international order. It 
seeks to rebut a broad range of arguments suggesting that the state is in 
decline; to suggest that challengers and competitors are nothing new; and to 
argue that states have not been passive or reactive but, on the contrary, have 
expanded both geographically and functionally. As in all his work, he sees in 
the state system ‘an imperfect and rudimentary form of order that holds 
anarchy at bay’. He accepts that the ‘framework of mere coexistence, of what 
is sometimes called “minimum world order”, inherited from the European 
state-system, is no longer by itself adequate’; but nevertheless argues that the 
state and cooperative institutions built by, and around, states provide the 
most viable basis for meeting these expanded goals and for negotiating a 
modus vivendi between conflicting values systems and conflicting concep- 
tions of what world order ought to embody. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY BEING TOLD, at least in the Western world, that the state 
(and along with it, the system of states) is an obstacle to the achievement 
of a viable world order. First, the state is said to be an obstacle to peace 
and security: while the world continues to be organized politically as a 
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system of states, war will remain endemic - a condition of affairs that 
could be tolerated before the advent of nuclear weapons but can be no 
longer. Second, the state is said to stand in the way of the promotion of 
economic and social justice in world society. It is the sovereign state that 
enables the rich peoples of the world to consume their greedy, mammoth 
portions of the world’s resources, while refusing transfers to poor coun- 
tries; and it is the sovereign state, again, that makes it possible for the 
squalid and corrupt governments of many poor (and some not so poor) 
countries to ignore the basic needs of their own citizens and to violate 
their human rights. Third, the state is held to be a barrier to man’s grap- 
pling effectively with the problem of living in harmony with his environ- 
ment. The connected issues of the control of the world’s population, the 
production and distribution of food, the utilization of the world’s 
resources, and the conservation of the natural environment, it is said, 
have to be tackled on a global basis, and this is prevented by the division 
of mankind into states. 

Those who see the problem of world order as one of getting ‘beyond 
the state’ (or the sovereign state or the nation-state) are not necessarily 
agreed as to what form of universal political organization should 
replace the system of states, or what combination of suprastate, sub- 
state, or trans-state actors should deprive the state of its role. But they 
all feel that there is some basic contradiction between, on the one 
hand, the unity or interconnectedness of the global economy, the 
global society, the global polity, and, on the other, the system under 
which each state claims exclusive jurisdiction over a particular area of 
the earth’s surface and of the human population. Thus political econ- 
omists tell us that we must transcend the state in order to manage ‘the 
economics of inter-dependence’, lawyers sound the clarion call of an 
advance ‘from international law to world law’, and political scientists 
speak of the need to disavow the ‘states-centric paradigm’.' The term 
‘statist’ is applied in a new, pejorative sense to describe those unable to 
free themselves from the bad old ways. 

No doubt the system of sovereign states, when compared with other 
forms of universal political organization that have existed in the past 
or might come to exist in the future (e.g., a world government, a neo- 
medieval order in which there is no central authority but in which 
states are not ‘sovereign’, or an order composed of geographically iso- 
lated or autarchic communities) does have its own particular disadvan- 
tages. But the attack on the state is misconceived. 

In the first place it seems likely that the state, whether we approve of 
it or not, is here to stay. If this is so, the argument that we can advance 
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the cause of world order only by getting ‘beyond the state’ is a counsel 
of despair, at all events if it means that we have to begin by abolishing 
or subverting the state, rather than that there is a need to build upon 
it. Of course, the state is not the only important actor on the stage of 
world politics: non-state groups and movements of various kinds play a 
role, as do individual persons. There never was a time in the history of 
the modern international system when this was otherwise: in eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century Europe, too, states shared the stage 
with chartered companies, revolutionary and counterrevolutionary 
political parties and national liberation movements. Indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that anyone ever asserted the ‘states-centric’ view of 
international politics that is today so knowingly rejected by those who 
seek to emphasize the role of ‘the new international actors’.2 What was 
widely asserted about European international relations from the time 
of Vattel in the mid-eighteenth century until the end of the First 
World War was the legal fiction of a political universe that consisted of 
states alone, the doctrine that only states had rights and duties in 
international law. But assertion of such a doctrine does not imply that 
the actual course of international political events can be understood in 
terms of this fiction rather than in terms of the actions of actual 
persons and groups of persons, such as are set out in any history of the 
period. 

It is sometimes suggested that in recent decades ‘other actors’ have 
increased their role in world politics at the expense of that of the state, 
but even this - although it may be so - is difficult to establish conclu- 
sively because of the impossibility of reducing the question to quan- 
titative terms.* It is true that international governmental and 
non-governmental organizations have multiplied visibly, that multina- 
tional corporations have had a dramatic impact on the world 
economy, and that vast new networks of contact and intercourse have 
grown up at the transnational level. But the state’s role in world poli- 
tics has been growing dramatically also. 

There has been a geographical spreading of the state, from Europe 
outward. Two centuries ago most of the non-European world lay 
beyond the boundaries of any sovereign state, in the sphere of the 
Islamic system or of Oriental empires or of tribal societies. Today the 
sovereign state is established throughout the world. No doubt the mul- 
tiplication of states - the United Nations began with 51 member states 
and now has 151 - has been accompanied by an increase in hetero- 
geneity among them. There has been a certain debasing of the cur- 
rency of statehood as a consequence of the growth of ministates and 
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microstates, and many of the non-European ones - to which Michael 
Oakeshott contemptuously refers as ‘imitation states’ — are imperfectly 
established and unlike the originals in important respects.* But for the 
first time the sovereign state is the common political form experienced 
by the whole of mankind. 

At the same time the role of the state in world affairs has expanded 
functionally. Whereas a few decades ago states in their dealings with 
one another confined themselves to diplomatic and strategic issues and 
allowed economic, social and ideological relations among peoples to be 
determined for the most part by the private sector, today the state has 
extended its tentacles in such a way as to deprive businessmen and 
bankers, labour organizations and sporting teams, churches and politi- 
cal parties of the standing as international actors independent of state 
control that they once enjoyed. It has been said that the growth of 
transnational relations has deprived traditional interstate politics of its 
previous autonomy.* But what is rather the case is that the growth of 
state involvement in trade, in exchange and payments, in the control 
of migration, and in science and culture and international sporting 
events has brought an end to the autonomy of transnational relations. 

It is difficult to see evidence of the decline of the sovereign state in 
the various movements for the regional integration of states that have 
developed in the post-1945 world, such as the European Economic 
Community, the Organization of African Unity, the Organization of 
American States, or the Association of South East Asian Nations. It is 
not merely that the EEC, which provides the most impressive example 
of progress toward a goal of regional integration, has not in fact under- 
mined the sovereignty of its member states in the sense of their legal 
independence of external control. Nor is it merely that the very consid- 
erable achievements of the Community in promoting peace, reconcili- 
ation, prosperity, and cooperation in Western Europe have depended 
more upon intergovernmental cooperation than on Community insti- 
tutions bypassing the constituent states. It is that the movement for 
European integration has been led from the beginning by the concep- 
tion that the end goal of the process is the creation of a European 
superstate, a continental United States of Europe — a conception that 
only confirms the continuing vitality of ‘statist’ premises. 

Nor is there much evidence of any threat to the state as an institu- 
tion in the attempts - sometimes successful, sometimes not — of 
nationalist separatist groups to bring about the disintegration of exist- 
ing states, as in Nigeria, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, or Iraq, to name only a few. For if we ask what have been 
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the goals of the separatist Biafrans, East Bengalis, Croats, Quebecois, 
Scots or Kurds, the answer is that they have been trying to create new 
states. While the regional integrationists seek to reduce the number of 
states in the world, and the nationalist separatists seek to increase it, 
both are as committed as the defendants of existing states to the con- 
tinuation of the state as an institution. It might be thought that a 
serious challenge to the position of the state lies in the tendency of 
Socialist and Third World states to accord rights and duties in interna- 
tional law to nations that are not states; and that, in particular, 
national liberation movements — most notably the Palestine Liberation 
Organization — have achieved a degree of recognition in the United 
Nations and elsewhere that in some way sounds the death knell of the 
state, or at all events brings to an end its claims to a privileged position 
among political groups in the world today. But again, what we have to 
notice is that the thinking both of the national liberation groups and 
of the states that lend support to them is confined within statist logic. 
What national liberation movements seek to do is to capture control of 
existing states (as in the case of the PLO or the FLN in Algeria), to 
create new States (as in Eritrea or Nagaland), or to change the bound- 
aries of states (as in Ireland). In seeking recognition of their claims in 
international society, the starting point of their argument is the princi- 
ple that nations ought to be states, and the strongest card they have to 
play is that they represent nations that seek to be states. 

It is not a matter for celebration that regional integrationists and 
nationalist disintegrationists are as unable as they appear to be to think 
beyond the old confines of the states-system. There are other ways in 
which their aspirations might be satisfied than by seeking to control 
sovereign states. 

One may imagine, for example, that a regional integration movement, 
like that in the countries of the European Community, might seek to 
undermine the sovereignty of its member states, yet at the same time stop 
short of transferring this sovereignty to any regional authority. If they 
were to bring about a situation in which authorities existed both at the 
national and at the European level, but no one such authority claimed 
supremacy over the others in terms of superior jurisdiction or its claims 
on the loyalties of individual persons, the sovereign state would have 
been transcended. Similarly, one may imagine that if nationalist sepa- 
ratist groups were content to reject the sovereignty of the states to which 
they are at present subject, but at the same time refrained from advancing 
any claims to sovereign statehood themselves, some genuine innovation 
in the structure of the world political system might take place. 
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We may envisage a situation in which, say, a Scottish authority in 
Edinburgh, a British authority in London, and a European authority in 
Brussels were all actors in world politics and all enjoyed representation 
in world political organizations, together with rights and duties of 
various kinds in world law, but in which no one of them claimed sov- 
ereignty or supremacy over the others, and a person living in Glasgow 
had no exclusive or overriding loyalty to any one of them. Such an 
outcome would take us truly ‘beyond the sovereign state’ and is by no 
means implausible, but it is striking how little interest has been dis- 
played in it by either the regional integrationists or the subnationalist 
‘disintegrationists’. 

In the second place, those who say that what we have to do is get 
‘beyond the states-system’ forget that war, economic injustice and eco- 
logical mismanagement have deeper causes than those embodied in 
any particular form of universal political organization. The states- 
system we have today is indeed associated with violent conflict and 
insecurity, with economic and social inequality and misery on a vast 
scale, and with failures of every kind to live in harmony with our envi- 
ronment. But this is no reason to assume that a world government, a 
neo-medieval order of overlapping sovereignties and jurisdictions, a 
system of isolated or semi-isolated communities, or any other alterna- 
tive global order we might imagine would not be associated with these 
things also. Violence, economic injustice and disharmony between 
man and nature have a longer history than the modern states-system. 
The causes that lead to them will be operative, and our need to work 
against them imperative, whatever the political structure of the world. 

Let us take, for example, the central ‘world order goal’ of peace. It is 
true that the states-system gives rise to its own peculiar dangers of war, 
such as those that have been stressed by exponents of ‘the interna- 
tional anarchy’ (C. Lowes Dickinson), ‘the great illusion’ (Norman 
Angell), ‘the arms race’ (Philip Noel-Baker), or ‘the old game, now 
forever discredited, of the balance of power’ (Woodrow Wilson). It is 
true that war is endemic in the present states-system, not in the sense 
that it is made ‘inevitable’ (particular wars are avoidable, and even war 
in general is inevitable only in the sense of being statistically proba- 
ble), but in the sense that it is institutionalized, that it is a built-in 
feature of our arrangements and expectations. We may agree also that 
nuclear weapons and other advanced military technology have made 
this state of affairs intolerable, if it was not so before. 

But the idea that if states are abolished, war will be abolished, rests 
simply on the verbal confusion between war in the broad sense of 
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armed conflict between political groups and war in the narrow sense of 
armed conflict between sovereign states. Armed conflicts, including 
nuclear ones, will not be less terrible because they are conducted 
among groups other than states, or called police actions or civil upris- 
ings. The causes of war lie ultimately in the existence of weapons and 
armed force and the will of political groups to use them rather than 
accept defeat. Some forms of universal political organization may offer 
better prospects than others that these causes can be controlled, but 
none is exempt from their operation. 

Of course, it is possible to imagine a world government or other 
alternative form of universal political organization from which war, 
economic injustice and ecological mismanagement have been ban- 
ished. But so is it possible to imagine a states-system so reformed that 
it has these utopian features: a world of separate states disciplined by 
the arts of peace, cooperating in the implementation of an agreed uni- 
versal standard of human welfare and respectful of a globally agreed 
environmental code. It is a perfectly legitimate exercise to compare 
these different utopias and to consider whether some are more feasible 
than others. What is not acceptable - but what critics of the states- 
system commonly do - is to compare a utopian vision of a world 
central authority, or of whatever other alternative universal political 
order they favour, with the states-system, not in a utopian form but as 
it exists now. 

In the third place, the critics neglect to take account of the positive 
functions that the state and the states-system have fulfilled in relation 
to world order in the past. The modern state - as a government 
supreme over a particular territory and population — has provided order 
on a local scale. To the extent that Europe, and at a later stage other 
continents, were covered by states that actually maintained their 
authority and were not constantly breaking down as a result of internal 
or external conflicts, local areas of order have been sustained by states 
over vast areas of the world. Most of our experience of order in modern 
times derives from these local areas of order established by the author- 
ity of states; and the chief meaning that we have been able to give to 
the concept of world order before very recent times is that it has been 
simply the sum of the local areas of order provided collectively by 
states. 

States, moreover, have cooperated with one another in maintaining 
a structure of interstate, or international, order in which they confirm 
one another’s domestic authority and preserve a framework of co- 
existence. For all the conflict and violence that have arisen out of their 
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contact and intercourse with one another, they have formed not only 
an international system, but also a rudimentary international society. 
They have sensed common interests in preserving the framework of 
coexistence that limits and restrains the rivalry among them; they have 
evolved rules of the road that translate these common interests into 
specific guides to conduct; and they have cooperated in working 
common institutions such as international law, the diplomatic system, 
and the conventions of war that facilitate observance of the rules. 
Experts on ‘the international anarchy’ will tell us, and rightly so, how 
precarious and imperfect this inherited structure of international order 
is, and exponents of ‘spaceship earth’ will show how inadequate it is to 
meet the needs of the present time. But it does represent the form of 
universal political order that has actually existed in modern history, 
and if we are to talk of extending the scope of order in world affairs, we 
need first to understand the conditions under which there is any order 
at all. The critics of the states-system contrast it with the more perfect 
world order they would like to see; but the historical alternative to it 
was more ubiquitous violence and disorder. 

We associate states with war: they have claimed, and still claim, a 
legal right to resort to it and to require individual citizens to wage it in 
their name. They dispose of most of the arms and armed forces with 
which it is waged, and notwithstanding the large role played in 
modern war by civil factions of one kind or another and by so-called 
barbarian powers beyond the confines of European international 
society, states have been the principal political groups actually engaged 
in war. But if we compare war among modern states with other histori- 
cal violence or with future violence that we can readily enough 
imagine, we have to note that, with all its horrors, it has embodied a 
certain normative regime, without which violence has been and might 
be more horrible still. 

Thus states when they go to war have recognized a need to provide 
one another and international society at large with an explanation in 
terms of a common doctrine of just causes of war, at the heart of which 
there has always been the notion that a war is just if it is fought in self- 
defence. No doubt there is great ambiguity and much disagreement 
about the meaning of this rule; other causes have been thought to be 
just in addition to that of self-defence. It is only in this century that 
limitations on the right of a state to go to war have been clearly 
expressed in legal terms, and the limitations are in any case observed 
more in the breach than in observance. Yet the conception that resort 
to war requires an explanation in terms of rules acknowledged on both 
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sides is a mark of the existence at least of a rudimentary society; it 
imparts some element of stability to the expectations independent 
political communities can have about one another’s behaviour. Where 
— as in the encounter between political communities that do not 
belong to a common states-system or international society — war can 
be begun without any feeling of a need for an explanation, or the 
explanation felt to be necessary derives from rules accepted on one side 
only and not on the other - as in Europe’s belief in its civilizing 
mission, or the Mongols’ belief in the Mandate of Heaven, or in the 
conception of a crusade or holy war — no such elements of stability can 
be achieved. 

Modern states, moreover, wage war under the discipline of the belief 
that some means are legitimate in war and some are not, a belief 
expressed sometimes in a doctrine of morally just means in war, some- 
times in a body of laws of war, sometimes simply in an unthinking 
acceptance of what Michael Walzer calls ‘the war convention’.® At the 
heart of this is the notion that the soldiers or military agents of the 
enemy state are legitimate objects of the use of force and that others 
are not. On the one hand, this notion sanctifies a particular kind of 
killing and maiming, breaking down the ordinary civil prohibition of 
taking life and causing physical injury; on the other hand, it estab- 
lishes boundaries between the kinds of killing and injury that are part 
of war and the kinds that are not. On the basis of these boundaries, 
states have built up rules to limit the force they employ against one 
another, to distinguish belligerents and neutrals and thus contain the 
spread of conflict, and to uphold standards of humanity and protect 
the innocent. Of course, it is not only in the special case of war in the 
strict sense, war between states, that war takes place in a normative 
framework: such a framework sometimes surrounded the armed 
conflicts of primitive, feudal, and oriental societies also. But in modern 
times there has been a sophisticated body of rules that are held to 
apply to war between states but not to armed conflicts in which one or 
both parties is a nonstate group, such as a civil faction or a ‘barbarian’ 
power. These rules for the conduct of war are notoriously prone to be 
disregarded, and in the twentieth century they have been subject to 
special strain, but they are part of the heritage that has been 
bequeathed to us by the states-system. 

More important even than the conceptions of legitimate ends and of 
legitimate means in war has been the notion that war to be legitimate 
must be begun, as Aquinas put it, on the proper authority. Cardinal to 
the distinction between war and mere brigandage or private killing is 
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the idea that the former is waged by the agents of a public authority, 
which is recognized to be entitled to resort to force against its adver- 
saries, and signifies that it has done so by issuing a declaration of war 
or in some other way. In the modern states-system it has been held 
that states alone have this authority: deeply divided though they have 
been, states have usually been united in maintaining that they are 
entitled to a monopoly of the legitimate use of force, both domesti- 
cally and across state frontiers. Of course, they have not always been 
successful in preserving their monopoly, which has been broken from 
time to time by civil factions, by ‘barbarian’ powers, and by pirates. 
States also experience difficulty in maintaining a united front on the 
issue: the Socialist and Third World countries at present, for example, 
uphold the right of national liberation groups to resort to force inter- 
nationally, and in the Second World War both the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union supported partisan groups in their struggle 
against Germany. Nevertheless, the idea that the right to engage in war 
should be confined to certain public authorities and should not be gen- 
erally available to self-appointed political groups of all kinds is one of 
the most vital barriers we have against anarchy, and the modern states- 
system has passed on to us a rule embodying this idea that has proved 
workable. 

At present, of course, the state’s monopoly of the legitimate use of 
force is under some challenge, especially from national liberation groups. 
This is not new or unusual, and the challenge is mitigated to the extent 
that these groups are themselves would-be states whose claims to legit- 
imacy and recognition rest in large measure upon the belief of their sup- 
porters that they should be states. Neither national liberation groups 
themselves nor their supporters in the Socialist countries and the Third 
World (they enjoy in some cases considerable support in the West also) 
put forward any general attack upon the state’s monopoly position or 
advocate a wide or indiscriminate licence to resort to force. We do, 
however, find that some Western critics of the states-system put forward 
a general attack on the state’s monopoly position, as if the attempt of 
states to confine to themselves the right to use force were some unwar- 
ranted attempt to cling to an unfair privilege, to be opposed in the same 
spirit in which men opposed the Big Trusts or the propertied franchise. 
We are told that the ‘elite claims’ of states are inappropriate now that 
there is ‘a rich diversity of authorized participants in the processes on 
international law’.” The suggestion seems to be that ‘a rich diversity’ of 
actors in world politics should be entitled to maintain ‘private armies’ 
and go to war to support their demands, so long as these demands 
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measure up to certain policy criteria (‘world order with human dignity’) 
drawn up in New Haven or elsewhere. 

This kind of talk is not only dangerous in an era of frequent resort to 
force by small armed groups with no claims to representative status of 
any kind, and widespread availability of destructive weapons; it is 
also shallow in overlooking the difference between a modern state, 
endowed with authority as well as mere power and exercising rights to 
the use of force recognized by the domestic and the international legal 
order, and a mere political cabal or party that has chosen to turn itself 
into an armed band. No doubt there are illegitimate governments and 
insurgent or vigilante groups with just causes. But in the absence of 
authority to resort to force across international boundaries, possession 
of a just cause should be regarded as totally irrelevant. International 
society does not maintain that groups within a state have no right of 
revolution against an illegitimate government. It does, however, seek 
to protect itself against the use of force by civil factions across state 
boundaries. The convention we have restricting the use of force across 
international boundaries to states accomplishes this. The rule 
confining the right to the international use of force to states is readily 
recognizable and widely accepted, even if it is sometimes violated. A 
rule that confers this right upon any political group with a cause we 
regard as just is one that imposes no barrier at all. 

We associate states not only with war but also with sovereignty -— 
which in internal affairs connotes supremacy, the supreme jurisdiction 
of the state over citizens and territory, and in external affairs connotes 
independence, freedom from external control. The claims of the state 
to a right of external sovereignty or independence are sometimes taken 
to imply rejection of all moral or legal authority other than that of the 
state, and indeed such claims have sometimes been put forward in its 
name. When they are (as by Hegel or Treitschke), they are a menace to 
international order. A state’s rights to sovereignty, however, are not 
asserted against the international legal order but conferred by it (from 
which it follows that they can be qualified by it, and even taken away). 
A state’s right to sovereignty or independence is not a ‘natural right’, 
analogous to the rights of individuals in Locke’s state of nature: it is a 
right enjoyed to the extent that it is recognized to exist by other states. 
So far from it being the case that the sovereignty of the state is some- 
thing antithetical to international order, it is the foundation of the 
whole edifice. 

The order provided by the states-system, founded upon the exchange 
of recognition of sovereignty, is rightly said to be inferior to that 
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provided within a properly functioning modern state. Within the 
states-system there is still no authoritative legislature, empowered to 
make laws, amend and rescind them in accordance with the will of the 
community; no independent judicial authority to which the impartial 
interpretation and application of the laws is entrusted; no central 
authority commanding a monopoly of force to ensure that the law will 
prevail. It is this perception of the contrast between the more perfect 
order enjoyed by individual persons in domestic political systems and 
the less perfect order enjoyed by states in international society that 
provides the impulse behind the desire to create a central world 
authority that will reproduce the conditions of domestic society on a 
universal scale. The states-system does, however, provide an imperfect 
and rudimentary form of order that holds anarchy at bay. It provides 
external support to the internal order created by states in areas where 
their writs run. And it maintains among states a regime of mutual tol- 
erance and forbearance that limits conflict, sustains intercourse, and 
provides the conditions in which cooperation can grow. 

The case for the states-system as it has operated in the past is that it 
is the form of universal political organization most able to provide 
minimum order in a political society in which there is not a consen- 
sus broad enough to sustain acceptance of a common government, 
but in which there is a consensus that can sustain the coexistence of 
a plurality of separate governments. When independent political 
communities have little or no intercourse with one another - as 
between European communities and pre-Columbian American com- 
munities, or between the former and China before the nineteenth 
century — a states-system is not necessary. Where such intercourse 
exists but consists of almost unmitigated hostility, as between Europe 
and Islam during much of the history of their encounter, a states- 
system is not possible. But in relation to European political society 
from, say, the sixteenth to the early twentieth centuries, a strong 
argument was put forward to the effect that the attempt to create 
strong central authorities, or to restore and develop the central 
authorities that had existed in the past, would lead only to division 
and disorder; whereas there could be fashioned — out of the surviving 
rules and practices inherited from Christendom and the new body of 
precedent emerging from the experience of secular Europe - a decen- 
tralized form of interstate society. The question now is how far this 
argument is still valid in relation to the decentralized interstate 
society of today, now expanded to encompass the whole globe and 
inevitably diluted and modified in the process. 
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Today, order in world affairs still depends vitally upon the positive 
role of the state. It is true that the framework of mere coexistence, of 
what is sometimes called ‘minimum world order’, inherited from the 
European states-system, is no longer by itself adequate. The involve- 
ment of states in economic, social, cultural and communications 
matters has led us to judge the international political system by stan- 
dards which it would not have occurred to a nineteenth-century 
European to apply. We now expect the states-system not only to 
enable independent political communities to coexist, but also to facili- 
tate the management of the world economy, the eradication of 
poverty, the promotion of racial equality and women’s rights, the 
raising of literacy and labour standards, and so on. All of this points to 
a universal political system that can promote ‘optimum world order’, a 
system that can sustain not only coexistence but cooperation in the 
pursuit of a vast array of shared goals. 

If one believed that states were inherently incapable of cooperation 
with one another and were condemned — as on the Hobbesian theory — 
to exist permanently in a state of war, there would be no escape from 
the conclusion that the requirements of world order in our time and 
the continued existence of states are in contradiction of one another. 
In fact, states can and do cooperate with one another both on a 
regional and on a global basis. So far is it from being the case that 
states are antithetical to the need that we recognize to inculcate a 
greater sense of unity in human society, that it is upon the states- 
system that our hopes for the latter, at least in the short run, must 
principally depend. It is the system of states that is at present the only 
political expression of the unity of mankind, and it is to cooperation 
among states, in the United Nations and elsewhere, that we have 
chiefly to look if we are to preserve such sense of common human 
interests as there may be, to extend it, and to translate it into concrete 
actions. We do not live in a world in which states are prepared to act as 
agents of the international community, taking their instructions from 
the UN or some such body; but we do have to restore the element of 
consensus among states, without which appeals for a sense of ‘space- 
ship earth’ are voices crying in the wilderness. 

In the fourth place, there is no consensus in the world behind the 
programme of Western solidarists or global centralists for ‘transcending 
the states-system’. In the Socialist countries and among the countries 
of the Third World there is no echo of these views. From the perspec- 
tive of the two weaker sections of the world political system, the glob- 
alist doctrine is the ideology of the dominant Western powers. The 
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barriers of state sovereignty that are to be swept away, they suspect, are 
the barriers that they, the weaker countries, have set up against 
Western penetration: the barriers that protect Socialist countries from 
capitalism and Third World countries from imperialism. The outlook 
of the Western globalist does indeed express, among other things, an 
exuberant desire to reshape the world that is born of confidence that 
the economic and technological power to accomplish it lies at hand. 
One senses in it a feeling of impatience that the political and legal 
obstacles (‘ethnocentric nationalism’, ‘the absurd political architecture 
of the world’, ‘the obsolete doctrine of state sovereignty’) cannot be 
brushed aside. It is also notable that the prescriptions they put forward 
for restructuring the world, high-minded though they are, derive 
wholly from the liberal, social-democratic and internationalist tradi- 
tions of the West, and take no account of the values entertained in 
other parts of the world, with which compromises may have to be 
reached. 

For the Soviet Union and other Socialist countries the state is not an 
obstacle to peace but the bulwark of security against the imperialist 
aggressors; not an obstacle to economic justice but the instrument of 
proletarian dictatorship that has brought such justice about; not a 
barrier to the solution of environmental problems, for these exist only 
in capitalist countries. It is true that the Socialist countries are heirs to 
a profoundly antistatist ideology. Classical Marxism looks forward to 
the withering away of the state and hence of the states-system, while 
also (although the point is less clear) treating the nation as a transitory 
phenomenon, it is neither interstate nor international but class strug- 
gle that provides the main theme of world history. But the outlook of 
the Socialist countries is shaped less by ideology than by practical 
interest: finding themselves a minority bloc of states in a world dom- 
inated by the military power, the industrial, commercial and manager- 
ial enterprise, and the scientific and technological excellence of the 
capitalist countries, they have had a greater need than the West to 
avail themselves of the rights of states to sovereignty, equality and 
non-interference. In a period when Western leaders have talked of 
expanding the role of the United Nations, of accepting the implica- 
tions of increased international ‘interdependence’, or of the need for a 
unified, global approach to the environment, the Soviet Union has 
seemed to stand for a dogged defence of the entrenched legal rights of 
sovereign states. Of course, where the entrenched legal rights in ques- 
tion have been those of colonialist or white supremacist states, the 
Soviet Union had been willing enough to attack them. So also the 
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Soviet Union was willing enough to proclaim the subordination of the 
sovereignty of Socialist states to the higher law of ‘proletarian interna- 
tionalism’ in intervening against Czechoslovakia in 1968. But in 
responding to the aggressive challenge of American globalism — as in 
rejecting the Baruch Plan in the 1940s or the UN’s Korean action in the 
1950s or the Congo action in the 1960s, the Soviet Union and its 
Socialist allies have adopted a conservatively statist position. 

Among the Third World countries the idea that we must all now 
bend our efforts to get ‘beyond the state’ is so alien to recent experi- 
ence as to be almost unintelligible. Because they did not have states 
that were strong enough to withstand European or Western aggression, 
the African, Asian, and Oceanic peoples, as they see it, were subject to 
domination, exploitation and humiliation. It is by gaining control of 
states that they have been able to take charge of their own destiny. It is 
by the use of state power, by claiming the rights due to them as states, 
that they have been able to resist foreign military interference, to 
protect their economic interests by excluding or controlling multina- 
tional corporations, expropriating foreign assets, planning the develop- 
ment of their economies, and bargaining to improve the terms of 
trade. It is by insisting upon their privileges of sovereignty that they 
are able to defend their newly won independence against the foreign 
tutelage implicit in such phrases as ‘basic human needs’, ‘the interna- 
tional protection of human rights’, or (more sinister still) ‘humanitar- 
ian intervention’. 

Of course Third World countries have not displayed the same solici- 
tude about the sovereign rights of western countries with which they 
have been in conflict that they have shown for their own. Like the 
Socialist countries, they have been strong champions of interference in 
the domestic affairs of colonialist and white supremacist states, which 
they have seen not as interference but as assistance to peoples who are 
victims of aggression. While they insist on the right of developing 
states to have wealth and resources transferred to them, it is the duty of 
the advanced countries to transfer these resources that they are insis- 
tent upon, rather than any corresponding rights — as emerges from the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, which the UN 
General Assembly endorsed in 1974. 

In the controversy over the establishment of an International Seabed 
Authority controlled by the developing countries —- where it is the 
advanced countries whose deep-sea mining operations will be subject 
to the Authority’s control, and the developing countries that will gain 
from distribution of the rewards — the Third World countries are the 
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champions of subordinating sovereignty to a common effort to pre- 
serve ‘the common heritage of mankind’. 

Finally, those in the West who disparage the states-system underesti- 
mate the special interests the western countries themselves have in its 
preservation and development. We have noted that distrust of the state 
and the states-system appears to flourish especially in western societies. 
A number of factors account for this. The liberal or individualist politi- 
cal tradition, so much more deeply rooted in the West than elsewhere, 
has always insisted that the rights of states are subordinate to those of 
the human beings that compose them. Loyalties that compete with 
loyalty to the state - allegiances to class or ethnic group or race or reli- 
gious sect — can be openly proclaimed and cultivated in western soci- 
eties and often cannot be elsewhere. Moreover, it is only in the West 
that it has been possible to assume that if the barriers separating states 
were abolished, it would be our way of life and not some other that 
would be universally enthroned. 

It is the last point that is the crucial one. We in the West have not 
had — to the same degree as the Socialist countries and the Third World 
— a sense of dependence on the structure of the states-system. We 
assume that if the division of the world into separate states were to 
come to an end, and a global economy, society and polity were 
allowed to grow up, it would be our economies, our ways of doing 
things, our social customs and ideas and conceptions of human rights, 
the forces of modernization that we represent, that would prevail. On 
the one hand, we have not had the feeling of vulnerability to ‘non- 
state actors’ shaping us from outside that Socialist countries have about 
Western libertarian ideas, or that developing countries have about 
Western-based multinational corporations, or that Islamic countries 
have about atheistic materialism. On the other hand, we have believed 
that our impact on the rest of the world does not depend merely on 
the exercise of state power. Our ways of doing things attract the 
peoples of Socialist countries even without efforts by our governments 
to promote them, and the withdrawal of Western governors, garrisons, 
and gunboats from the Third World countries has not brought the 
processes of Westernization at work in these countries to an end. 
Socialist and Third World states have sought to combat our influence — 
by withdrawing from the international economy, by excluding or con- 
trolling foreign investment, by building walls around their frontiers, by 
suppressing the flow of ideas — and the designs of Western globalists or 
‘one-worlders’, as we have noted, are designs to remove these obstacles. 
But Socialist and Third World states are in part in league with us. For 
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while Socialist states seek to remain untainted by capitalism, Third 
World states to be free of imperialism, and both to diminish the West’s 
dominant power, both are also seeking to become more modern; and 
because they cannot fail to recognize in the societies of North America, 
Western Europe, and Japan specimens of modernity more perfect than 
themselves, are compelled to imitate and to borrow. In Western atti- 
tudes toward the rest of the world there is still the belief, more deep- 
seated perhaps than that of the heirs of Marx and Lenin who rule the 
Soviet Union today, that the triumph of our own ways is historically 
inevitable. 

There is some question whether this belief is well-founded. In the 
1970s there has occurred a shift of power against the West and toward 
the Soviet Union and certain of the Third World countries. It has 
become more apparent that the revolt against Western tutelage that 
has played so large a part in the history of this century is a revolt not 
only against Western power and privilege, but also in large measure 
against Western values and institutions. Although the evidence is con- 
tradictory (consider, for example, the contrary cases at the present time 
of China and Iran) and we cannot now foresee what the outcome of 
the process will be, there are many signs in the extra-Western world of 
a conscious rejection of Western ways, not merely of capitalism and 
liberal democracy but even of modernity itself. In many parts of the 
world there is under way an attempt to revert to indigenous traditions, 
to restore institutions to the condition in which they were before they 
became contaminated by contact with the West, or at least to create 
the illusion that they have been restored. Just as the Western powers 
for more than a decade have found themselves a beleaguered minority 
in the United Nations, so they are coming to see themselves as forming 
a redoubt in a hostile world. There is a new attitude of defensiveness, 
even of belligerence, in Western attitudes toward the Soviet Union; 
and the countries of the Third World, until recently regarded as weak 
and dependent states in need of our help, are increasingly viewed as 
alien, hostile and in some cases powerful and competitive states 
against which we need to defend ourselves. 

At all events, the preservation of world order is not a matter of 
removing state barriers to the triumph of our own preferred values and 
institutions, but rather a matter of finding some modus vivendi as 
between these and the very different values and institutions in other 
parts of the world with which they will have to coexist. In thinking 
about world order it is wrong to begin, as the critics of the states- 
system do, by elaborating ‘goals’ or ‘relevant Utopias’ and drawing up 
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plans for reaching them. This is how the ‘policy-scientist’s’ mind 
works, but it is not what happens in world politics. It is better to begin 
with the elements of world order that actually exist, and consider how 
they might be cultivated. This must lead us to the state and the states- 
system, without which there would not be any order at all. 
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Natural Law and International 
Relations (1979)* 


Introductory note 


Natural law was an important topic for Bull in his work on the history of 
thought about international relations and in his exploration of what might 
be the essential elements of international society. But it became still more 
important as he came to grapple with the implications of the expansion of 
international society beyond its original European confines, and with the 
reality of cultural diversity and of competing and conflicting conceptions of 
what international order might, and should, entail. 

The piece is also interesting because of the light that it sheds on the ten- 
sions that run through Bull’s treatment of moral issues in international rela- 
tions; how to balance his repeated insistence on the central importance of 
moral issues with both his own moral scepticism and his powerful awareness 
of the enormous obstacles involved in acting on moral values within a highly 
imperfect, unequal, culturally divided, and conflict-prone international order. 
Finally, the piece raises important questions about how we should study the 
history of thought on international relations. 


THERE CAN BE NO ENTERPRISE More important to the student of interna- 
tional relations than to understand the bearing on his subject of the 
tradition that asserts the existence of natural law. Natural law played a 
vital historical role in the emergence of the European states-system: in 
the period during which the positive law of Christendom was ceasing 
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to command attention, but that of modern international society had 
not yet taken shape, the idea that princes and peoples were bound by 
rules in their relations with one another rested substantially, even if by 
no means exclusively, upon natural law doctrine. The natural law tra- 
dition is also central to the critical investigation of normative issues in 
world politics: for any inquiry into, e.g. the justification of force, the 
obligation of treaties, the rights of sovereignty or the legitimacy of 
intervention, it provides a rich source of argument. 

There are, moreover, specifically contemporary reasons why the 
student of world politics might be led to seek to rediscover the natural 
law tradition. Natural law theories assert the existence of rules that are 
valid universally and are not confined to particular societies or cul- 
tures. Now that there exists a global international society that has 
clearly outgrown its originally European social or cultural base, and 
doubts may be entertained as to whether any genuinely universal 
society or culture has yet taken its place, a doctrine which proclaims 
that rules are valid among all mankind quite irrespective of the social 
and cultural facts of the time contains a strong appeal. Furthermore, 
natural law theories take as their point of departure the rights and 
duties attaching to individual human beings, rather than those attach- 
ing to states or other groups. Of course, in natural law theories it is 
often the duties rather than the rights of individual persons that are 
emphasized, and (except for the special case of their offshoot, the 
theory of ‘natural rights’) such theories have no particular connection, 
historical or logical, with the modern political doctrine of ‘individual- 
ism’. But in natural law theories it is individual human beings, not par- 
ticular arrangements of them such as states, that are taken to be the 
primordial subjects of the law. At a time when it is commonly said that 
the society of states is or should be dissolving into a universal society 
or community of mankind, the natural law tradition may be thought 
to provide a ready-made set of rules that can be applied to it. 

Above all, natural law theory asserts that there are rules or principles, 
and rights and duties following from them, that are not the product of 
human will, artifice or convention (even though they may be endorsed 
by the latter a posteriori) but exist objectively, in the nature of things. 
The great question that we have to ask about world politics, and that 
still confronts us after all our data about it have been collated and all 
our explanations elaborated, is: what should we do? The cardinal 
appeal of the natural law doctrine is that amid the welter of competing 
ideologies and moral claims, the confusion of perspectives bearing 
their marks of time and place, it offers us a fixed point of reference. If 
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certain actions at least are right or wrong by nature (even if others are 
so only by convention or in the light of moral premises that are open 
to debate), and if this is apparent to all men endowed with the faculty 
of reason (even if, as the schoolmen were wont to explain, it can be 
more apparent to some than others, it sometimes cannot be grasped 
without considerable reflection and men are sometimes blinded by wil- 
fulness) then although problems of moral choice may still present 
difficulty, and large areas of doubt and uncertainty remain, at least 
there is a corpus of moral truth that is beyond dispute. 

We should not, therefore, make the mistake of failing to take seriously 
as a contribution to the discussion of contemporary world politics, 
Dr Brian Midgley’s dauntingly massive and impressively learned, if 
avowedly dogmatic and profoundly reactionary, attempt to rehabilitate 
the Thomist philosophy of natural law.! What appears, initially at least, 
to have led Dr Midgley to undertake this attempt is his concern about 
the policy of nuclear deterrence. One of the subordinate themes of the 
book is that it is wrong not merely to engage in an unlawful war, such as 
one that involves deliberate killing of the innocent, but also to engage in 
conditional preparation for it. In a final chapter, ‘Concerning Nuclear 
Preparation’, he argues — as against Schelling’s and Kahn’s theories of 
‘the rationality of irrationality’ — that policies of nuclear deterrence are 
contrary to right reason since they involve the intention to do what is 
intrinsically irrational; that — as against the Second Vatican Council’s 
reluctance explicitly to condemn the possession of nuclear weapons as a 
deterrent, as distinct from their use for the indiscriminate destruction of 
populated areas — the nuclear policies of the powers are incompatible 
with the moral law, since they involve at least a conditional intention to 
proceed to war involving indiscriminate destruction; and that if these 
policies persist and proliferate the only recourse for the individual is to 
refuse to cooperate in the public wrongs and to persevere in prayer. The 
bulk of his book, however, is devoted not to the nuclear or any other 
contemporary issues, but rather to establishing the intellectual founda- 
tions of an objective moral law. 

He begins, appropriately enough, with a spendidly withering and 
scornful attack on the lack of such foundations in the existing litera- 
ture of international relations. His purpose, he says, ‘is not to produce 
a textbook which will offer to the dilettante an impartial selection of 
equally improbable approaches to our subject’.” His argument ‘is not 
calculated to conform to some current academic fashion; it is con- 
cerned to resolve particular problems in the light of permanent philo- 
sophical truth’.? It is ‘the ideology of the Vicar of Bray’ that produces 
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‘the kind of academic who asks, of anything, only this: “Is it coming in 
or is it going out?”’4 ‘There are those’, he writes, ‘who regard the subject 
as nothing more than international history with a few hazardous 
extrapolations possibly applicable to the future’.° It is no substitute 
for philosophical inadequacy ‘to attribute to specialized techniques 
of empirical investigation or sociological analysis a fundamental signi- 
ficance which, from the nature of the case, they cannot possess’.® 
‘Current approaches’, Dr Midgley writes, 


are variously based upon juridical positivism, upon a purely behav- 
ioural analysis of the international process, upon game theory tech- 
niques, upon amoral or pseudo-rational models of the international 
system, upon an eclectic attitude which depends upon some esoteric 
notion of ‘good judgement’ unrelated to any traditional wisdom, 
upon situation-ethics, or upon paradoxical notions of the so-called 
antinomies of diplomatic-strategic conduct. ... Even in Britain, there 
are those who are familiar with the classical writings on the philoso- 
phy of international relations and of the law of nations.... 
Unfortunately, even these teachers and students will commonly fail 
to establish a firm theoretical basis for their own work.’ 


The philosophical foundations of a correct approach to twentieth- 
century world politics, so lacking in the existing literature of the 
subject, have been provided — in Dr Midgley’s view — by St Thomas 
Aquina. Dr Midgley’s argument begins with an exposition of the Angelic 
Doctor’s fundamental position. Although the title of Dr Midgley’s book 
refers to ‘the natural law tradition’ we are given no account of the 
evolution of natural law thinking before the thirteenth century: 
where, one might ask, are Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Chrysippus, 
Cicero and Seneca, Augustine, the Corpus Iuris Civilis of Justinian, the 
Decretum Gratianis? It would be only mildly unfair to Dr Midgley to 
add to this that his argument not only begins with his exposition of 
Aquinas, but also ends with it. For while much of the book is con- 
cerned with developments in natural law thinking from the thirteenth 
century to the present day, these developments are described chiefly in 
terms of a growing catalogue of errors, the errors being identifiable 
as such because they are departures from the doctrine of St Thomas. 
Dr Midgley, it is true, acknowledges that there are areas in which what 
Aquinas had to say can be further developed; he mentions the theory 
of international society as one such area and he recognizes the work of 
certain later Catholic thinkers — Paulus Vladimiri, Francisco de Vitoria, 
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Taparelli d’Azeglio and others - as having contributed to it. But the 
story of natural law thinking after Aquinas, as it is told by Dr Midgley, 
is for the most part the story of its decay, of the errors that led men 
first to formulate it in such a way that its essential content was lost, 
and then to reject it explicitly. The need which Dr Midgley seeks to 
meet is for ‘an analysis of the vicissitudes of the natural law tradition ... 
in order to determine how that tradition came to appear untenable, 
and how it needs to be restored and developed as the basis for a 
modern, normative theory of international relations’.® 

For Aquinas natural law is a system of moral rules reflecting the 
rational nature of man, but it is at the same time an inseparable part of 
the eternal law, the rational guidance of all created things by God. 
Natural law is discovered by the light of reason present in all men, but 
this reason is itself the divine spark within us, the eternal law operating 
through us. Man, like non-rational beings, is the subject of God, but as 
a rational being that can control his own actions be also cooperates 
with God. The essence of the Thomist position is the attempted fusion 
of Aristotelian rationalism and Christian faith. It enables us to distin- 
guish reason from divine revelation as the basis of natural law, but not 
to treat the one as separable from the other — for natural law, Aquinas 
says, is the participation of the eternal law in rational creatures. 
Dr Midgley comments that ‘in practice, it is not probable that the 
student of St Thomas will obtain an accurate understanding of the 
frontier between philosophy and dogmatic theology unless he takes his 
bearings from both sides of the frontier’.? 

The view of natural law which Dr Midgley is seeking to defend, then, 
is both rationalistic and theistic, with the proviso that in the Thomist 
doctrine the former adjective cannot ultimately be separated from the 
latter. It is from this perspective, accordingly, that Dr Midgley moves on 
from his exposition of Aquinas to his account of the natural law tradi- 
tion as it developed among later and lesser thinkers. The student of 
international relations is likely to have learned to view the natural law 
tradition from a radically different perspective, that of the evolution of 
modern, positive international law. From this perspective the two great 
leaps forward were the secularization of natural law, which took place as 
the age of revelation gave place to that of reason; and the rejection of 
natural law in favour of the emerging positive law of nations, as the age 
of reason gave place to that of experience, or of empirical science. The 
heroes of the first of these leaps forward were Grotius and, at a deeper 
level, Descartes; of the second (despite his formal adherence to natural 
law) Vattel, and at a deeper level, Hume. Modern international society — 
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we have been taught to believe — at first divided by religion, and then in 
revolt against it, could not have been united except on principles that 
were entirely secular. Nor could it have been enough to replace revela- 
tion by reason, which is no more than (as Hume called it) ‘the slave of 
the passions’; international society has been based, and could only have 
been based, on the rules arising from its own experience. 

It is here that what Dr Midgley has to say is most startling. The secu- 
larization of natural law and the subsequent rejection of it, he writes, 
are both ‘crimes’; consistently with his Thomist premises, he says they 
are ‘two separate crimes but the first is a crime preparatory to - and 
even an anticipation of — the second’.'° The doctrine of Grotius that 
natural law would be valid even if God did not exist (which, according 
to Dr Midgley, Grotius did not invent, and is in any case meaningless) 
did not merely secularize natural law, but damaged its content, and his 
sharp distinction between natural law and law which derives from the 
will of God, or of man, paved the way for Kantianism and ultimately 
for legal positivism. Vattel preached ‘a subversive doctrine of national 
autonomy which - to the extent that it is allowed free reign — reveals 
itself as the common enemy of both authentic morality and the 
Christian revelation’.'! Hume is the greatest subversive: his doctrine 
that an ‘ought’ cannot be derived from an ‘is’, if it were true, would 
demolish all conceptions of objective moral law (it is not true, 
Dr Midgley says, because it depends on a restrictive definition of ‘is’ in 
terms of Hume’s notion of ‘experience’). The doctrine of Gentili that a 
war can be objectively just on both sides, which we have been taught 
to regard as the bold attempt of a thinker ahead of his time to bring 
medieval theory into touch with reality and pave the way for the posi- 
tive laws of war, Dr Midgley rejects as ‘absurdity’.!* That most sacred 
cow of the international relationists, cujus regio ejus religio, Dr Midgley 
condemns as an ‘evil principle’,!? ‘a reactionary doctrine ... opposed to 
the religious liberty of the faithful’.!4 Far from it being the case that, 
as Figgis and others have argued, the philosophical basis for a theory 
of international society was made possible only by the rise of 
Protestantism, the Protestant natural law writers of the seventeenth 
century, Dr Midgley tells us, contributed to its dismantling. 

The rot had already set in, however, with Catholic thinkers of the 
sixteenth century, and especially with Suarez, whose doctrine that law 
is ‘the act of a just and upright will’, according to Dr Midgley, imperilled 
the principle of St Thomas that law is an ordination of reason rather 
than an act of will, and so weakened the defences of the authentic 
natural law tradition against the progress of nominalist and voluntarist 
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theories of law within the Catholic fold, against the erroneous views of 
the Protestants Gentili and Grotius and the ‘apostate’ Bodin, and 
against the evil work of Machiavelli. Dr Midgley goes on to trace the 
decline and fall through the ‘subjectivizing’ of natural law at the hands 
of Wolff and Vattel in the eighteenth century, the assault on the whole 
idea of natural law mounted by Hume, the attempt of Kant to find an 
alternative basis for the moral law in man’s imposition of it upon 
himself, Hegel’s treatment of both God and the natural law as simply 
passing phases of human consciousness, and so to liberalism, positivist 
sociology and atheism, and finally to the tacit philosophical presuppo- 
sitions, or lack of such presuppositions, of contemporary writings on 
international relations, including those of the ‘scientific’ school, legal 
theorists such as Kelsen and McDougal, exponents of ‘functionalism’, 
and so-called ‘classical’ writers such as Carr, Wight and Aron. A major 
theme in Dr Midgley’s account of the decline of natural law doctrine is 
its replacement by what he calls (very perceptively) ‘a morality of 
antinomies and paradoxes’, which he takes to be the legacy, particu- 
larly, of Kant, and to have usurped the place in contemporary thinking 
in the West which should rightfully be occupied by concern for the 
objective moral law. 

Alongside this negative theme of the decay of ‘the authentic natural 
law tradition’ in modern times Dr Midgley’s book states a positive 
theme: the need to restore and develop this tradition in relation to the 
issues of our own times. I have already referred to Dr Midgley’s forceful 
restatement of the doctrine that it is contrary to natural law not merely 
to kill the innocent in war but to intend to do so, and to his argument 
that policies of nuclear deterrence are to be condemned on these 
grounds. He also tries to formulate what he calls ‘principles for the 
development of international society’, which are intended to show 
how from Thomist premises guidance may be derived about the proper 
political organization of the world community. What Dr Midgley has 
to say about this is likely to strike the reader as speculative and highly 
abstract, and as less confidently and trenchantly argued than other 
parts of his book, but it traverses some important ground that is rarely 
discussed. 

Dr Midgley acknowledges that while the work of Aquinas ‘is apt to 
provide a fundamental intellectual basis for any and every licit social 
and political development’ he had no occasion in the thirteenth 
century to consider the possible development of the temporal political 
unity of the human race. Nevertheless, Dr Midgley seeks to show that 
in various respects the intellectual system of St Thomas is especially 
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receptive to ‘the progressive development of international society’. 
There is nothing in his thought that would prohibit it (not, for 
example, his use of the term ‘perfect societies’, which did not for 
Aquinas hold the meaning it later came to have of societies that are 
completely independent or are supreme in the hierarchy of values). 
There is much emphasis in the thought of Aquinas on the sources of 
human unity on which such a ‘progressive development of interna- 
tional society’ would have to draw (for example, the unity and coher- 
ence of human nature, of the natural law, of God, of man’s origins and 
of the earth). It does not seem possible to associate Aquinas with the 
doctrine advanced by Hostiensis and attacked early in the fifteenth 
century by Paulus Vladimiri, that the coming of Christ deprived pagan 
kingdoms of their political authority. One may cite St Thomas’ belief 
in the universal spiritual authority of the Church, his doctrine of the 
Kingship of Christ, his references to a hierarchy of common goods: 
‘the community of a province includes the community of a city; and 
the community of the kingdom includes the community of a province; 
and the community of the whole world includes the community of a 
kingdom’.'¢ There is even the authority of his angelology: holy angels 
keep watch over the good of individuals, more powerful angels over 
the good of whole nations, but higher angels still are entrusted with 
the common good of the human race. ‘It follows’, writes Dr Midgley, 
‘that if all men were to act with right reason, the human race would 
act in accord with a harmonious hierarchy of individual and common 
goods.’!” 

Dr Midgley goes on to wrestle with the question of the proper hierar- 
chy of political authorities in the world, whose function it should be to 
attend to this corresponding hierarchy of goods. He says that natural 
law does not dictate the proper size, form or function of the state, nor 
any precise hierarchy of authorities for the world as a whole. But he 
does think we can say that ‘a world government should not aim at 
destroying or absorbing the political ordering of the parts of humanity 
but should help them and complete them’.!® This, he says, follows 
from ‘the principle of subsidiarity’, the principle ‘that whatever indi- 
viduals or lesser groups are able to do for themselves, using the means 
they have, ought not to be removed from their competence and taken 
over by the community’.!? Dr Midgley also makes out that each level of 
authority — the individual, the family, the state and the world author- 
ity — has its proper functions, and that ‘plenary substitution’ of one for 
the other is, in general, wrong. Thus he rejects the view, sometimes 
attributed to Vitoria, that a state acts as a ‘plenary substitute’ for a 
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world authority: the right of the sovereign to conduct just war cannot 
be taken to have been delegated by the authority of the whole world. 
On the other hand, Dr Midgley appears to believe that there can be 
such a thing as legitimate ‘substitution’ by one authority in fulfilling 
the functions of another, and in particular, that a state might some- 
times rightly assume functions which are properly those of an interna- 
tional authority, in circumstances in which that authority is defective. 

There is much to admire in Dr Midgley’s book. We cannot accuse 
him of not having a point of view. Some of his arguments may seem 
bizarre, but they have to be seen in the total context of a Thomist view 
of the world, and taken as a whole his book has a depth and serious- 
ness that few recent contributions to the subject can match. His han- 
dling of philosophical and theological concepts is technically highly 
proficient, and his research into the texts and commentaries thorough 
enough to show how superficial has been that of some others of us in 
this field. The passion he has invested in this work must command our 
respect, and the massive argumentation he has deployed (with its 
438 pages of text and 137 of notes and bibliography) will be of great 
help to others who seek to plough this furrow. The majestic out- 
landishness of his position, his willingness to stand out against the 
fashions not merely of the last few decades but of the last seven cen- 
turies, may serve to generate some debate - with those, at least, who 
can find any point of contact with him at all. Here I wish to make only 
three critical points. 

First, Dr Midgley’s account of the natural law tradition has certain 
limitations when considered from a strictly historical point of view. It 
is quite true that Dr Midgley has not sought to write a history of 
natural law theory in relation to international relations, and he makes 
this perfectly clear. Nevertheless, many who consult his book will be 
doing so in the hope of improving their understanding of the develop- 
ment of the natural law idea, and the roles it has played in the evolu- 
tion of modern international society. They will find Dr Midgley’s book 
immensely helpful to this end, but in some respects they will be 
disappointed. 

I have already mentioned that Dr Midgley does not deal with the 
development of natural law thinking before Aquinas, and that he deals 
with developments after Aquinas almost exclusively in terms of natural 
law’s decline and fall. Dr Midgley does not provide us with a rounded 
and detached discussion of the various natural law theorists (as he 
himself would be the first to insist) because he uses them simply as 
pegs upon which to hang his own ideas as the expositor and glossator 
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of Aquinas. Moreover, almost no attempt is made to relate theorists to 
the circumstances of their time. Aquinas, Vladimiri, Vitoria, Bodin, 
Pufendorf, Taparelli, Sturzo and the rest are compared and contrasted 
almost entirely in terms of the truth or falsity of what they had to say, 
and hardly at all in terms of the situations in which they found them- 
selves, the problems they were seeking to solve, the challenges to 
which they had to respond - almost as if they were contemporaries. 
Dr Midgley’s book presents the history of ideas in terms of ideas alone: 
‘errors’ — the amoralism of Machiavelli, the voluntarism of Suarez, the 
Protestantism of Gentilis, the secularism of Grotius, the subjectivism of 
Vattel, the positivism of Comte - spring up as if from nowhere to be 
confronted by ‘truths’ that are equally without historical origins. 

Nor does Dr Midgley ever seek to investigate the role of beliefs about 
natural law in the historical evolution of international society. What 
he is concerned to establish about Gentili’s doctrine that war can be 
objectively just on both sides, or Grotius’ doctrine that the validity of 
natural law does not depend on the existence of God, or Vattel’s ‘sub- 
jectivization’ of the natural law, is that these views were false. He does 
not appear to be interested in the use to which these beliefs were put 
in the states-system, the impact they had upon its institutions. Thus 
what interests the student of the history of international relations is 
not whether Gentili’s doctrine was true, but how the doctrine that war 
can be just on both sides facilitated the emergence of the modern laws 
of war. 

It is interesting to be told that Grotius’ doctrine is false, but what we 
want to know in this connection is whether natural law in any but a 
secular form could have played the role it did play in bringing rulers 
and peoples for whom religion had become a source of disunity rather 
than of unity to recognize common objectives. From this perspective, 
it is not whether Vattel was in error in ‘subjectivizing’ the natural law 
that concerns us, but what the consequences were of his doing so in 
enabling the natural law to be accommodated to the new facts of the 
fragmentation of power in the eighteenth century. 

Once again, Dr Midgley’s decision to confine himself to the issue of 
the truth or falsity of natural law doctrine, and to disregard the issue of 
its historical evolution and role in the international system, is a per- 
fectly defensible one. In a natural law theorist, it is not a surprising 
one: for natural law theory is, after all, the theory of those moral rules 
that are valid independently of circumstances of time and place: a 
natural law theorist can make allowances for historical change but his 
provenance is that area of experience least affected by it. Nevertheless, 
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those who are looking for a fresh examination of natural law in rela- 
tion to the evolution of the international system will not find it in this 
book. 

Secondly, Dr Midgley’s attack on what he calls ‘the morality of antin- 
omies and paradoxes’ calls for some reply. He is right in saying that at 
least the implicit moral theory underlying much contemporary writing 
about international relations can be described in this way. Aron, in his 
account of ‘the antinomies of diplomatic—strategic conduct’, comes 
closest to formulating such a position explicitly, but then shrinks from 
its implications by suggesting (wrongly, as it appears to me) that these 
antinomies can be evaded by what he calls ‘the moderate strategy’ and 
‘the morality of prudence’.”° To present moral issues in terms of ‘antin- 
omies and paradoxes’ is to suggest that they cannot, at least in the last 
analysis, be resolved by rational argument - which, I should argue, is 
the same as to say that they cannot be resolved at all. This Dr Midgley is 
above all concerned to dispute: it runs against not only the core of the 
natural law theory, but the deepest premises of the Thomist position: 
‘For St Thomas, however mysterious life might be, it is not absurd’. 

There is indeed a tendency on the part of exponents of international 
relations to assume that by demonstrating that a war or other conflict 
in world politics is ‘subjectively just on both sides’, i.e. that both sides 
believe they are morally right, they have somehow disposed of the 
claims of international morality to be taken seriously. The fact of moral 
disagreement in an international conflict is not a reason for assuming 
that the moral claims advanced by the parties cancel one another out, 
leaving the field open for interpretations based on the calculation of 
interest. Nor is it a reason for concluding that the moral issue at stake 
is not susceptible of rational investigation. 

The moral issues that arise in world politics, like those that arise in 
other areas, are always capable of being subjected to rational investiga- 
tion. Much moral argument (like much legal argument) turns upon 
issues of fact, which first have to be settled if moral rules are to be 
applied to particular cases. Much moral argument (again, in this 
respect like legal argument) is about the definition of the rules and 
their logical relationships to one another; these too, are issues that can 
in principle be settled rationally. Furthermore, moral disputes fre- 
quently take place among persons or groups whose moral premises are 
widely shared, who accept many of the same moral rules as valid. In 
this situation the disputes can not only be rationally investigated, but 
often in practice settled: where there is a shared background of moral 
belief, then discussion can proceed for all practical purposes as if there 
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were an ‘objective’ or ‘natural’ morality. Finally, it may be argued that 
there are certain moral premises that are shared universally, or nearly 
universally — that moral rules protecting life, property and the sanctity 
of agreements, for example, are respected in all societies, including 
international society. To draw attention to the fact that these very 
widely shared rules seem to reflect not the conventions of particular 
times and places but the nature of human beings and the perennial 
situation in which they find themselves, has been one of the con- 
tributions of the natural law tradition. 

For all these reasons, then, moral disagreements may be clarified and 
sometimes in practice resolved. To the extent that Dr Midgley’s attack 
on ‘the morality of antinomies and paradoxes’ is intended to remind 
us of this, we may agree with him. But of course, he is saying much 
more than this. It is vital not merely to the Thomist position, but 
to any full-fledged doctrine of natural law, to argue that all moral 
disagreements can in principle be settled (even if they cannot be in 
practice), that there is an objective moral law that distinguishes cate- 
gorically between what is right and what is wrong (however imperfect 
our knowledge of it might be), and that this law is derived not from 
human will or convention but from nature. 

The objections to this position are well known. Moral disagreements 
can be resolved only by reference to moral rules whose validity we 
assume. To establish the validity of these rules we can appeal only to 
other rules, whose validity is established in the same way: there are no 
rules that are valid independently of human will, that are part of 
‘nature’. The natural law theory, with its insistence that moral truth is 
apparent to all men by virtue of the light of reason, cannot readily 
accommodate the fact of moral disagreement, so prominent in the 
domain of international relations, or the clash of values and ways of 
life which it expresses. ‘The morality of antinomies and paradoxes’, if it 
can lead to a shallow cynicism or a premature downing of the tools of 
moral argument, at least enables us to recognize that men in world pol- 
itics are in conflict about the most basic moral ends, and that when 
this occurs there is sometimes no rational way of choosing between 
them. 

Thirdly, it would be wrong to pass over without comment 
Dr Midgley’s reliance on Christian revelation, his statement that the 
fundamental principles of his work are confirmed by the authority of 
the Church and his view that natural law cannot effectively be upheld 
today except by theists. It is the explicitly theological basis of 
Dr Midgley’s work that most differentiates it from others that are 
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offered to us today as contributions to the study of international 
relations. There have been some deep divisions about methodology 
among practitioners of this subject, but one thing about which they 
have generally been united is that debate should be confined to ratio- 
nal argument. We may salute Dr Midgley for flouting the conventions, 
but he cannot complain if this does not win him any allies. 
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The European International Order 
(1980) 


Introductory note 


The idea of international society inevitably gives rise to questions of bound- 
aries and of identity. If there is such a thing as international society, what 
are its limits? What is the nature of relations between insiders and outsiders? 
And what are the criteria for membership? For Bull and the theorists of inter- 
national society this was one of the principal questions that needed to be 
addressed in tracing the history of thought on international relations. 
Moreover, as we have seen, Bull’s conception of international society sees 
values and a common culture as important potential factors underpinning 
effective norms and institutions. European international society had, after 
all, been accompanied by frequent invocations of a common identity and of 
common cultural values. The transition from a European to a global interna- 
tional society was therefore always going to raise important questions and 
Bull’s interest was already apparent in the 1960s.* It became central to his 
work from the mid-1970s (especially after spending 4 months teaching in 
India in 1974-5). By that time he was arguing that the transition from a 
European to a global order represented a more fundamental development 
than the emergence of the power-political and ideological confrontation 
between East and West. 

Bull’s work in this area focused around two closely connected themes. One 
theme concerned the way in which the transition and the emergence of the 
Third World gave renewed emphasis to questions of justice (see the Hagey 
Lectures reprinted below). The second, and more historical, theme involved a 





* See, for example, ‘Afro-Asian States and the Western International Order: 
A Statement of the Problem’. Paper, Department of International Relations, 
ANU (August 1968), BP. 
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study of ‘The Revolt Against Western Dominance: From a European to a 
Global International Order’. The papers, lectures and planned book involved 
three elements. First, reviewing the European international order — the nature 
of European international society, the process of its expansion, and contend- 
ing traditions of thought on relations with the non-European world. Second, 
the process of transition, involving five issues: the struggle for equal sover- 
eignty, the anti-colonial revolution, the struggle for racial equality, the fight 
for economic justice and the struggle for cultural liberation. And third, the 
nature of the global international order that was emerging, examining inter- 
national law, diplomacy, power, economic development and the role of the 
West. Many of the issues were discussed and analysed in the collaborative 
project on the expansion of international society.t Others were being worked 
out in lecture series and notes at the time of his death. 

This unpublished paper, presented to the British Committee, has been 
chosen to illustrate some of the ways in which the transition from a 
European to a global order has affected international society. It provides a 
very clear picture of the historicity of Bull’s view of international society and 
of the importance of cultural change. Its central concern is to examine the 
degree to which the rules, norms and institutions of international society at 
the highpoint of European dominance in 1900 were ‘intrinsically European’, 
and to trace the ways in which its European characteristics have been diluted 
through the course of the twentieth century. 

Two further points are of particular interest. The first lies in Bull’s concern 
with the evolution of conceptions of exclusiveness or universality. These con- 
tending traditions are sketched out in this paper but were elaborated in far 
greater detail in a lecture series given in Oxford in 1981 entitled ‘The Unity 
of Mankind’. The second feature of particular interest is the discussion in the 
latter part of the paper about the role of common culture and a questioning of 
the argument that ‘rules and institutions comparable with those of European 
international society cannot be constructed in its absence’. 


I 


IF WE ARE TO STUDY the transition from an old international order that 
was European to a new one that is global we must begin by saying 
what the old order was. In this paper I propose to indicate what I mean 





* Hedley Bull and Adam Watson (eds), The Expansion of International Society 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985). 
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by the European international order; to raise some questions as to how 
fundamentally or intrinsically European it was; and to conclude with 
an observation about our inquiry as a whole. 

In speaking of the European international order what I have in mind 
is what was referred to by a succession of writers from A. H. L. Heeren 
in 1809 to C. L. [R. B.] Mowat in 1923 as ‘the European states-system’. 
What these and other writers meant, could have meant and should 
have meant by describing the movements of international history in 
terms of the workings of a system we have debated in this Committee 
ad nauseam.” One thing they clearly meant was that the kingdoms, 
principalities, republics and other independent political communities 
of modern Europe were in contact with one another and impinged 
upon one another in such a way as to act, in some measure at least, as 
parts of a whole. Another thing that some of them meant was that 
these independent communities, in addition to impinging on one 
another in this way, had a certain sense of common interests, and rec- 
ognized certain common rules and institutions, including the rules of 
international law, the conventions of diplomacy and war, the special 
rights and duties of Great Powers and (more doubtfully) the principle 
that no one Power should be preponderant (‘the principle of the 
balance of power’). I have been inclined to use the term ‘international 
system’ to refer to the former - interaction and mutual sensitivity 
among states; and ‘international society’ to refer to the latter - the 
acceptance of common rules and institutions.* This use of the terms is 
not compulsory, but the distinction is a vital one, for while an interna- 
tional society presupposes the existence of an international system, an 
international system does not necessarily entail that there is an inter- 
national society: independent political communities can and do 
impinge on one another without accepting a common framework of 
rules and institutions. 

The European states-system of the textbooks begins with the decay 
of the political institutions of western Christendom and the rise of sov- 
ereign states: stages in the process that have been said to mark its 
origins are the Council of Constance (1414-18), the beginning of the 
Valois—-Habsburg struggle in Italy (1494), the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648), and the emergence of a multiple balance of power after the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713 - the eccentric view of F. H. Hinsley). Histories 
of the European states-system bring out for us the various metamor- 
phoses that in its four or five centuries of existence it underwent. There 
is the story of the rise and fall of Great Powers, as told by Ranke, and of 
the coalitions formed to check their tendency to become dominant 
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Powers. There is the changing pattern of conflict and combination, the 
‘tableau des révolutions du systéme politique de l’Europe’ provided by 
Ancillon.* There is the change, emphasized by Heeren, that took place 
when the Northern European System interlocked with the Southern 
European System as a consequence of the partition of Poland. There is 
the impact on the states-system of the ideological schism brought about 
by the French Revolution. There is the fundamental change, about 
which Martin Wight has written so interestingly, from a states-system 
whose member states uphold a dynastic principle of legitimacy, to one 
in which this gives place to a popular or national principle of legit- 
imacy.® There is the change that took place after the wars of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon from a fragmented international system in 
which the goals pursued were self-regarding and the combinations 
mercurial to a system in which there was a self-conscious attempt to 
preserve the solidarity of Europe as a whole. But underlying all these 
changes there is continuity: at the end (in 1904-5 or 1917 or 1942 or 
1945?) just as at the beginning there is a European states-system that 
provides the framework, and (since it is an international society as well 
as an international system) the rules and institutions that are observed 
within it have recognizably developed from those that were present at 
earlier stages. 

The period of the European states-system, however, is also the period 
during which Europeans discovered, penetrated and ultimately came to 
dominate the rest of the world. Martin Wight asks us to remember that 
alongside 1494 as a conventional date for the beginning of modern 
history there is 1492; that the discovery of America and of the Cape 
route to the East took place during the lifetime of Machiavelli, ‘that in 
the preface to his greatest work he compared his own intellectual 
adventure to the Great Discoveries, and that the pope who had to 
handle King Charles VIII when he entered Rome at the head of his 
armies on the last day of 1494 was the same pope who had already 
apportioned the new found lands between Portugal and Spain’.° 

No one doubts the profound impact of the expansion of Europe 
upon the development of the states-system. Conflicts begun in Europe 
were extended into other continents, as Macaulay noted in his famous 
comment on Frederick the Great: ‘The evils produced by his wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown; and in 
order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to 
defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men 
scalped each other by the Great Lakes of North America’.’ Conflicts 
arising outside Europe gave rise to tensions within it, as when the 
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Dutch and the Portuguese in the seventeenth century fought over nav- 
igation and trading monopolies in the East Indies, the English and 
French in the eighteenth century over territorial dominion in North 
America and India, or when Britain and Russia in the nineteenth 
century played the Great Game in Asia. The European states, as they 
involved the rest of the world in the capitalist system, acquired new 
sources of wealth, and as some of them had better access to the sources 
of wealth than others, a shift took place in the distribution of power 
within Europe from the land powers at the centre to the maritime 
states at the periphery. Colonies of settlement were created and, as 
they became independent, added to the number of actors in the 
system. The European Powers came to be involved with - and to form 
an ‘international system’ with — extra-European political communities 
to an extent to which they had not done before: not only with Islam, 
with which they had been continuously in contact, but with primitive 
communities in the Americas, Africa and Oceania, with Hindu powers 
and in the nineteenth century with the Manchu power in China and 
the hermit kingdom of Japan. 

The expansion of Europe, however, even after its culmination in the 
partition of Africa, did not bring the European states-system to an end. 
The European states, including the countries of European colonial set- 
tlement, operated all over the globe instead of being confined to 
Europe, but they easily dominated the globe: the deepest concerns of a 
European power active in Asia or Africa or Oceania were about other 
European Powers rather than about Powers indigenous to those 
regions. Their oldest enemy, the Ottoman Empire - the one part of the 
extra-European world with which Europe as a whole had been continu- 
ously preoccupied — now presented itself simply as ‘the Eastern ques- 
tion’, i.e. the question of what arrangements were to be made by the 
European Powers following its expected demise. Not only were the 
non-European political communities inferior in power, they were also 
inferior in the status afforded to them in the European states-system’s 
rules and institutions. Some were annexed to European empires, others 
conceded some form of independent status falling short of that of a 
European state: international law, especially in the nineteenth century, 
devised a whole new terminology of colonies, protectorates, protected 
states, paramountcy, probationary and partial membership of interna- 
tional society, to describe these gradations.® 

From the perspective of the international order of today the essential 
feature of the European international order of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries is the dominant position of the European or western 
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powers. Then as now (if much less completely) there was an international 
system global in its extent, but by contrast with the position today the 
European or western states enjoyed an unchallenged predominance in 
the system, a predominance which was protected by the rules and institu- 
tions of international society, in which (although by the end of the nine- 
teenth century some inroads had been made on this position) European 
or western states alone enjoyed full membership of international society. 

When we come to trace the transition from a European to a global 
international order the central theme will be the decline of this dom- 
inance. The decline on which we need to focus our attention, I believe, is 
not that of the Powers geographically situated (or wholly situated) in 
Europe in relation to the United States and the Soviet Union, but rather 
the decline of the European or western states in the broad sense in which 
the United States and the Soviet Union must be included. A lot has been 
written in the past thirty years about ‘the dwarfing of Europe’ by the two 
super-powers, the division (now sanctified in the PPE syllabus) between a 
Europe-centred international system that came to an end in 1941, anda 
system not centred on Europe that has existed since that time. This is an 
episode in our story but it is not the central focus. 

It is best to acknowledge that it is contemporary events that lead us to 
the view that it is the decline of western dominance on which we should 
focus attention. Geoffrey Barraclough tells us that for him ‘it was the 
Russian victory at Stalingrad in 1943 that made a total revision of 
European history imperative’.? For us it is the rise of Asia and Africa and 
the impact of the Third World that make it imperative to look at the 
emergence of a global international system in a different light. 
Barraclough’s view is not as monstrous as at first it sounds. Truth is 
absolute, not relative, and what happened in history is independent of 
perspectives of time and place. But in choosing what parts of the histori- 
cal past we examine we quite legitimately allow ourselves to be affected 
by our interest in the antecedents of events and issues that are important 
here and now. God forbid that we should turn away from Eurocentric 
international and imperial history towards so-called anti-imperialist or 
national liberationist accounts of the past. But there is a great deal that 
we need to know about the history of relations among independent polit- 
ical communities in the world as a whole that our histories of European 
expansion and of European rivalry in the wider world do not tell us: not 
only do we lack accounts of the experience of non-European peoples of 
European expansion (such as Pannikar’s account of Asia in the ‘Vasco da 
Gama epoch’);!° even more we lack penetrating accounts of relations 
among non-European Powers themselves. 
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It is important to ask when European dominance over non-European 
Powers was established; and in particular whether it should be seen as the 
product of the process of industrialization that widened the gap between 
Europeans and others in the nineteenth century, or whether it was 
already evident at an earlier period. We have also to ask when European 
dominance began to decline, and trace the stages by which it did so. 


II 


When we contrast the international society of today with that which 
existed when the European states collectively were at the height of 
their power — let us say, at the time of the First Hague Conference in 
1899 - there are a number of respects in which it strikes us as intrinsi- 
cally European in a sense in which it is not so now. 

First, international society was self-consciously European; it was per- 
ceived by statesmen and writers as a European association. The subject 
of the law of nations, for example, were taken to be the European 
states; while, in the course of the nineteenth century, the club was 
opened to a few others, the European states regarded themselves as 
founder members, entitled under the doctrine of constitutive recogni- 
tion to determine who was admitted. The states of North and South 
America, the first beyond Europe to be admitted to membership, were 
part of the overflow of Europe itself. The first states of non-European 
population to be admitted — in the first half of the century — were the 
Negro republics, Liberia and Haiti, which were acceptable because they 
were Christian. The Ottoman Empire, whose admission was pro- 
claimed by the Treaty of Paris in 1856, was not the first non-European, 
but the first non-Christian power to be admitted. China, Japan, Persia 
and Siam followed later in the century and all of them were repre- 
sented at The Hague in 1899. The recognition of these states did not, 
of course, signify the willingness of European powers to afford them 
equality of treatment. 

It was only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the 
states-system came to be regarded as European by those who operated 
it and described it. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it had 
been regarded as Christian; and as late as the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
peace settlements made reference to the republica Christiana. Denys 
Hay has shown how the idea of Europe, in classical and medieval times 
little more than a geographical expression, came to displace the idea of 
Christendom which, by 1700, ‘was driven into the limbo of the archaic 
and the precious’.'.1 The weakening of the central authorities of 
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Christendom, the expansion of Christianity to fill the European conti- 
nent, the expulsion of the Eastern Empire from Asia Minor and the 
subjugation or isolation of the Armenian, Georgian, Nestorian and 
Coptic churches, later the secularization of international politics, the 
political unity imparted to European affairs by the emergence of a 
balance of power system, the cultural unity dispersed by the renais- 
sance and the impact of overseas expansion which brought a con- 
sciousness of the world as a whole and the differences between the 
continents, were among the factors which brought this about. 

The Christian society of states, like the European society of states 
that developed out of it, sometimes saw itself as an exclusive commu- 
nity, especially in relation to the Islamic world; its cohesion depended 
in part on what Wight called its ‘external differentiation’.!? In the 
modern world there has been a tendency (evident in our own times, 
for example, in some French perceptions of the Algerian conflict and 
the views of some groups today about the ‘North-South conflict’) to 
romanticize the struggle of Europe with Asia or Africa as the latest 
phase in a long struggle of which earlier phases were the conflict of 
Christianity with Islam and of Greek with barbarian. This conception 
also appears today in an inverted form; Toynbee, in The World and 
the West, speaks of the series of aggressions perpetrated on the rest of 
the world by ‘the West’, and appears to suggest that ‘we Franks’ 
should hold ourselves responsible not merely for our more recent 
imperialist wickednesses but for the depredations of the Crusaders and 
the Teutonic Knights and the conquests of Alexander and Caesar.'? 
It is this book which more than any other leads me to think that 
the concept of ‘the West’ should be banished entirely from our 
deliberations. 

Of course, there is a counter-theme in European international 
society’s self-consciousness that asserted, against the idea of an exclu- 
sive community, the common bonds of humanity. Its origins lie in the 
doctrines of the Stoics and perhaps in Alexander’s obscure doctrine of 
the unity of mankind. Its principal vehicle is the natural law tradition. 
It continually asserts that the relations between independent political 
communities rest ultimately on the rights and duties held in common 
by all human beings. Some of the occasions when it clashes with the 
idea of an exclusively Christian-European international society might 
be worth examining in a later paper: 


1. Vladimiri versus Falkenberg at the Council of Constance (1414-18) 
over the issue of the rights of the pagan Lithuanians, and the right 
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of the Poles to form a defensive alliance with them against the 
Teutonic Order. 

2. Las Casas versus Sepulveda (mediated by Vitoria) over the rights of 
the Amerindians in relation to the Conquistadors. 

3. Francis I versus Pope Paul III, over the right of the former to enter 
into his alliance of 1535 with Suleiman. 


Alexandrowicz, the seminal figure in the recent historiography of inter- 
national law, argues that the nineteenth-century doctrine of an exclus- 
ively European founders’ club is a usurpation.‘ International society, 
he claims, not only is now but was then and had been all along a uni- 
versal association. In support of this assertion he invokes not only the 
natural law doctrines of the classical international lawyers from Vitoria 
to Vattel, but also (rather inconsequentially) the judgement of the ICJ 
[International Court of Justice] in the Indo-Portuguese Dispute, 1960, 
which treated the agreement of 1779 between Portugal and the 
Marathas as still valid, and (much more to the point) the history of 
European relations with East Indian powers before the nineteenth 
century, which he takes to indicate the existence on both sides of a 
belief in a universal society of states irrespective of religious and cul- 
tural differences. The Alexandrowicz thesis is, of course, central to our 
concerns, and it will be necessary to return to it. 

Here I shall confine myself to one comment. The nineteenth-century 
doctrine of an exclusively European international society or founders’ 
club was a doctrine about positive law, and was quite compatible with 
a belief in moral rights enjoyed by all human beings. The tendency to 
substitute ‘civilized’ for ‘European’, moreover — the doctrine under 
which non-European states were progressively admitted — did allow for 
a universal international society in posse. The same could be said of the 
earlier conception of a Christian community: Christianity, as Hay 
notes, was ecumenical by definition; Christ came to save all men, and 
the term ‘Christian’ did not have any racial or political or geographical 
connotation: ‘To be a Christian meant full humanity in opposition to 
the brute beasts’.'’ I have pointed out elsewhere that Lorimer’s much- 
quoted distinction between the three circles of humanity — ‘civilized’, 
‘barbarous’ and ‘savage’ — is the same distinction we draw today 
between modern societies, traditional and primitive; the assumption 
that the first circle is destined to expand and engulf the other two is 
still one that we make today. The concept of ‘the standard of civiliza- 
tion’ in international law and its relation to our present concepts of 
modernity is another topic that calls for a paper. 
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Secondly, the rules and institutions of international society at the 
end of the nineteenth century, by contrast with those that are recog- 
nized today, appear to have been made by Europeans, to arise out of 
their experience. In the course of this century, beginning indeed with 
the Hague Conferences themselves - the attack made at the 1907 con- 
ference by the Latin American powers on the doctrine of a right to use 
force to recover contract debts deserves a place in any history of the 
decline of European dominance - the entry of non-European powers 
into the international community has resulted in some drastic alter- 
ations in our conceptions of international law and morality. That the 
European powers of 1899 were the authors of the international law, 
the diplomatic conventions, the international organization and princi- 
ples for the management of power within the states-system, they them- 
selves undoubtedly believed at the time. Moreover, this is also now 
asserted from time to time by non-European states that seek to show 
that they are not bound by rules and institutions that they did not 
help to shape, or are not to be held responsible for them. 

Alexandrowicz’s argument forces us to reconsider whether it is really 
the case that the rules and institutions of 1899 were created exclusively 
by Europeans. One of his points is that the long encounter between 
Europeans and non-Europeans, especially that part of it that he himself 
charted concerning the East Indies before the nineteenth century, itself 
contributed to international law as it was understood in Europe (he 
mentions the understanding of pacta sunt servanda, principles concern- 
ing the treatment of foreigners, the doctrine of mare liberum and the 
secularization of international law). He might also have argued that 
much of the content of what is taken to be the European inheritance 
in international relations was also evolved independently in other 
parts of the world: no one would contend, for example, that diplo- 
matic immunity, or what Michael Walzer calls ‘the war convention’, or 
the principle that treaties should be honoured, were evolved exclus- 
ively in Europe:'¢ they are the common property of international soci- 
eties of the most elementary kind. It is central to Alexandrowicz’s 
position, moreover, that the Europeans of 1899 were ignoring much of 
what we can now see to have been the valid international law of the 
time. Alexandrowicz upholds the doctrine that in the post-1945 world 
the ex-colonial states that appeared on the international scene were 
not in all cases ‘new states’, as the phrase of the time had it, but old 
states that had reverted to the sovereignty they had lost. On this view 
India may be the heir of the Mogul Empire and the Marathas, Sri Lanka 
of the Kingdom of Kandy, Indonesia of Majapahit, Uganda of Buganda, 
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and the admission of these states into postwar international society 
has been a readmission, just as the so-called admission of Turkey, 
China, Japan and the other non-European recruits of the last century 
was a belated acknowledgement of a sovereignty they had never lost. 
An appeal to some such doctrine of the sovereign rights of non- 
European states and nations that have survived unimpaired the failure 
of the European powers to recognize them, was implicit in Krishna 
Menon’s claim, in defending India’s occupation of Goa, that India had 
been the victim of ‘permanent aggression’ since the Portuguese occu- 
pation of 1510. Much of this, no doubt, is fanciful, as well as being 
potentially destructive of the territorial integrity so dear to many Third 
World states. But whatever the lack of historical evidence for it, the 
global international society that is now developing is likely to generate 
more talk about this universal legal order of the past. 

The needs of global international society in the future, however, are 
one thing, the record of European international society is another. It 
appears to me that what Alexandrowicz has to say calls at most only 
for minor qualification of the proposition that the rules and institu- 
tions recognized by the European powers at the end of the last century 
were of their own making. 

Thirdly, these rules and institutions were not only made by 
Europeans; in a certain sense also, they were made for them. That 
European international law (and along with it the Great Power concert, 
the balance of power system, the conventions of diplomacy and war) 
reflected the special interests of the European powers is, of course, part 
of the Third World indictment of imperialism. The doctrine that the 
international legal system reflects the special interests of the dominant 
Powers at any one time is one also with which Marxist writers have 
made some play in pursuit of their conception of law as a class instru- 
ment, although Soviet apologists have had great difficulty in squaring 
it with the interests of the Soviet state. 

The validity of much of this indictment may be questioned. Some 
of what is treated by the Third World now as having been ‘discrimina- 
tion’ in the old order, was discrimination not by European states 
against non-European but rather by Great Powers against small. The 
doctrine that treaties concluded under duress are valid, that force 
short of war may be used for a variety of purposes such as the enforce- 
ment of contracts, the vaguer charge against ‘unequal treaties’, the 
principle that aggression, if it succeeds, should be regarded as valid, 
the three-mile territorial limit satisfactory to the major maritime 
powers, the lack of provision in international conferences before 1899 
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for the expression of the views of small Powers - all these have been as 
much a matter of complaint by small European and Latin American 
Powers as by Asian or African countries. 

Another major weakness of the indictment is that the most central 
rules of international intercourse do not depend for their validity on 
the special interests of one side but on reciprocal interests. The rules 
that treaties should be observed, that sovereignty should be respected, 
that states should not interfere in one another’s internal agreed fron- 
tiers, of immunity or inviolability of diplomatists — to name only a few 
— can in no sense be viewed simply as instruments of the special inter- 
ests of a particular group. This, indeed, is why the Third World coun- 
tries have sought actually to become part of the international order, 
even while sometimes purporting to denounce it. It is also what makes 
nonsense of the attempt to account for international law in terms of a 
class theory of law. 

Nevertheless, it can scarcely be denied that the international rules 
and institutions of the late nineteenth century reflected and sanctified 
the dominant position of the European Powers: expressed on the one 
hand in the institution of colonialism, and on the other hand in a 
maintenance of a distinction between states that were full members 
and states that were merely partial members of international society. 

The principal expression of the subordinate status of non-European 
powers in the nineteenth century were capitulations, and this is a 
subject on which it is very desirable that we should have a paper. 
Capitulations run right through the history of Europe’s encounter with 
the outside world: they begin with the concessions granted by the 
Ottomans to Venice in the sixteenth century, and end as recently as 
the 1960s, when the present Master of Pembroke College still exercised 
jurisdiction over Commonwealth citizens in the Persian Gulf. 
Alexandrowicz argues that in the East Indies capitulations granted 
freely and in equal terms by one Asian ruler to another were indige- 
nous to the area before the Europeans came; that the capitulations 
granted by Asian rulers to the Portuguese and Dutch were at first on 
the same basis; and that unilateral and unequal concessions of the 
kind we now associate with the era of imperialism developed only in 
the nineteenth century. This needs to be investigated. The subject of 
capitulations and, in particular, extraterritorial jurisdiction, is by no 
means a dead issue, but is closely related to much contemporary dis- 
cussion of the international protection of human rights, intervention 
on behalf of nationals abroad, status-of-forces agreements and ‘pene- 
tration’ of backward societies by advanced ones. 
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Fourthly, it is sometimes argued that the European international 
order contained rules and institutions which only the Europeans, or 
those who had developed societies of the kind that existed in Europe 
(i.e. ‘civilized’ or modern societies), were capable of observing and 
operating. This was, of course, the view taken by many European 
writers at the time: the reason given for not extending full rights of 
membership to Turkey or Korea or Siam was that these countries were 
not yet capable of discharging the duties of membership. This is also 
the view taken by some observers of the contemporary scene, who see 
in the international relations of non-European or non-western coun- 
tries — in their relations with one another, especially — indications that 
international order as it was once known among the European coun- 
tries does not exist. What this view amounts to is the proposition that 
while the international system has become global, international 
society has not: a great many new states have been added to the old 
European nexus but they remain for the most part ‘without the law’. 

The argument is often linked to a fifth observation that may be made 
about European international society, which is that it presupposed a 
common culture. In the global international system of today, it is said, 
there is no common culture, and it follows from this that rules and 
institutions comparable with those of European international society 
cannot be constructed for it. 

Adda Bozeman’s The Future of Law in a Multicultural World argues 
along these lines.!” She claims that despite its unifying surface of tech- 
nological and rhetorical arrangements the world is and will remain mul- 
ticultural. The West is bemused by the culture-transcendent schemes of 
international law and organization it erected in 1919 and 1945; and the 
United States, founded as it is on the attempt to deny cultural differ- 
ences, fails to take account of them in its view of the world. The reality, 
in Bozeman’s view, is that law is the unique product of western culture. 
It is only in the West that law is recognized as a category of thought dis- 
tinct from others such as custom or religion, or that there exists the 
belief in a structured universe of knowledge, and in the significance of 
the individual person apart from the group, which the idea of law pre- 
supposes. Outside the western cultural zone, she contends, there is no 
conception of the state as subordinate to law, no tradition of ‘constitu- 
tionalism’ to set against the view that the state is simply an expression 
of power. Nor can there be found beyond the bounds of western 
culture, she claims, any belief that relations among states can be subject 
to law: there is no general agreement in the world today about notions 
so fundamental to western thinking about international relations as 
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that law can be distinguished from policy or morality, that peace is dif- 
ferent from war and is the normal and preferable condition, that inde- 
pendent and territorially delimited states should coexist and are able to 
undertake voluntary and binding obligations. 

Dr Bozeman is especially critical of the assumption that in China or 
India or the Islamic countries or black Africa it is not the traditional 
culture that determines political behaviour today but the culture trans- 
ferred from the West. Words can easily be transferred from one cultural 
context to another, but ideas only with difficulty: there is a tendency, 
Dr Bozeman makes out, to borrow a word and fit it to a thought, rather 
than to borrow a thought and fit it to a word. As when Buddhism was 
transferred from India to China, resulting in a purely Chinese form 
of Buddhism, so Dr Bozeman finds the cultural borrowing that is 
alleged to have taken place from the West in other parts of the world 
today to be largely spurious, as much when this borrowing is from 
Marxism-Leninism as when it is from democratic liberalism. The 
western social sciences, she claims, perceiving the end of tribalism in 
Africa, the emergence of democracy in Ghana, the establishment of 
federation in east Africa, have described the extra-European world in 
terms of the crushing of tradition beneath the steamroller of a uniform 
process of ‘development’. ‘Today’, she writes, ‘when the myth of same- 
ness is fast evaporating, and the rhetoric of unity ceases to screen exist- 
ing discords as to meaning and purport of internationally crucial 
concepts, it is important to identify the configuration of each active 
culture and political system as authentically as possible, and to locate 
its major and most trusted terms of reference ... Such an exploration 
may at times become a quasi-archaeological activity; for layer after 
layer of accrued borrowings may have to be analysed before it becomes 
possible to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit, the constant 
and indestructible from the merely passing’.'8 

Dr Bozeman’s thesis is stated specifically in relation to law, but it may 
be applied to the rules and institutions of international society as a 
whole. It deserves a thorough investigation, and I do not pretend to offer 
one here. In such an investigation, however, three questions are crucial. 

First, is it possible to accept the assumption that within human 
society there are a finite number of cultures, each of which has at its 
core something indestructible or immutable? The theory that the rules 
and institutions of international society are the peculiar property of a 
particular culture, and that they are more or less permanently beyond 
the grasp or outside the experience of other cultures, depends heavily 
upon this assumption. 
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Dr Bozeman herself does not make this assumption. By way of pro- 
viding a definition of culture she writes that ‘one culture is distinct 
from others when there is evidence that generations of people in a 
given area or human grouping have been unified by virtue of holding 
to certain specific modes of thought, patterns of behaviour and vocab- 
ularies of preferred norms and values’.'? Dr Bozeman acknowledges 
that there are ‘syncretic cultures’, or cultures that combine the traits of 
several cultural centres. She concedes that cultures do not spring full- 
blown from the head of Zeus, and that each is in some measure the 
product of external influences. She even writes that ‘a culture is never 
quite still or immutable, and that the processes of growth, mutation 
and decline are more likely than not to bear the imprint of cultural 
borrowings’ .?° 

If, then, a culture does not contain a core that is in the strict sense 
permanent and indestructible, there is at all events no reason in princi- 
ple why European or western rules and institutions of international 
society cannot be transferred to cultures that are different and display 
some capacity for resistance. Moreover, if European or western culture 
itself has no core that is strictly permanent or indestructible, but is 
itself an amalgam of different cultural components and influences - 
with uncertain geographical and chronological boundaries, and a rest- 
less and shifting character — then the notion that international law is 
uniquely associated with it takes on a looser meaning. 

Secondly, how dependent is international law (and how dependent 
are other rules and institutions of international society) on the exis- 
tence of a common culture? 

Even where elements of a common culture are clearly present, this 
does nothing to remove conflicts of interest; as every undergraduate 
knows, some of the most bitter wars have been fought among states or 
among civil factions whose culture is the same. Moreover, it would be 
difficult to show that rules of international law or diplomacy or conven- 
tions of warfare or trade cannot be made to operate across cultural barri- 
ers. In the absence of unified ‘modes of thought, patterns of behaviour 
and preferred norms and values’ common rules are sometimes impro- 
vised as a consequence of a perceived interest on both sides in improvis- 
ing them. The ‘rules of the game’ improvised by the United States and 
the Soviet Union to promote the interest both perceive in avoiding 
nuclear war, are an example. Furthermore, such improvised rules, if and 
when they are observed for long enough, come to be reflected in 
common ‘modes of thought, patterns of behaviour and preferred norms 
and values’: it is in this way that common culture arises. 
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Thirdly, how far is it true that in the global international society of 
today there is no common culture? If, as we have recognized, cultures 
are not permanent and indestructible, and are complex and divisible, it 
will be possible to take the view that underlying the contrast of cul- 
tures at the present time there are elements of common culture. The 
extra-European world in its political behaviour has indeed proved 
recalcitrant to many aspects of what is called ‘the western model’. 
There is, however, a process of economic and technological unification 
and homogenization at work in the world, for which ‘modernization’ 
is a possible name. While there is abundant evidence that this process 
is not bound to bring social and political unification or homogeniza- 
tion in its wake, it does affect the cultures of the societies in which it 
operates: underlying these economic and technological processes there 
are scientific method, technique, some chosen goals, a pattern of ideas, 
a view of the world. It is wrong to treat ‘modernization’ as another 
name for ‘westernization’: the processes to which we refer by the 
former name do not involve emulation of the whole range of goals 
pursued by the OECD or by the Soviet bloc countries; and they have 
now a momentum of their own in the world quite independently of 
the support provided for them by the western states. 


Ill 


One of the difficulties of the present inquiry is that of separating ‘the 
transition from a European to a global international order’ from other 
processes of change going on in world society. Both the western and 
the non-western states and societies are caught up in the development 
of the world economy, in technological change and (leaving aside the 
need to dismantle this term into its various parts) the growth of ‘inter- 
dependence’. All this we need to take into account, but the purpose of 
the present study [of the British Committee] as I see it is to understand 
a particular aspect of the contemporary international order; I do not 
read our title as requiring us to take account of everything that has 
happened in world politics in this century. 

It will be necessary to look more carefully at the whole concept of a 
European or western ‘culture’ or ‘civilization’. A difficulty of these terms is 
that they cause us to lump together aspects of human experience that are 
separate: attitudes to philosophy and science, religion, race, language, 
politics, social organization, economic organization. Is an English- 
speaking, Christian black African more or less ‘western’ than a Japanese 
with a scientific world-view and engaged in the modern economy, an 
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illiterate white Turkish Muslim accepted as assisted immigrant by an 
Australian government which at the same time rejected English-speaking 
Singaporeans with doctorates from Australian universities, or (to describe 
two of my recent students) a Mocambicquois educated at a German 
Gymnasium and an Islamic monastery in Pakistan, and a Chinese- 
American Mormon with a Rhodes Scholarship? A connected difficulty is 
the changing content of what is accepted as ‘western culture’ over a 
period of time, even within the same country. 

Finally, it appears to me that the present inquiry requires us to con- 
sider the relevance of the theory of natural law. It is no accident that at 
the present time both in the foreign policies of the western countries 
and in theoretical and academic writing about international affairs there 
should be a certain striving towards re-assertion or reformulation of a 
natural law position.2! When the new international system is clearly 
worldwide and the intellectual and moral basis of the old international 
society clearly not worldwide, the doctrine that there is a moral faculty 
that is the common property of all human beings has an appeal. The 
decline of the classical states-system, at least within the western world, as 
boundaries between domestic and international politics become more 
difficult to maintain, and individual persons and non-state groups take 
their place alongside states as subjects of law, also leaves a vacuum 
which a doctrine of natural rights and duties seems well fitted to fill. 
Thus when Michael Donelan writes that international political theory, 
instead of beginning with the states-system, should take as its starting- 
point ‘the primordial community of mankind’, one can see what he 
means.” The starting-point of international political theory, as it appears 
to me, is that there is not a community of mankind. It is desirable to 
construct one, but all that is primordial is that human beings have 
certain common moral experiences and are able to engage in reasoned 
moral argument with one another. 
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Hobbes and the International 
Anarchy (1981)* 


Introductory note 


The pattern of Bull’s thinking about Hobbes is set out originally in ‘Society and 
Anarchy’. Reflecting Bull’s realist side (especially visible in his early work) 
Hobbes indeed does capture a particular character of conflict that follows from 
the existence of formal anarchy, that is latent in international relations at all 
times, and which may sometimes come to dominate it. But, in all his work, 
Bull is consistent in arguing that this ‘Hobbesian’ image provides a wholly 
inadequate and inaccurate characterization of international relations as a 
whole, for three reasons: first, states do not exhaust their strength in a perpet- 
ual struggle for security; second, it is wrong to argue that conceptions of right 
and wrong play no role in international life; and, third, states are different 
from individuals and these very differences open up the possibility that a differ- 
ent form of political association may be both viable and appropriate. 

Even the existence of war does not preclude the idea of international 
society. On the one hand, war may serve positive functions, in terms of either 
the balance of power or the enforcement of law. On the other, most interna- 
tional conflict is not truly anarchic but contained within, and to some extent 
by, an extensive set of agreed rules and norms. Bull is certainly interested in 
the possibility of pure Hobbesian conflicts and, in various papers,‘ explores 
three possibilities: first, highly ideological conflicts, involving ‘the enmity of 
competing religions or secular religions, each of which claims to embody the 
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true faith and leaves no room for compromise with heresy’; second, ‘between 
the representatives of different civilizations, each of whom regards themselves 
as morally self-sufficient, and considers the others as beyond the law’; and 
third, certain civil wars in which the established political, legal and moral 
order has broken down but where alternative normative constraints have not 
been able to develop. But, Bull argues, most inter-state conflict is not of these 
kinds but, on the contrary, takes place against the background of common 
acceptance of the framework of international society and at least a minimum 
of shared norms. 

This 1981 article, which we reprint here, is Bull’s fullest discussion of both 
Hobbes and the idea of a Hobbesian tradition. Again we see the same 
double-sided approach. On the one hand, there are the imperatives of 
anarchy — Hobbes’ discussion of the idea of a state of war in which the 
potential for conflict can never be wholly overcome; of the three great motives 
for conflict (gain and material advantage, diffidence or mistrust, and glory); 
of the extent to which anarchy makes it rational to be fearful of potentially 
threatening superior powers; and of the limits to notions of legal or moral 
rules in the absence of central power to enforce them. On the other hand, 
there is the degree to which states can and sometimes do manage to provide a 
modicum of security and to achieve at least a degree of cooperation. This 
stems, first, from the differences between states and individuals, as explored 
in ‘Society and Anarchy’ and from Hobbes’ argument that ‘[B]ut because 
they [states] uphold thereby, the industry of their subjects, there does not 
follow from it that misery, which accompanies the liberty of particular men’#* 
But it also stems from the possibility, explored here in more detail, that the 
logic of anarchy does not preclude cooperation based on the laws of nature 
and the articles of peace. In his approach to Hobbes Bull is therefore using 
arguments drawn from Hobbes’ own writings against the ‘Hobbesian’ image 
of international relations as a pure state of conflict.§ 
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HANS MorGENTHAU was one of the greatest academic exponents of inter- 
national politics in our times, and if a great deal of intellectual effort 
over the last thirty years has been devoted to taking issue with him, 
this is itself a measure of his importance. One way of looking at 
Morgenthau’s work is to see it as an attempt to restate the view of inter- 
national politics contained in the works of Thomas Hobbes — to make it 
fully explicit, to systematize it, to expound it in the idiom and to relate it 
to the preoccupations of another generation. While it would be absurd 
to equate Morgenthau’s position with that of Hobbes (Morgenthau takes 
issue with Hobbes on a number of points in Politics Among Nations, and 
we cannot in any case look for identity between thinkers separated by so 
wide a gulf of time and circumstance), Morgenthau was a leading repre- 
sentative of what may broadly be called the Hobbesian tradition in his 
approach to international relations. It therefore seems appropriate to 
offer in this collection of essays written in tribute to him, the following 
paper delivered as a lecture at the University of Oxford, where Hobbes 
was a student at Magdalen Hall (now Hertford College), on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of his death. 


The state of nature 


In the vast mansion of Thomas Hobbes’ philosophy, what he has to 
say about relations among states does not occupy more than a small 
cupboard. Hobbes, indeed, constitutes no exception to a general truth 
that may be stated about all the greatest political thinkers of the past: 
none of them ever devoted himself primarily to the study of this 
subject — a sobering reflection for professors of international relations. 
The historical drama in relation to which Hobbes’ political ideas have 
chiefly to be seen was, after all, not an international but a civil conflict. 
The problem to which these ideas purport to offer a solution is how to 
provide internal or domestic peace and security. The particular solu- 
tion that Hobbes recommends for the provision of domestic peace and 
security, moreover — the establishment of all-powerful Leviathans — is, 
I should argue, one that makes the attainment of international peace 
and security more difficult. The priority that Hobbes gave to pursuing 
the former even at the expense of the latter appears to reflect a belief 
he had that internal or domestic strife is more terrible than strife 
among states. 

Yet the man who was born in the year of the Spanish Armada when, 
as Aubrey tells us, his mother ‘fell in labour with him upon fright of 
invasion of the Spaniards’, and who lived through the struggles against 
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Hapsburg ascendancy, the last phase of the wars of religion and the 
early phase of the wars for naval and mercantile predominance, had 
reason enough to reflect about international or interstate conflict. Nor 
can we say that a man who in his youth translated Thucydides’ History 
of the Peloponnesian War into English and Bacon’s essay on The True 
Greatness of Kingdoms into Latin, and who later read John Selden’s Mare 
Clausum, did not apply himself to the study of this subject. In Hobbes’ 
time as in ours civil conflicts and interstate conflicts were closely 
bound up with one another: civil wars provided opportunities for 
foreign intervention, and religious loyalties, like loyalties to the secular 
religions of today, linked parties across state frontiers. 

The English Civil War was no exception, and in his history of it, 
Behemoth, Hobbes numbers among the ‘seducers’ that brought the 
conflict about the Papists who looked to Rome, the Presbyterians who 
looked to Scotland, and the City of London which looked to the Low 
Countries together with the universities which, instead of teaching 
obedience to the law, were centres of subversion. Hobbes himself, it 
seems, at least from this account which he wrote in old age during the 
Restoration, held that French intervention might have saved the King: 
‘It is methinks no great polity in neighbouring princes to favour, as 
they often do, one another’s rebels, especially when they rebel against 
monarchy itself. They should first make a league against rebellion and 
afterwards (if there be no remedy) fight one against another.’ Hobbes’ 
account of conflicts within states is in fact linked integrally with an 
account of relations among them. The reason why men should insti- 
tute Commonwealths is not only to save themselves from the injuries 
they would otherwise do to one another, but also to be able to resist 
external invasion. The two functions, moreover, cannot be separated: 
the sword of justice which the sovereign wields, as Hobbes puts it, is 
the same as the sword of defence. 

However peripheral the subject may have seemed to him, in the dis- 
cussion of modern international relations Hobbes is a figure of tower- 
ing importance. Along with Machiavelli and Hegel, from both of 
whom he differs profoundly, he provides the principal impetus of what 
may loosely be called the Realist tradition, which presents world poli- 
tics as essentially the struggle of states for power and — refurbished in 
the writings of E. H. Carr, Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau, 
Herbert Butterfield and many others - has had a deep influence on 
political thinking in the West in the last forty years. Hobbes’ contribu- 
tion to the Realist tradition was to provide a rigorously systematic 
account of the logic of relations among independent powers that find 
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themselves in a situation of anarchy in the sense of absence of govern- 
ment, an account that not only tells us, with ruthless candour, how 
and why these powers do and must confront one another under the 
imperatives of international anarchy, but also what they should and 
sometimes can do to provide a modicum of security even while they 
remain in this condition. In this lecture I shall seek, first, to expound 
Hobbes’ view of the international anarchy; second, to consider how it 
relates to other schools of interpretation of international relations, 
opposed to that of Hobbes; and third, assess the bearing of what Hobbes 
has to say on world politics in our own times. 

The starting point of Hobbes’ account of relations among states is 
the proposition that they take place in a state of nature which is a state 
of war. Hobbes puts this proposition forward in the course of providing 
the evidence for his argument that individual men would find them- 
selves in such a condition of war if they were not in awe of acommon 
power. In Leviathan he mentions that savage peoples in America are in 
this condition, and also that men experience it in civil war. He then 
makes his celebrated appeal to the facts of international relations: 


But though there had never been any time, wherein particular men 
were in a condition of war one against another; yet in all times, 
kings, and persons of sovereign authority, because of their indepen- 
dency, are in continual jealousies, and in the state and posture of 
gladiators; having their weapons pointing, their eyes fixed on one 
another; that is, their forts, garrisons and guns upon the frontiers of 
their Kingdoms; and continual spies upon their neighbours; which 
is a posture of war.? 


From this and comparable passages in The Elements of Law and De Cive 
we are entitled to infer that all of what Hobbes says about the life of 
individual men in the state of nature may be read as a description of 
the condition of states in relation to one another. 

States, then, are in a condition of war, not in the sense that they are 
always fighting, but in the sense that over a period of time they have a 
known disposition to fight. War in this sense is inherent in the condi- 
tion of states that are not in awe of a common power; peace, in the 
sense of a time in which there is not a disposition to fight, is beyond 
their reach. This is a war of every state against every other state: at any 
one time there might be relations of alliance or indifference between 
particular states as well as relations of hostility, but over a long enough 
stretch of time every state will display its disposition to fight every 
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other — there are no ‘security communities’, or groups of states that 
have overcome the disposition to fight one another, such as today the 
countries of the European Community, or yesterday the countries of 
the British Commonwealth, are alleged to have done. 

The causes or motives that lead states to war are three: competition 
for material possessions, which leads to wars fought for gain; 
diffidence or mistrust, the source of wars fought for defence or secu- 
rity; and glory, the pursuit of which leads to wars to prevent others 
from undervaluing us, as they do when they ignore our opinions or 
faith. Hobbes’ doctrine of the three great motives of war - gain, fear, 
and glory — is an amplification of the account given by Thucydides, 
who puts similar words into the mouths of the Athenian ambassadors 
in Sparta when, on the eve of the Peloponnesian War and in the 
attempt to avert it, they explain to the Lacedaemonians how Athens 
had come to expand its dominion, ‘chiefly for fear, next for honour, 
and lastly for profit’.* 

Hobbes also follows Thucydides in treating fear — not in the sense of 
an unreasoning emotion, but rather in the sense of the rational appre- 
hension of future insecurity — as the prime motive, a motive that 
affects not only some states some of the time but all states all of the 
time, the cause of preventive wars as well as of defensive ones, in the 
Peloponnesian War the main issue for the Lacedaemonians as well as 
for the Athenians. It is this concern to secure what we already have, 
rather than any ambition to acquire what we do not have, that inclines 
all mankind toward ‘a perpetual and restless desire of power after 
power, that ceaseth only in death’. It is the motive of fear, leading to 
the search for security through superior power, which, more than com- 
petition for material goods or clashes of ideology, brings states into 
conflict with one another, for two contending states seeking security in 
this way cannot both be superior. Here Hobbes might seem to come 
close to twentieth-century analyses of the logic of ‘the arms race’, ‘the 
mutual reinforcement of threat perceptions’, or, to use the phrase 
which Robert McNamara applied to Soviet-American competition in 
strategic armaments, ‘the action—-reaction phenomenon’. But this is not 
so: those today who warn us against the dangers of seeking security 
through superior power generally believe that the dangers can be 
averted or are the result of mistaken or self-confirming perceptions. 
Hobbes’ argument points rather to the conclusion that the dangers 
cannot be averted, that the incompatibility of interests between two or 
more states each of which is seeking security through superior power 
does not rest on mistaken perceptions but is quite genuine. 
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It is a feature of the state of war that ‘The notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, have there no place.’ There is no law, ‘no 
propriety, no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but only that to be 
every man’s, that he can get, and or so long as he can keep it’.® 
Whatever else he intends in this famous passage, Hobbes means that in 
the state of nature there is no positive law. He believes that rules of 
natural law, in his special sense of the term, apply to it, and that these 
rules are commanded by God. It may be that, as Warrender and others 
have argued, there is some sense in which for Hobbes there are moral 
rules in the state of nature.’ There is also some question whether this 
and similar passages refer, not to the state of nature in all its phases, 
but only to a supposed early phase in which men are not only not 
subject to a sovereign but also in a literal sense solitary. But law is the 
command of the sovereign, and can come into being only as a conse- 
quence of the establishment of government. Princes and common- 
wealths, being subject to no common government, cannot be subject 
to law. What is called the law of nations, according to Hobbes, is not 
law — the view which, refined successively by John Austin, Hans Kelsen 
and Herbert Hart, has been handed down to us as the view that inter- 
national law, whether or not it is law properly so-called, is at all events 
not law in quite the same sense in which municipal law is law. The law 
of nations, Hobbes tells us, is the same as the law of nature, that is to 
say, the prudential rules of survival. 

The foundation of Hobbes’ approach to the question of right and 
wrong in the international anarchy is his doctrine not of natural law 
but of natural right. By the right of nature Hobbes means the liberty 
each man has to do whatever is necessary to preserve himself from 
death or injury, and in the state of nature for an individual man this 
liberty is entirely without limit. The individual man, in Hobbes’ 
theory, enters society and surrenders this untrammelled liberty by sub- 
mitting himself to the sovereign, but he still retains his natural right to 
preserve himself if the sovereign should fail to protect him from death 
or injury. ‘Every subject’, Hobbes tells us, ‘has liberty in all those things 
the right whereof cannot be by covenant transferred’, and so the 
subject need not obey an order to kill or maim himself, can defend 
himself against execution, refuse in certain circumstances to fight in 
foreign wars, and may submit to a foreign conqueror ‘if his person or 
means of life be within the guards of the enemy’.® 

This natural right of liberty or self-preservation, Hobbes tells us, is 
enjoyed by commonwealths in just the same way as it is by individual 
persons in the state of nature: ‘every sovereign hath the same right, in 
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procuring the safety of his people, that any particular man can have in 
procuring the safety of his own body’.? It is this conception of the right of 
states to ensure their own survival that links Hobbes to the tradition of 
reason of state or raison d’état that runs through European history from 
Machiavelli and Botero and Rohan to Frederick the Great, Hegel, and 
Treitschke, and whose historian is Friedrich Meinecke.!° Hobbes does not 
use the term reason of state, and the meaning it came to have for Hegel 
and his successors — of justification by reference to a state with an individ- 
ual soul apart from the persons of which it is made up, and with a moral 
duty to assert itself — is entirely foreign to Hobbes. But in asserting the 
ultimate freedom of states from moral fetters, at least where the objective 
of self-preservation is concerned, and in his willingness to allow whatever 
measures are rationally judged necessary to achieve this objective (and to 
exclude mere brute force or the pursuit of power for its own sake), Hobbes 
stands within the broad tradition of Machiavellianism. Hobbes’ doctrine 
of natural right, as Strauss has commented, performs the function of hal- 
lowing self-interest.1! At the hands of writers on international law from 
the eighteenth century to the early twentieth century, this doctrine of the 
natural right of states to self-preservation — sometimes asserted to be part 
of international law, sometimes appealed to as a higher principle stand- 
ing outside it - came to be used as a means of demolishing the claims of 
international society on its member states, or at least of showing that 
they had only a contingent or tentative validity. In our own times it still 
sometimes rears its head, as in Dean Acheson’s dismissal of the relevance 
of international law to American decisions in the Cuban missile crisis, or 
Henry Kissinger’s appeal to a right of the western powers to take whatever 
action is necessary to prevent economic strangulation by an oil embargo. 

The analogy between the condition of states in the international 
anarchy and the condition of individual persons living without gov- 
ernment is not taken by Hobbes to what, on some views at least, is its 
logical conclusion. Individual men, in Hobbes’ account, are driven to 
escape from the state of nature by submitting to a sovereign power that 
will hold them in awe, either by covenanting among themselves to 
institute a commonwealth or, in the case of paternal commonwealths 
ruled by heads of families or despotical commonwealths established by 
foreign conquerors, by covenanting directly with the sovereign to 
submit themselves to him in return for protection. In the case of states 
in the international state of nature, no such escape route is suggested. 
It has often been said that if Hobbes were faithful to the premises of 
his own argument he would be bound to recognize that princes and 
commonwealths are subject to the same pressures that would drive 
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individual persons to seek a way out of the state of nature and must 
covenant to submit themselves to a world government. Yet Hobbes 
says nothing to give sustenance to the idea that this would, or even 
that it should, take place. The only universal kingdom of which he 
speaks is the Kingdom of God, which can have no earthly embodi- 
ment, as he makes clear in his savage demolition of the claims of the 
Papacy still to exercise some ghostly relic of imperium mundi and in his 
firm conclusion that a Christian commonwealth is one in which 
Christian men and their religious beliefs are wholly subject to the state. 
The idea of a covenant among sovereigns does not seem to have 
occurred to Hobbes. Still less does it occur to him, as it does not to any 
of the contract theorists in the long line from Plato to John Rawls, to 
consider the possibility of a contract of world government among all 
individual persons in the world. 

It is not clear that in failing to address himself to the idea of a con- 
tract of world government Hobbes was departing from his own 
premises. One of the main pressures driving individual persons to 
escape from the state of nature is the need to form groupings large 
enough, united enough, and enduring enough to be able to resist 
external attack. It is, of course, one of the classic obstacles to the politi- 
cal unity of mankind as a whole that no external enemy exists against 
which a common defence is needed. 

Hobbes’ theory, however, does seem to leave us without any good 
reason to resist the establishment of a world government by conquest 
as opposed to one established by contract. In his account, persons who 
fall into the hands of a foreign conqueror who is willing to protect 
them may submit to him, just as they are released from any obligation 
to obey their own sovereign, if it has failed to provide protection. In a 
situation in which some new Alexander were near to establishing uni- 
versal monarchy, and other governments had ceased to be able to 
afford protection, a Hobbesian individual would seem bound to 
submit. The ideas with which countless writers and statesmen have 
justified resistance to a potentially dominant power - the need to 
maintain a balance of power, ‘the public law of Europe’, the legal rights 
of states or of nations to independence - have no place in Hobbes’ 
intellectual inventory. Hobbes’ theory, indeed, does not provide any 
reason why an individual person should prefer his own sovereign to a 
foreign one. In the Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the 
Common Laws of England the latter asks why, if the king has absolute 
powers over the people and can take from them what he pleases, they 
would be any worse off under a foreign conqueror. This, given Hobbes’ 
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premises, is a very reasonable question. The Philosopher answers that 
the people should remember in how much worse a condition they 
were at the time of William the Conqueror, ‘when it was a shame to be 
an Englishman; who, if he grumbled at the base offices he was put to 
by his Norman masters, received no other answer but this, “Thou art an 
Englishman”’.!? The Philosopher’s answer is a good one, but it is not, I 
think, one that could be drawn from the argument of Leviathan. 

Hobbes’ equation of the international state of nature with the imag- 
ined state in which individuals would find themselves if they lived 
without government contains an important qualification. After the 
passage in Leviathan in which he says how persons in sovereign author- 
ity face one another in the posture of war, Hobbes goes on to say that 
‘because they uphold, thereby, the industry of their subjects; there 
does not follow from it, that misery that accompanies the liberty of 
particular men’.!? In other words, states may face one another in the 
posture of gladiators, but the lives of the men in them are not solitary, 
and not necessarily poor, nasty, brutish, or short. On the contrary, the 
sovereign powers which, facing outward, create the international 
anarchy are the same sovereign powers which, facing inward, provide 
the possibility of social life. The international anarchy may have its 
problems, but for Hobbes, perhaps, the price is worth paying. If one 
tries to think through the problem of radical disarmament one is 
forced to a conclusion rather like the one Hobbes reaches, if I have 
interpreted him correctly. Supposing that by some miracle states were 
able to agree on a programme of what used to be called general and 
complete or ‘total’ disarmament, they would wish to retain at the very 
least forces adequate to maintain internal peace and security, as is gen- 
erally recognized in disarmament plans. If they did, it would necessar- 
ily follow that these internal-security forces would become a factor in 
relations among states also, and would preserve the classic dangers of a 
system of armed and sovereign states from which disarmament is 
intended to deliver us. Yet confronted with a choice between facing 
these dangers and living in societies that have no internal-security 
forces, few of us would opt for the latter. 

Even while states are in the state of nature and are left by Hobbes 
with no shred of hope of escaping from it, there are still measures they 
can take to make the best of their situation. All men are driven by pas- 
sions that incline them to peace: the fear of death, the desire of things 
necessary for commodious living and hope of attaining them. They are 
also equipped with natural reason, which prescribes for them the rules 
they must follow if they are to attain peace, the rules which Hobbes 
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calls the laws of nature. Once commonwealths are established, the laws 
of nature are incorporated in the civil law, but they are available also 
in the state of nature, where princes or states in their relations with 
one another can be guided by them. In the state of nature these dic- 
tates or theorems of right reason cannot be enforced. Moreover, while 
they are eternal and we must always desire that they are observed, we 
are obliged in practice to follow them only if it is safe to do so, which 
in the state of nature it often will not be. But imperfect though they 
are, these laws of nature, ‘the articles of peace’ as Hobbes calls them, 
are the lifeline to which sovereign states in the international anarchy 
must cling if they are to survive. 

The articles of peace contain within them most of the basic rules of 
coexistence on which states have relied in the international anarchy 
from Hobbes’ time and before it to our own. We are enjoined, first and 
above all, ‘to seek peace and follow it’, while also preparing to defend 
ourselves if peace eludes us.‘ We must be prepared to sacrifice some of 
our liberty by entering into agreements in which others will accept 
comparable sacrifices of their liberty. We must perform our covenants, 
recognizing in particular that in the state of nature covenants extorted 
under duress are valid. In our dealings with other parties we must 
display gratitude, complaisance, and a willingness to pardon where this 
is due, and avoid vengefulness, pride, arrogance or the display of 
hatred or contempt. We must respect the immunity of mediators and 
envoys, and be willing to arbitrate disputes. 

All of this shows how deeply pacific Hobbes’ approach to international 
relations was, at least in the values from which it sprang. There is no 
sense in Hobbes of the glorification of war, nor of relish for the game of 
power politics as an end in itself, nor of willingness to abdicate judge- 
ment in favour of the doctrine that anything in the international anarchy 
is permissible. But the rules of natural reason, on which states in the 
international anarchy must rely for want of anything else, have for 
Hobbes only a conditional validity. They are not embodied in any posi- 
tive law of nations or common pool of diplomatic and military practice 
which imposes demands of its own on the allegiance of states. They are 
not expressions of the existence of an international society or community 
of which princes and commonwealths are members, or which confers 
rights and imposes duties upon them. At the heart of Hobbes’ approach 
to international relations there lies the proposition with which I began, 
that states do not form together any kind of society or community but 
are in a state of war. And this is the proposition to which those who seek 
to challenge his position must address themselves. 
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The community of mankind 


The challenge has come from two directions. First, the Hobbesian or 
Realist conception of international relations as simply the conflict of 
states in a condition of war is attacked by those who seek to put in its 
place the idea of the community of mankind. On this view, the main 
reality in international politics is not the existence of independent states 
or rulers and of conflict among them but rather the moral and social 
bond that links human beings to one another across frontiers throughout 
the world as a whole, or at least throughout Christendom or Europe. The 
bond may be conceived as being of a religious nature (the community of 
all men in Christ) or as secular (the brotherhood of man, the solidarity of 
the working classes). There is no political structure of universal govern- 
ment that expresses this moral and social unity of mankind as a whole, 
but it exists potentially, and the duty is imposed on those of us who 
know this, to work to actualize it. On this view the world of sovereign 
states, which Hobbes and his like describe, is only of transitory impor- 
tance and is destined to be swept aside. The conception of the commu- 
nity of mankind sometimes appears in the backward-looking form of an 
appeal for return to the political structure of western Christendom, as it 
does in the work of Cardinal Bellarmine, which Hobbes attacks in 
Leviathan. It also appears in the forward-looking form of a doctrine of 
progress, a belief that new and better forms of universal political organi- 
zation should and will evolve, as it does most notably in Kant’s Perpetual 
Peace. The conception of progress is, of course, entirely absent from 
Hobbes’ account of the international state of nature, which presents the 
behaviour of states in terms of static and unchanging principles. The idea 
of the community of mankind sometimes leads to avowal of the goal of 
world government, sometimes to the advocacy of a league or concert of 
like-minded and right-minded states that, acting as trustees for mankind 
as a whole, will provide a substitute for world government. Kant himself 
espoused first one, then the other. 

Those who look forward to the establishment of a world government 
or quasi-government often see some merit in Hobbes’ account of life in 
the international anarchy. They argue that Hobbes was indeed right in 
contending that sovereign states in the international anarchy are ina 
condition of war and cannot achieve peace in the absence of a 
common power to keep them in awe. But they contend that Hobbes’ 
account of the international anarchy is incomplete: he is wrong not 
to take the further step of providing for the submission of states to 
a world authority so as to reproduce the conditions of domestic or 
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municipal society on a universal scale. This is the logic of such popular 
works as G. Lowes Dickinson’s The International Anarchy, which, before 
and during the First World War, sought to support the argument for a 
world authority by presenting a Hobbesian or near-Hobbesian descrip- 
tion of what the existing system of interstate politics was like. At a 
more profound level it is the logic of Kant’s Perpetual Peace, which 
accepts a Hobbesian account of the reality of relations among sover- 
eign states, dismissing the ‘miserable comforters’ Grotius, Pufendorf 
and Vattel, as Hobbes himself would have done, and going on to argue 
that peace must be ‘established’ by agreement among republican or 
constitutionalist states.'’ Kant’s belief in the possibility of progress in 
international relations enables him to avoid one of the classic 
difficulties of Hobbes’ theory of the social contract. If in the state of 
nature men are incapable of effective cooperation and ‘covenants 
without the sword are but words’, how is the social contract possible? 
Kant, who also believes that existing states are incapable of effective 
cooperation, is able to look forward to a time when they agree to join 
together in a league to establish peace because he thinks domestic 
changes within states — the rise of republican or constitutionalist forms 
of government — will enable states in future to concert their efforts in a 
way they have not been able to do in the past. There is, of course, in 
Hobbes no belief at all that the international behaviour of any one 
kind of government in the international anarchy was different from 
that of any other, and the belief expressed in later generations that 
republican states, nation-states, democratic states or socialist states are 
more able than others to achieve peace in their relations with one 
another is quite alien to his point of view. 

The second challenge to the Hobbesian doctrine comes from those who 
would put in place of the idea of conflict among sovereign states not the 
conception of an immanent community of mankind leading to a central 
world authority but rather the idea that states and peoples already form a 
society. This is the position of Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel and their prede- 
cessors and successors, the ‘miserable comforters’ denounced by Kant and 
equally at loggerheads with Hobbes. Grotius and his company accept 
with Hobbes that rulers or states are the main actors on the stage of uni- 
versal politics, and like him do not insist that they are destined to be 
swept aside and replaced by a world authority. But they reject Hobbes’ 
argument that relations among states consist only or chiefly of conflict. 
War occurs, but it is subject to legal and moral regulation, both as to 
the cause for which it is undertaken and as to the way in which it is 
conducted. Alongside war they see intercourse, especially commercial 
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intercourse, and rules and institutions facilitating it. States in the interna- 
tional anarchy, in the view of the Grotians, are constrained not merely, as 
Hobbes maintains, by rules of prudence, but on the one hand by rules of 
law and on the other hand by their sense of an interest or stake in pre- 
serving the system or society of states and its institutions. The Grotian 
tradition speaks not of ‘the war of all against all’ but of societas gentium, 
‘the family of nations’, ‘the public law of Europe’. It looks sometimes to 
principles of natural law, sometimes to the customary and treaty law of 
Christendom, of Europe, or of the global international community of 
today. It is expressed not only in the writings of exponents of the law of 
nations and what later came to be called international law but also in 
political and historical accounts of the modern states-system, which 
describe the operation of such institutions as the balance of power, the 
concert of great powers, diplomacy, and international organization. 

Thinkers in the Grotian tradition recognize with Hobbes that states 
are in a state of nature or condition of anarchy in the sense that there 
is no world government over them. But the Grotians see the condition 
of states as more like that which Locke describes in his account of the 
state of nature than that which is described by Hobbes. They see inter- 
national society, that is to say, as a society without government, an 
anarchical society in which rules are crudely interpreted and adminis- 
tered, power is decentralized, and justice is uncertain and imperfect, 
but a society nevertheless that embodies the traditions of civilization 
and not the law of the jungle. 

From the Grotian tradition there derives the most radical critique of 
the whole analogy between the condition of states without a common 
government and the condition of individual persons living without 
government. As we have seen, Hobbes himself drew attention to a lim- 
itation of this analogy when he held that the misery accompanying 
the liberty of particular men did not follow from the liberty of states. 
There is, however, a deeper problem about the analogy, which is that 
states are very unlike individual persons. The foundation of Hobbes’ 
account of the state is the proposition that ‘Nature hath made men so 
equal, in the faculties of body and mind ... that the weakest has 
strength enough to kill the strongest’.!° It is this vulnerability of every 
man to every other, and more particularly the equal vulnerability of 
men to one another, that renders the condition of anarchy intolerable. 

There are two difficulties about the application of this line of argu- 
ment to states. In the first place, states or commonwealths are not as 
vulnerable to attack as individual persons are. Spinoza, for example, 
points out that an individual person is overcome by sleep every day, is 
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often afflicted by disease of body or mind, and is finally prostrated by 
old age; a commonwealth, by contrast, can provide itself with a means 
of defence that exists independently of any one of its members.!” An 
individual person may suffer a single blow resulting in death, but for a 
state or commonwealth war has not, at least until recently, posed any 
comparable danger. Clausewitz, our greatest authority on war, points 
out that it never consists of a single, instantaneous blow, but always of 
a succession of separate blows, each providing opportunities for recon- 
sideration of the issue.'® He also points out that ‘war is never absolute 
in its result’; even defeat may prove ‘a passing evil that can be reme- 
died’.!° Violent assaults on the individual person, if they result in 
death, have a certain finality; the individual person’s fear of his own 
death, and desire by rational action to avert it, is the motive force of 
Hobbes’ own system. But for the state, even if it has experienced cata- 
strophe, there may still be another day. 

In the second place, to the extent that states are in fact vulnerable to 
violent attack they are not equally so. Great Powers are not as vulnera- 
ble as small Powers; island Powers, at least at some period of history, 
have been less vulnerable than continental land Powers; states living in 
the isolation of a ‘fireproof house’, to use an expression applied to 
Canada in the interwar period, have been less vulnerable than states 
situated in the front line, like Belgium or Holland. The inequality of 
states in respect of their vulnerability has been a cardinal and perennial 
feature of the modern international system, and a basic condition of 
the kind of order that has grown up in it. 


Hobbes in our time 


One has only to utter these words to raise the question in every mind: 
what about the effects of nuclear weapons? Cannot nuclear war today 
take precisely the form of the single, instantaneous blow that 
Clausewitz said it never could be? Cannot war now be ‘absolute in its 
results’, resulting in the extinction of not merely the political entity of 
the state but the physical existence of a whole people, thus admitting 
of no possibility of being considered ‘a passing evil that can be reme- 
died’? Moreover, is not the nuclear weapon system the great equalizer 
of states in the international anarchy, at least in respect of their vulner- 
ability, and will not the inexorable spread of nuclear weapons through- 
out the international system have the effect that the conditions which 
Hobbes attributes to individual persons in the state of nature will be 
reproduced? If it was once true that the condition of anarchy or 
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absence of government was more tolerable for states than for individu- 
als, is it so any longer? 

We are still at the beginning of the nuclear era. The system of states 
is not yet, and may never become, ‘a unit veto system’ in which each 
state has the capacity for instant and catastrophic destruction of every 
other. Our experience of nuclear proliferation so far suggests that it 
does not eliminate inequalities in vulnerability. Whether or not the 
new factor of nuclear weapons should impel states toward a contract of 
world government, we have to note that it has not in fact had that 
effect. On the contrary, the increased vulnerability of states and 
peoples is widely taken to provide a new guarantee of peace, making 
the international anarchy not less but more tolerable than it was 
before. The Hobbesian fear of death that lies behind the system of 
mutual deterrence has operated to freeze the nuclear powers in their 
state and posture of gladiators rather than to impel them toward 
attempts to escape from the international anarchy. 

Does Hobbes’ account of the international anarchy throw any light 
on world politics in our own times? It is foolish to imagine that 
Hobbes is speaking directly to us about the problems of the twentieth 
century, and even more so to seek to enlist his name in support of 
some cause of defence or deterrence remote from his own experience. 
But it is legitimate to ask how far world politics today resembles 
Hobbes’ account of the state of war. 

Great areas of the international political landscape today cannot be 
described in Hobbes’ terms, just as, I should argue, they could not have 
been in Hobbes’ own time. An adherent of Grotius’ interpretation 
would be able to point to much evidence of the existence of an inter- 
national society: a functioning system of international or world law, 
now geographically extended to embrace extra-European as well as 
European states, and functionally extended to include economic and 
social issues as well as political and strategic ones; a universal system of 
diplomacy and a multiplicity of international organizations, including 
the United Nations, the chief symbol of the existence of international 
society; a world economy embodying shared interests in intercourse 
and creating new networks of interdependence. An adherent of the 
conception of the community of mankind might point to the revolu- 
tionary turmoil that characterizes world politics at the present time, 
the ideological bonds that link revolutionists and counter-revolution- 
ists across the frontiers, the common language of ‘human rights’ 
spoken in all societies throughout the world, even while different 
meanings are given to it, the importance of ‘transnational’ as opposed 
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to interstate or intergovernmental links in many spheres of world 
political activity, the evidence of a factor of progress, or at all events of 
change, which Hobbes’ theory does not countenance. 

Yet the continued validity of Hobbes’ account, at least as a partial 
description of world politics, is still inescapable. The international 
system is still anarchic, in the sense that it is marked by the absence of 
a central authority. Sovereign states are still the principal actors in the 
system and retain a near-monopoly of armed force. International law 
and international organizations still command only a tentative and 
uncertain allegiance. The logic of relations among sovereign powers, 
which Hobbes describes, still underlies the system, even though it is 
only from time to time, when a crisis occurs, that the curtain is drawn 
and this becomes fully apparent. States are still driven to seek gain, 
glory and security, and as a consequence are drawn into conflict with 
one another. This is not the whole of world politics, but it conditions 
the whole, and in this sense it is difficult to see that progress has taken 
place or that the underlying principles of international politics are dif- 
ferent from those which Hobbes sets forth. 

Nuclear weapons are a new factor in world politics, but the behav- 
iour of states in relation to them has provided new illustrations of 
Hobbes’ thesis. Since the rise of the strategic nuclear stalemate in the 
1950s, the fear of death, the first of the passions inclining men to 
peace, has galvanized the contending superpowers to practise disci- 
pline and restraint and to recognize common interests, even while 
remaining in competition with one another. Natural reason, suggesting 
to them how rules of coexistence can be drawn up enabling them to 
protect these common interests, has enabled them to improvise ‘arti- 
cles of peace’ in areas such as arms control, the avoidance and control 
of crises, the demarcation of spheres of influence, where existing posi- 
tive law and precedent offer little guidance. While the superpowers in 
this sense follow Hobbes’ injunction to seek peace, they at the same 
time prepare to defend themselves and to deter one another. The rela- 
tionship of mutual nuclear deterrence, on which our hopes for nuclear 
peace precariously rest, institutionalizes the Hobbesian fear. 

Hobbes’ message, that we should seek peace, is one that is especially 
apposite to world politics in our own era, at all events if we remember 
that he accompanied this with a warning that we should not count on 
finding it. Keith Thomas in his lecture which opened this series, 
warned us that Hobbes’ ideas, if they are to be understood, must be 
seen in relation to his own time and circumstances. It is also true that 
Hobbes offers them to us as an account of the condition of man, the 
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citizen, and the state at all times and in all places. Hobbes is one of 
that select company of thinkers whose topicality is experienced afresh 
by every new generation. As, after three hundred years, we salute 
Thomas Hobbes of Magdalen Hall, I ask you to remember that, among 
his many other distinctions, he was a true philosopher of peace. 
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Justice in International Relations: 
The 1983 Hagey Lectures (1984)* 


Introductory note 


As outlined in the introductory note to paper 6, Bull’s work on the emergence 
of the Third World came together with, and gave impetus to, a growing inter- 
est in questions of justice. His papers, talks and articles in this area culmi- 
nated in the Hagey Lectures and were intended to form part of a broader 
study of justice, to be in some sense a companion volume to The Anarchical 
Society. 

The Hagey Lectures were given at the University of Waterloo in 1983. 
They provide a clear picture of how Bull viewed the emergence of the Third 
World challenge and of the extent to which the claims put forward by the 
developing world were compatible with western values. They also demon- 
strate the shift in his work towards a more solidarist conception of interna- 
tional society: his clear rejection of the idea that states have natural rights, 
apart from the rules of international society; his growing recognition of the 
growth of moral claims made by, and on behalf of, individuals, rather than 
states and nations; and his sense of the emergence of some ‘moral concern 
with welfare on a global scale’ both as a source of normative judgement and 
as part of the emerging practical consensus within international society. 

The lectures were written against the background of the emergence of the 
Third World as an organized coalition and the rise of North/South issues in 
the 1970s. Bull believed that the Third World challenge was only one mani- 
festation of a much broader change in the evolution of the international 
system. It was one aspect of the revolt against western dominance and part of 
a deeper set of social and cultural changes. Academic and political interest in 
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North/South issues declined dramatically in the 1980s with the erosion of the 
Third World coalition; the dramatic changes in the policies and foreign 
policy alignments of many leading Third World states as a result of econ- 
omic liberalization and the end of the Cold War; and the decline of inter- 
national concerns for justice and equality and concentration instead on a 
much narrower range of issues related to poverty. 

Yet, after more than a decade of neglect, many of the issues that run 
through Bull’s work in this area are returning once more to centre-stage — for 
example, the links between processes of globalization and questions of 
inequality and global justice, or the extent to which the effectiveness of insti- 
tutions involves issues of legitimacy and inclusion of the less powerful, or the 
challenge of managing cultural diversity as international norms bite ever 
deeper into how states and societies are organized domestically. As Bull’s 
work suggests, the density of international society will depend on perceptions 
of common interest, but also on shared values and the distribution of power. 
Is Bull’s analysis of the long-term diffusion of power away from the West 
correct? Or have the factors which he analysed been supplanted by a recen- 
tralization of power and a new age of western dominance? 


1 The concept of justice in 
international relations 


Introduction 


THE REVOLT of what we are accustomed to call the Third World against 
the dominance of the Western powers has placed the question of 
justice high on the agenda of world politics. 

That we should be facing questions of this kind is not in itself new: 
there have been arguments as to what is just conduct in international 
relations for as long as these relations have existed. Nor is it only 
between the Third World and the Western countries that important 
issues about justice in international relations arise today. But the 
demands of Asian, African and Latin American countries for just 
change have a special urgency in our own times. They are made in the 
name of the great majority of states in the world, and of the great 
majority of human beings. They raise new and profound questions 
about the world community or society in which we live, with which 
we are only beginning to come to grips. Nor are these questions any 
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the less pressing because in the 1980s the Western countries, preoccu- 
pied with their own problems, and with the struggle with the Soviet 
Union, are inclined to avert their eyes from them. 

In my second lecture I propose to examine the revolt of the Third 
World countries against the West, to consider what is the nature of this 
revolt; what impact it has had upon the international system; and how 
the Western countries should respond to it. But in this first lecture I 
want to consider the concept of justice, and in particular to consider 
three questions: 


1. What are the ideas about justice that underlie the demands for 
change the Third World countries have put forward? 

2. How far are these ideas compatible with received ideas about justice 
in the West? 

3. What conceptions of justice in international relations should we 
embrace today, and allow to shape our attitudes and policies? 


As regards the meaning in general of the concept of justice I have 
nothing to add to the views of Aristotle, who said all that, for our 
present purposes, needs to be said on this subject, long ago. We some- 
times use the term justice to refer to right conduct or virtue in general, 
but more commonly what we mean by it is a particular kind of right 
conduct, viz. conduct in which persons are treated fairly, or given the 
rights and benefits that are due to them. We imply, when we say that a 
person is treated justly, that he or she is treated not arbitrarily but in 
accordance with rules; that these rules in their substance are them- 
selves fair or non-discriminatory, prescribing that like cases be treated 
in like fashion and unlike cases differently; and that the rules are 
applied or administered fairly or impartially. 

Justice is sometimes thought to require equality of rights or benefits, 
what Aristotle calls arithmetical justice, as when we hold that all 
persons in our society ought to have the same rights, whether they are 
male or female, rich or poor, black or white. But it is also sometimes 
thought to require unequal rights or benefits, what Aristotle calls 
proportionate justice, as when we are told that the rich should pay 
more taxes than the poor, and that the poor ought to receive more 
welfare benefits than the rich. Proportionate justice sets aside equality 
in favour of a distribution of rights and benefits according to the end 
in view: a classic example is Marx’s principle, ‘from each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his need’. 
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Third World demands for justice 


The demands of Asian, African and Latin American states and peoples 
are demands for justice in this sense — for the removal of discrimina- 
tion, unequal or unfair treatment of certain states, nations and ethnic 
groups, and the according to them of the rights and benefits that are 
their due. These demands are not, as is commonly thought, wholly of 
recent origin, but stretch back in some cases over a period of more 
than a century. There are five areas in which such demands for justice 
have been put forward. 

First in point of time there was the demand of non-European or non- 
Western states, beginning in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, to be accorded equal rights of sovereignty or independence. In 
the era of European colonial empires certain Asian and African states 
managed to retain their formal independence, most notably China, 
Japan, the Ottoman Empire, Persia, Siam and Ethiopia. These states, 
however, did not enjoy equality of rights with European and American 
states in practice or even in theory. The badges of their inferior status 
were the so-called ‘unequal treaties’, imposed upon them by more 
powerful Western countries, and especially the system of extraterritor- 
ial jurisdiction, which meant that Western persons resident in these 
Asian and African states were not subject to the laws of those states but 
had their own courts and special legal privileges. The first great 
demand for justice, articulated by these countries late in the last 
century and in the first half of this century, was for the removal of 
these badges of inferiority, and equal formal rights of sovereignty with 
European and American states. 

Secondly, Asian and African peoples put forward a demand for just 
or equal application of the principle of national self-determination. 
This is what provided the moral basis for the struggle against European 
colonial rule, and against rule by white settler minorities in southern 
Africa. The principle that peoples or nations are sovereign, that these 
peoples or nations have the right to determine the governments under 
which they live, had been widely acknowledged in the West: in the 
French Revolution it had been asserted against local rulers not respon- 
sive to the popular will; in the revolutions in British America and later 
in Latin America it was asserted against rulers that were distant and (to 
some degree) alien. In the course of the nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century the map of Europe had been redrawn to 
conform to the principle of national self-determination, while outside 
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Europe it was extended in practice to white settler communities in the 
British Empire such as Canada and Australia. 

Its applicability to Asian and African peoples, however, was resisted 
by the colonial powers: neither at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
when the principle of national self-determination was being pro- 
claimed to the world, nor at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
when the UN Charter was being debated, nor indeed in 1960, when 
the UN General Assembly endorsed the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Peoples, were the United States or the 
European colonial powers ready to commit themselves to the proposi- 
tion that the right of national self-determination required the immedi- 
ate end of colonial rule. The anti-colonial movement rested upon an 
appeal for justice in the sense of the equal application to Asian and 
African peoples of rights which the white peoples of Europe, the 
Americas, Australasia and South Africa claimed for themselves. It 
asserted a right of national self-determination that was held regardless 
of differences of race, culture, level of development or indeed readiness 
for self-government (a concept whose validity Afro-Asian spokesmen 
rejected, at least by 1960). 

Thirdly, there was the demand for racial justice or equality, or 
more strictly for justice for the non-white races. The old, European- 
dominated international order was associated with the privileged posi- 
tion of the white race. The international society that grew up in Europe 
and spread around the world was at first exclusively, and even as late as 
the Second World War principally, one of white states: non-white 
peoples everywhere suffered the stigma of inferior status, whether as 
minority communities within white states, like the American blacks; as 
majority communities ruled by minorities of whites, like the Indians 
during the British Raj; or as independent states dominated externally 
by white powers, like China. 

The struggle that was launched against this white supremacism 
was, again, a claim for the equal application to non-white peoples of 
rights which the white peoples, or some of them, claimed for them- 
selves. In Europe and America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there had emerged a doctrine of the rights of man, which 
we came later to call human rights, and which proclaimed that all 
human beings not only had certain fundamental and inalienable 
rights, but also that they had them equally. In practice these rights of 
man were denied to non-whites, as they often were to women and to 
the poor. The demand for racial equality was a demand for the just or 
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equal application of human rights as between the white and the non- 
white. 

Fourthly, there has been the demand for justice in the economic 
domain. It was not until the 1960s that economic matters came to 
have pride of place in the objectives of the Third World coalition, 
beginning with the formation of the Group of 77 at the first UN 
Conference on Trade, Aid and Development in 1964, leading to a wide- 
spread perception of the world as divided into ‘developed’ and ‘devel- 
oping’ countries, and widespread recognition of the obligation of the 
former to extend aid and non-reciprocal trade preferences to the latter. 
Nor did the Third World countries then categorically assert economic 
rights, or put forward demands for economic justice. Rather, they put 
forward requests for assistance, appeals to the charity of the rich coun- 
tries, and to the long-term interests the rich countries recognized in 
promoting the development of the poor. Partners in Development,' the 
report of the international commission chaired by Lester Pearson and 
published in 1969, expressed this idea of the common interests of rich 
and poor countries in development: the rich had a stake in the devel- 
opment of the poor, and the poor in the further development of the 
rich. 

But in the 1970s under the impact of the neo-Malthusian doctrine of 
‘limits to growth’ that became fashionable early in the decade, the 
1973-74 oil price rise and embargo, the growing radicalization of Third 
World opinion and the growing recession in the world economy, the 
idea of cooperation between developed and developing countries went 
into retreat. The idea of a community of interests between rich and 
poor gave place to that of a clash of interest; the conception of partner- 
ship in development to that of a struggle for the world’s resources; and 
requests for international development assistance to proposals for 
redistribution of the world’s wealth as a matter of right. In this 
atmosphere the Third World countries came in 1974 to put forward 
the demands for justice enshrined in the Declaration of a New 
International Economic Order and the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States, including a right of all states to ‘full permanent sover- 
eignty over natural resources and all economic activities’, a ‘right of all 
states, territories and peoples under foreign occupation, alien and col- 
onial domination or apartheid to restitution and full compensation for 
the exploitation and depletion of, and damages to ... resources’, and 
the determination of ‘just prices’ for the exports and imports of devel- 
oping countries according to their economic needs rather than by 
market forces.” 
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Fifthly, Third World countries have put forward a demand for justice 
in matters of the spirit of the mind: they have asserted a right of cul- 
tural liberation and issued a protest against the intellectual or cultural 
ascendancy of the West, which they profess to see as no less of a threat 
to them than its political and economic ascendancy. In the measures 
which some Third World states are taking to demonstrate a revival of 
confidence in their traditional values, to re-assert their own religions, 
laws and customs; to rediscover the continuity between their post- 
colonial history and their pre-colonial history; to resist the inroads of 
foreign language, foreign dress, foreign advisors and foreign customs; 
to control the flow of news within their borders and to repudiate as 
neo-colonialist the standards by which the Western world presumes to 
judge them, we see their efforts to assert this right. 


Third World and Western ideas of justice 


At first sight these Third World demands for just treatment seem entirely 
compatible with the moral ideas that now prevail in the West; indeed, 
all of these demands take Western moral premises as their point of 
departure. The idea, for example, that all states are equally entitled to 
rights of sovereignty, was proclaimed by Vattel in the eighteenth 
century, and has been a central element in Western thinking about 
international law and morality since that time. Not only were the 
demands put forward by China, Japan, Turkey and other Asian states for 
their rights of sovereignty based upon this western idea; the idea had 
played no part in their own indigenous traditions of international 
relations, and before they could ask for their rights of sovereignty, they 
had first to learn from translated Western textbooks, like Wheaton’s The 
Elements of International Law, that they had these rights.? 

The demand for the right of national self-determination or national 
liberation, as we noted, was an appeal to the principles of the 
American and French Revolutions, which Europeans had applied to 
themselves but failed to apply to their colonial subjects. The leaders of 
nationalist movements in the colonies had imbibed these principles, 
and also in some cases the principles of the Russian Revolution, in 
which the right of colonial peoples to liberation was spelt out explic- 
itly. The moral claims with which the anti-colonial movement con- 
fronted the Western nations thus seemed not to require them to 
abandon their principles but only to be true to them. 

The demand for racial equality, we saw, was an appeal for the just or 
equal application of Western notions of human rights; the rights that 
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non-white peoples asked for were rights that Western philosophers, 
Western constitutions and many Western leaders already said that they 
had, although they were denied them in practice. 

The demand for economic assistance, at least in its earlier, less 
radical phase, also appealed to principles whose validity was widely 
felt in the Western countries: the missionary or philanthropic impulse 
that had been one of the forces behind colonial rule, carried over into 
the post-colonial period and expressed itself in the feeling of obliga- 
tion to relieve poverty and deprivation in the poor countries. Even the 
demand for cultural liberation or autonomy is an echo of the cultural 
nationalism proclaimed by Herder in the eighteenth century and 
developed in Europe in the nineteenth century, and has plenty of 
parallels in the Western world today in the cultural protectionism 
practised by many nations that feel threatened by the dominant 
English-speaking culture. 

But we have to remember that when these demands for justice were 
first put forward, the leaders of Third World peoples spoke as suppli- 
ants in a world in which the Western powers were still in a dominant 
position. The demands that were put forward had necessarily to be 
justified in terms of constitutions, charters of rights and international 
conventions of which the Western powers were the principal authors; 
the moral appeal had to be cast in the terms that would have most res- 
onance in Western societies. But as Asian, African and other non- 
Western peoples have become stronger relative to the Western 
countries, as they have come to depend less on demonstrating confor- 
mity with the ideas of their former masters, and as the Westernized 
leaders of the early years of independence have been replaced in many 
countries by new leaders more representative of local or indigenous 
forces, Third World spokesmen have become freer to adopt a different 
rhetoric that sets Western values aside, or at least places different inter- 
pretations upon them. Today, there is legitimate doubt as to how far 
the demands emanating from the Third World coalition are compat- 
ible with the moral ideas of the West. 

To begin with, the assertion by Third World states of their rights of 
sovereignty, and their tendency to define the rights in absolute and 
uncompromising terms, stand in conflict with the view prevailing in 
Western countries that the rights of sovereign states today are qualified 
by their obligations to the international community. The doctrine pro- 
claimed in the 1974 Charter, for example, that every state has ‘an 
inalienable right’ to ‘full permanent sovereignty ... over its natural 
resources and all economic activities’ appears to exclude the rights of 
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other states to access to resources on which they depend; it also seems 
to preclude the whole idea that the international community should 
be moving towards a sharing of the world’s resources according to 
principles of distributive justice, an idea which Third World countries 
in other parts of their doctrine are inclined to stress. 

The defensive posture of non-Western peoples in relation to their 
rights of sovereignty is understandable. Many such peoples — from the 
Aztecs and the Incas in the sixteenth century to the Chinese and the 
Japanese and the Africans in the nineteenth century — were brought 
into the international community and the international economy 
forcibly against their will. It is by gaining control of states and assert- 
ing their rights of sovereignty against other states and the claims of the 
international community that they have been able effectively to 
combat the foreign domination to which they were subjected when 
they lacked these rights. Many are still threatened by foreign interven- 
tion, including intervention to seize their resources, and to this a 
rhetorical assertion of absolute rights of sovereignty is a natural reac- 
tion.* Moreover, in areas where limitations on state sovereignty mean 
in effect limitations on the advanced countries rather than on them- 
selves — in relation to nuclear disarmament, for example, or the duty of 
rich states to transfer resources to poor states, or the proposed 
International Seabed Authority — it is the Third World countries that 
are the strongest advocates of the claims of the international commu- 
nity and the Western countries that seek to preserve their freedom of 
action. Nevertheless, Third World states have sometimes asserted their 
rights of sovereignty in so extreme a form that they seem incompatible 
with the idea of an international society or community with rights 
over its members. 

Third World conceptions of national self-determination or national 
liberation are also sometimes in conflict with the moral ideas that 
prevail in the West. The ultimate moral basis of the right of self- 
determination recognized in the West is the right of individual persons 
to determine themselves politically, through exercise of a right of 
democratic political choice. But national liberation movements in the 
Third World today are seldom authenticated by any such acts of indi- 
vidual democratic choice. National liberation is widely taken in the 
Third World today to entail an economic and social reconstruction on 
socialist lines, which is anathema to much Western opinion (as it is to 
some Third World opinion). National liberation today, furthermore, is 
often pursued through the use of force; it is sometimes said necessarily 
to require the use of force, even in cases where liberation by peaceful 
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means may be an option; and the doctrine that national liberation 
groups have a legal right to resort to force, and to enjoy the legal privi- 
leges that may be claimed by participants in an international armed 
conflict, is one that the Western world has found deeply disturbing. 

The recent experience of national liberation in the Third World is 
not so different from the Western world’s own experience of struggles 
for national self-determination as is sometimes supposed. In Europe in 
the last century the principle of nationality was by no means always 
justified by an appeal to democratic or plebiscitary principles but in 
some cases, most notably in that of Germany, reflected belief in the 
rights of nations existing objectively and apart from the will of their 
members. In Europe also - from the revolutionary groups that chal- 
lenged the system of Metternich between 1815 and 1848 to the resist- 
ance movements against German occupation in the Second World War 
— national liberationism has been associated with demands for social 
and economic change. In Europe and the Americas also the emergence 
of nation-states led to civil strife, international tension and war: it was 
the American Revolution itself that first established the connection 
between national liberation and the resort to force. Nor is it contrary to 
the West’s own experience that processes of national liberation should 
lead in some cases to tyrannical and oppressive regimes. Nevertheless, 
measured against the hopes that were expressed in Western countries 
in the 1940s and 1950s for the development of liberal and demo- 
cratic government in post-colonial Asia and Africa, the working out of 
processes of national liberation in these continents has been a source 
of bitter disillusion. 

There has also been tension between Third World and Western 
opinion over the matter of racial equality. The efforts Third World 
countries have devoted to the struggle to achieve equality of rights 
between whites and non-whites have seldom been matched by any 
comparable attention to other forms of racial or ethnic oppression: the 
oppression of Asian minorities in Africa, or Chinese minorities in 
Southeast Asia, Amerindian minorities in Brazil, or one ethnic group 
by another within African states, to mention only a few examples. It 
would be wrong to suggest that Third World governments are uni- 
formly inattentive to the rights of such minorities, but what is the case 
is that the collective vigilance of the Third World coalition in seeking 
out and combating white supremacism in all its forms does not operate 
against racial oppression of these other kinds. The alliance of Asian, 
African and Latin American states and movement that we call the 
Third World has a specific common purpose: that of challenging the 
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Western dominance against which all of them in one way or another 
have historic grievances. For this purpose it has proved an effective 
instrument but in relation to other important purposes it is inopera- 
tive; like other alliances or coalitions it contains an inherent bias, and 
an incapacity for action outside the framework imposed by agreed 
aims. 

There is a very deep division indeed between Third World countries 
and the West over the question of economic justice. The Western 
peoples have shown that they accept a degree of responsibility to alle- 
viate poverty and suffering, and that this responsibility extends 
beyond their own citizens to mankind as a whole. But non-citizens are 
not thought to have the same claims upon a Western state as do its 
own citizens; they are not regarded as having legal rights, but only 
moral rights to assistance from rich states, and even these moral rights 
are regarded as imperfect rather than as perfect, i.e. they leave the state 
with some choice as to whether to respond to them or not. Moreover, 
the sense of obligation in the rich, Western countries is felt chiefly 
towards individual persons within the developing countries, more par- 
ticularly those that are poor or suffering, whereas Third World govern- 
ments place their emphasis upon the rights of poor states rather than 
individuals and the transfer of resources to the former.*® It is haz- 
ardous, of course, to generalize either about Western or about Third 
World policies. The policies that have been described, moreover, are 
not strict opposites: the transfer of resources to poor individuals within 
Third World states has been via the agency of the governments of 
these states, and Western opinion recognizes that improving the lot of 
individual persons in Third World countries requires the development 
or strengthening of the economic, social and political structures of 
these countries. Nevertheless, there is a contrast of emphasis between a 
rich country’s concern with the welfare of individuals, the relief of suf- 
fering and the meeting of basic needs and a Third World concern with 
the development of local economies, the transfer of resources to local 
governments and the freedom of these governments to determine the 
uses to which transferred resources will be put. 

There are differences, also, between Western and Third World per- 
spectives concerning the moral grounds for a transfer of wealth and 
resources: whereas the Western perspective places the emphasis on the 
present and future needs of Third World peoples, together with the 
goal of harmony between developed and developing states in the inter- 
national community, the Third World perspective emphasizes a right 
of compensation for past exploitation. The doctrine of a right of 
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compensation for past exploitation involves a number of assumptions 
that are widely rejected by Western countries: that the wealth of the 
advanced industrial countries derives, or in the past derived, 
significantly from exploitation of non-Western countries, rather than 
having been generated essentially by the advances of the scientific and 
industrial revolutions within the western countries themselves; that 
the relative backwardness of Third World countries is a consequence of 
colonial or neo-colonial exploitation rather than of other causes;’ that 
the economic life of Third World countries was on balance harmed 
rather than enhanced by the impact upon it of the international 
economy during the colonial period; that the alleged wrongs of past 
exploitation are to be singled out from the vast catalogue of wrongs 
done by nation unto nation throughout history as the wrongs requir- 
ing compensation now; that the responsibility for these wrongs is a 
collective one, of colonialist or Western peoples as a whole, and not 
simply of those that were directly involved in past misdeeds; and that 
the responsibility is passed on from generation to generation, and must 
be shouldered now by persons whose connection with the original 
alleged misdeeds is remote or non-existent. 

Finally, whereas Third World governments frequently present the 
international economic order, or the disadvantaged position of devel- 
oping countries within it, as the source of under-development, poverty 
and need in poor countries, the Western governments emphasize local 
or domestic causes such as lack of security, political instability, govern- 
ment corruption or inefficiency, social attitudes unfavourable to mod- 
ernization, or socialist dogma. For Third World governments the 
international economic order serves as a scapegoat for their own fail- 
ures and difficulties, just as for the advanced countries the idea that the 
problems of the poor countries are brought about by local factors is 
attractive because it appears to absolve them from responsibility. 

Underlying the five demands for justice that have been mentioned 
there is a further demand that is not often made explicit, but is also 
troubling to the Western countries. This is the demand for a redistrib- 
ution of power. Central to the collective experience of the Third 
World countries and the hopes they have of changing their position 
there is the feeling of being vulnerable or dependent. They know that 
they can escape from this situation only by making themselves 
stronger in relation to their adversaries. They seek greater power partly 
as a means to the other ends they pursue: after the demonstration of 
‘oil power’ by Arab oil-producing countries in 1973-74, for example, 
Third World countries became preoccupied with strengthening their 
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‘bargaining power’ so as to be able to pursue more effectively the goal 
of redistribution of wealth. But they also seek more power as an end 
in itself: it is partly to strengthen themselves in relation to outside 
forces that they pursue state sovereignty, national liberation and 
economic development. 

It is this pursuit of a redistribution of power, as opposed to a mere 
redistribution of wealth, that underlies the differences between the 
Western countries and the Third World coalition in their approaches 
to development assistance. The transfer of wealth to poor people in 
poor countries, so as to meet the basic needs of individual persons, 
might leave the power relationship between Western and Third World 
states untouched; the emphasis of the poor countries on the redistribu- 
tion of resources to themselves and the strengthening of their econ- 
omic fabric, reflects the priority they give to overcoming their 
dependence or vulnerability. It would be wrong to suggest that the 
Western countries view the growth of the power of the Third World 
countries only with alarm or hostility. But as Third World countries 
grow stronger in relation to the Western countries, the latter will 
become relatively weaker, and it is not in the nature of modern nations 
that they should consciously plan their own decline. The demand for a 
just distribution of power, moreover, especially when it is applied to 
military power, raises issues over which states are notoriously unable to 
agree. It does not seem likely that the Western countries could ever 
reach agreement with Third World countries on what would constitute 
a just or fair distribution of power among them, any more than they 
can reach an agreement with the Soviet Union on that subject; nor is it 
likely that the countries of the Third World could agree among them- 
selves as to what degree of military power they should have relative to 
one another. 

The attempt to apply the concept of justice to the distribution of 
military power, indeed, demonstrates the limitations of justice as an 
objective in human affairs. Justice is a particular virtue, and sometimes 
conflicts with other goals; in international relations order, or peace and 
security, is sometimes regarded as a higher good than justice. We may 
take as an example the question of the right to possess nuclear 
weapons. The Non-Proliferation Treaty divides the world into those 
states which possessed nuclear weapons in January, 1967 and those 
which did not, and seeks to perpetuate this distinction. The argument 
of India and some other Third World states was that the Treaty is 
unjust, reserving a monopoly of these terrible weapons to the original 
members of the club, and excluding all other states for the rest of time. 
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It is impossible to deny that the Non-Proliferation Treaty is in this 
sense unjust. A perfectly just distribution of nuclear weapons among 
the states of the world (I leave aside here, the further question of their 
distribution among non-state groups and individual persons) could be 
brought about in principle in two ways: either by the complete aboli- 
tion of nuclear weapons, so that no state would possess them; or by 
universal proliferation, so that every state would possess them. Given 
that complete abolition of nuclear weapons is not feasible, at least in 
the short run, we have to live in a world in which some states have 
nuclear weapons. In this world, a distribution in which all states had 
nuclear weapons would be more just than the present arrangements, in 
which only a few have them, but no one who has thought seriously 
about these matters could regard a world of one hundred and fifty 
nuclear weapons states as more conducive of peace and security than a 
world of five or six such states. In the matter of the distribution of 
nuclear weapons questions of justice are less important than questions 
of order. 

In drawing attention to these differences between certain Third 
World ideas about justice in international relations and standard con- 
ceptions of the latter in the West it is not my purpose to score points 
off the former to vindicate the latter, nor is it my argument that there 
is no common ground between the one and the other. I have dwelt on 
the matter rather because, when we come to formulate our own ideas 
about justice in international relations, we should be conscious of 
these areas of disagreement, and not proceed as if our own ideas were 
bound to command general assent. 


Our concepts of justice 


Bearing in mind these differences, then, what concepts about justice in 
international relations should we embrace? 

First, whatever rights are due to states or nations or other actors in 
international relations, they are subject to and limited by the rights of 
the international community. The rights of sovereign states, and of 
sovereign peoples or nations, derive from the rules of the international 
community or society and are limited by them. 

The doctrine of Hobbes that states have natural or inherent rights, 
apart from the rights of others or the rules of international society, and 
that these rights entitle them to do whatever is necessary to ensure 
their self-preservation or survival, remains a factor in thinking about 
international relations today. It is implicit, for example, in the claims 
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sometimes put forward by Third World spokesmen on behalf of an 
absolute right of sovereignty over the economic resources of a country, 
just as it is implicit in the idea sometimes heard in Western countries 
of an absolute right of access to the resources of other countries, where 
this is necessary to one’s economic survival. It should be clear that 
whatever case might have been made out at earlier periods in history 
for such a doctrine of the natural or inherent rights of sovereign states 
or of independent political communities it cannot be acceptable now. 
Given the degree to which the politically separate communities of the 
world are dependent on one another for their security, their prosperity 
and their ability to control their environment, the idea of sovereign 
rights existing apart from the rules laid down by international society 
itself and enjoyed without qualification has to be rejected in principle. 

The rights of sovereignty conferred or recognized by international 
law and convention may indeed be wide in their scope. Weak states do 
indeed have a need for adequate protection of their rights of sover- 
eignty against attempts to undermine them from outside. It may be 
recognized that for many of the peoples of the world who have 
acquired them only recently, the most pressing goal in foreign policy is 
to assert and maintain their rights of independence. But it is in inter- 
national society that these rights of independence are enjoyed, and 
from its rules that they derive. 

Secondly, the rights and benefits to which justice has to be done in 
the international community are not simply those of states and 
nations, but those of individual persons throughout the world as a 
whole. The world we live in is not organized politically as a cosmopolis 
or world state; it is a system of independent states. But within this 
system, the idea of the rights and duties of the individual person has 
come to have a place, albeit an insecure one, and it is our responsibility 
to seek to extend it. 

In the international community until very recently the only rights 
and duties that were recognized were those of states, and the question 
of justice in international relations was taken to be one that arose in 
relation to states only. It is a profound change in our perception of this 
matter that in the second half of the twentieth century the question of 
justice concerns what is due not only to states and nations but to all 
individual persons in an imagined community of mankind. 

In the field of international law we have seen the growth of a posi- 
tive law of individual human rights, and to a lesser extent, through the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo war crimes trials, a law of individual human 
duties. Underlying this development in international law, and 
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reinforced by it, there has occurred, at least in the advanced countries, 
the growth of a cosmopolitan moral awareness, an extension of our 
capacity to empathize with sections of humanity that are geographi- 
cally or culturally distant from us. Governments have responded to 
this by acknowledging that their responsibilities for the promotion of 
development and welfare do not stop at their frontiers, but extend to 
the relief of poverty and suffering beyond them, over the world as a 
whole. There may even be said to be a consensus among the advanced 
countries that they have a responsibility to maintain certain minimum 
standards of human welfare throughout the world as a whole. It is pos- 
sible, even justifiable, to regard the efforts of governments to fulfil 
these responsibilities as meagre and inadequate, their pretensions in 
this field as hypocritical and their motives as cynical. But the mere 
existence of this moral concern with welfare on a world scale repre- 
sents a major change in our sensibilities. 

These cosmopolitanist ideas can determine our attitudes and policies 
in international relations only to a limited extent. While states remain 
the chief agents or actors in world politics, the questions of justice in 
international relations that receive most attention will continue to be 
questions about what is due to states. The new international law and 
morality of human rights is dogged by a lack of consensus among the 
main groups of states about the meaning of these rights and the priori- 
ties among them: the primacy attached in the Western world to civil 
and political rights, as opposed to economic and social rights, to rights 
enjoyed by the individual person as opposed to the rights of groups, 
and to rights that are actually enforceable against governments as 
opposed to merely theoretical or ideal rights, has no counterpart in the 
Soviet orbit or in much of the Third World. The promotion of human 
rights on a world scale, in a context in which there is no consensus as 
to their meaning and the priorities among them, carries the danger 
that it will be subversive of coexistence among states, on which the 
whole fabric of world order in our times depends; and, indeed, as 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, espousal of the cause 
of human rights in the adversary camp, in the pursuit of purposes that 
are more political and ideological than humanitarian, is part of the 
thetoric of cold war. The cosmopolitan society which is implied and 
presupposed in our talk of human rights exists only as an ideal, and we 
court great dangers if we allow ourselves to proceed as if it were a polit- 
ical and social framework already in place. 

Nevertheless, given the developing liberal tradition of the Western 
democracies, some degree of commitment to the cause of individual 
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human rights on a world scale must follow. Our own moral premises 
require it. The world society of individual human beings entitled to 
human rights as we understand them exists only as an ideal, not as a 
reality; but if it is our ideal, this must help to shape our policy. If we 
are faithful to the bases of the liberal tradition in the West, we have to 
recognize that international law and international morality, in the 
narrow sense of the legal and moral rules recognized by states in their 
dealings with one another, have only a subordinate or derivative value. 
What is ultimately important has to be reckoned in terms of the rights 
and interests of the individual persons of whom humanity is made up, 
not the rights and interests of the states into which these persons are 
now divided. 

Thirdly, our conception of justice needs to take account of our 
emerging sense of a world common good. Today, there is widespread 
recognition that human society as a whole faces certain dangers: in 
relation to nuclear war, in relation to the global balance or equilibrium 
between population and resources, and in relation to dangers of an 
ecological nature. Measures to avoid these dangers, to advance the 
world common good, take us beyond the sense of solidarity or 
common interests among governments that underlies the international 
society of states, which is rooted in the desire of states to maintain 
themselves. The world common good to which I refer is the common 
interest not of states, but of the human species in maintaining itself. 
The conception of the world common good, moreover, also takes us 
beyond recognition of the rights of individual human beings, to which 
I refer above. The rights of individual human beings may be in conflict 
with the requirements of the world common good; just as the common 
good of the state may require limitation of the liberty of action of an 
individual, so may the common good of the world as a whole. 

It is one thing to recognize the concept of a world common good, 
but another to devise the policies that might promote it. We lack a 
consensus in international society as to means by which the dangers of 
nuclear war, disequilibrium between population and resources, or envir- 
onmental deterioration, might be stemmed. We do not have the 
appropriate institutions with which to authorize action; the political 
organs of the United Nations do not have the powers of a world legisla- 
ture, and are representative only of governments, not of the human 
population as a whole. Particular states or groups of states that set 
themselves up as the authoritative judges of the world common good, 
in disregard of the views of others, are in fact a menace to interna- 
tional order, and thus to effective action in this field. In the absence of 
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a supranational world authority, the need is for particular states to seek 
as wide a consensus as possible, and on this basis to act as local agents 
of a world common good. But states are notoriously self-serving in 
their policies, and rightly suspected when they purport to act on behalf 
of the international community as a whole. 

Fourthly, we must give a new prominence to questions of distribu- 
tive justice in international relations, as opposed to questions of recip- 
rocal or commutative justice. Reciprocal justice is justice negotiated by 
the members of a society on the basis of an exchange of rights or 
benefits; distributive justice is justice allocated by society as a whole to 
its members, according to some principle of distribution. 

In modern international relations in the past the discussion of 
justice has been concerned almost exclusively with questions of recip- 
rocal justice. States coexist and cooperate by giving their consent to 
tules of recognition of sovereignty, limitation of the use of force and 
acceptance of treaties, and to particular agreements within the frame- 
work of these rules; the rights and duties thus reciprocally recognized 
by the member states of international society have formed the stuff of 
the discussion of justice in international relations. Indeed, such discus- 
sion today still chiefly concerns reciprocal justice in this sense. 

But today questions of distributive justice have assumed a new 
prominence. The Third World countries argue that a minority of 
advanced, market economy countries have too large a share of the 
world’s wealth and resources, and advance principles of a more just 
allocation. Underlying this Third World perspective is the unprece- 
dented prosperity of the Western industrialized countries in the 
decades of high mass consumption; the awareness of this prosperity 
brought about in the Third World by a development of communica- 
tions that is also without precedent; and the progress of egalitarian 
values over the world (the causes of which have not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained). 

The advanced market economy countries on their part, however, 
also have a new awareness of matters of distribution. They are con- 
scious of possible limits to future economic growth, set by political and 
economic factors as well as the finite nature of some resources. They 
are concerned about access to resources in the Third World, which 
they need to maintain their present levels of prosperity, but which is 
threatened by Third World assertions of absolute sovereign rights over 
resources. They see rapid population growth in Third World countries, 
together with demands for raised living standards, as implying a poss- 
ible threat to their own standards of consumption. 
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It is not only between the Western or advanced market economy 
countries and the Third World countries that these clashes of interest 
over the distribution of resources take place; they are also evident 
within these loosely connected groupings of states, and among the 
socialist states associated with the Soviet Union. The intellectual 
premises that underlie this widespread concern about the distribution 
of resources may be challenged. (Can technological change overcome 
the barriers of physical ‘limits to growth’, or can it not? Is world popu- 
lation growth now under control, or is it not? Is it indeed the distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources or the production of them that is crucial 
to the economic future of mankind?) But the concerns nevertheless 
remain, and shape the policies of governments. There are now many 
negotiations in progress that concern the distribution of the world’s 
resources, and in which principles of distributive justice are put 
forward or are at least implicit — e.g. over the law of the sea, interna- 
tional waterways, Antarctica, environmental modification, interna- 
tional trade, aid and development issues. 

The pursuit of distributive justice in international relations is beset 
by a number of difficulties. One difficulty is that there is no distributor: 
whereas in domestic society the government has the power to impose a 
particular distribution of rights or benefits, or at least to determine it 
partially, in international society there is no world government to 
carry out this role. The distribution of rights and benefits will be deter- 
mined in the main by contending states and other actors, united if at 
all by only a very partial and tentative sense of community. 

Another difficulty is that there has so far been very little theoretical 
analysis of the concept of distributive justice in international relations. 
The long line of thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle to Rawls and Nozick, 
who have sought to expound the principles of distributive justice, have 
assumed that municipal or local societies provide the context in which 
these principles have to be applied, and have paid little or no attention 
to just distribution within the great society of all mankind. 
Throughout history it has only been in the context of such municipal 
or local societies that there is any prospect of giving effect to concepts 
of distributive justice. Nor is it clear, as is sometimes argued today on 
behalf of a liberal and cosmopolitanist approach to this question (see, 
e.g., notes 8 and 9), that persons in a Rawlsian ‘original position’, oper- 
ating under a ‘veil of ignorance’, would be bound to seek principles of 
justice for a worldwide society and not simply for their own domestic 
or national one: it is in fact still our national society, and not any 
theoretical or ideal universal society, that has the most concrete 
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meaning for us, and in relation to which it has practical significance to 
raise the question how rights and benefits should be distributed. 

It is a further difficulty that when we come to spell out a concept of 
distributive justice in world politics, we find a clash of competing prin- 
ciples. Is a just distribution one among states or nations, or among 
individual persons? Does it consist in an ‘end-state’, a just result of a 
process of distribution, or is it to be thought of as a just process or 
transaction? If a just distribution is a particular ‘end-state’, is this to be 
thought of as an equal distribution, a distribution according to need, a 
distribution that can be justified by utility or by some conception of an 
original contract or in some other way? If, on the other hand, the 
justice of a distribution lies in the process by which it comes about, 
what processes are we to regard as just and what as unjust? Have the 
riches of the advanced market economy countries been justly acquired 
or have they not? 

I do not pretend here to be able to resolve all these issues, but certain 
propositions may be put forward: 


(a) The concept of distributive justice in world society has now 
become established as a theme of international debate that may be 
expected to endure. 

(b) It is justice for states, rather than for individual persons, that is 
most prominent in this debate. The demands of Third World countries 
are couched almost exclusively in terms of the rights of states and 
nations to a more just share of the world’s resources, while the ques- 
tion of a just distribution of wealth or resources within states is set 
aside as an improper subject of international debate. The advanced 
market economy countries do not share this reluctance to discuss the 
question of distribution within poor states. But they, too, in their 
approach to negotiations, give priority to the rights of states over those 
of individuals. 

(c) Nevertheless, there is wide measure of consensus in international 
society today concerning a particular ‘end-state’ principle: that the 
basic needs or minimum welfare requirements of all individual persons 
throughout the world should be provided for. All states in their inter- 
nal policies profess to accept this principle. There is strong disagree- 
ment as to how far this principle should determine international 
development assistance by rich to poor states, or be made a condition 
of it. But in a faltering way, the principle that distribution of wealth 
throughout human society as a whole should meet a basic need for 
welfare, has been generally recognized. 
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(d) There is not, however, any consensus beyond this about an ‘end- 
state’ distribution among individual persons in world society as a 
whole. There has been little attempt even to explore such notions as 
that all persons should have equal wealth, or equal opportunities to 
acquire it, or that amount of wealth which maximizes utility, or best 
preserves original liberties, or best promotes production. Any discus- 
sion of these notions today must take place in a political vacuum and 
be devoid of practical significance. 

(e) The idea that a distribution of resources is unjust if the process 
by which it has been brought about violates established laws and con- 
ventions, is deeply ingrained in international society, and it is distribu- 
tive justice in this sense that arises most naturally from our previous 
experience of international relations. All states accept that the question 
of territory or of resources beneath the subsoil, the exploitation of 
fisheries and of the resources of the seabed, the enjoyment of trading 
privileges and facilities, the operations of multinational companies, 
should take place only to the extent to which the rights of the parties 
under established law and convention entitle them to do so. The great 
bulk of the argument about justice in international relations concerns 
just what the limits of these rights are.!° But there is no agreement on 
any general principle that resources acquired in the course of colonial 
rule are to be deemed unjust, or that this principle is now to be applied 
retroactively to justify demands for restitution or compensation. 

(f) Still less is there agreement on the idea that all states should be 
equal not simply in their rights as sovereign states (which no one now 
denies) but in their wealth, resources or power. Such a principle, of 
course, violates the idea of equality among all human beings, because 
it ignores the vast differences among states in terms of population. It 
also implies the reversal of the deepest impulses of states and nations. 


Finally, justice in international relations, in any of the senses in which 
we have discussed the concept, has to be reconciled with order. It is 
common to view the conflict between the Third World and the West as 
one between the values of justice and of order in international rela- 
tions (just as in the interwar period the conflict between the revisionist 
states, Germany, Italy and Japan, and the status quo powers, Great 
Britain and France, was so regarded). This is too stark a way of present- 
ing the contrast: the Third World states, devoted as they are to promot- 
ing change, also have a stake in international order; and the Western 
states, attached as they are to the status quo, nevertheless regard it as 
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entailing certain principles of justice. There is, however, some tension 
between the goals of order and of justice in international relations, and 
some need to determine priorities between the one and the other. 

On the one hand, the conservative is inclined to argue that order 
and justice are necessarily in conflict, and that the former should be 
given priority over the latter: international society is a primitive or 
embryonic society, in which the maintenance of order, or of peace and 
security, is the first requirement, and demands for just change may 
place this in jeopardy. On the other hand the revolutionary is inclined 
to consider that while the requirements of order and of justice are 
indeed in conflict with one another, it is the path of justice that should 
be preferred, even at the price of disorder, perhaps even if the earth 
should perish. 

The inclination of the liberal in this situation is to seek a third 
course: to refuse to accept that order and justice in international rela- 
tions are necessarily at loggerheads with one another, and to seek for 
ways of reconciling the one with the other. The liberal prefers to 
believe that order in international relations is best preserved by 
meeting demands for justice, and that justice is best realized in a 
context of order. He seeks to show that the requirements of order and 
of justice in international relations are in practice the same: that e.g. 
the measures that are necessary to achieve justice for the peoples of the 
Third World are the same measures that will maximize the prospects of 
international order or stability, at least in the long run. 

There is political wisdom as well as generosity of spirit in the liberal 
impulse to reconcile these two goals, and the attempt is sometimes suc- 
cessful. But it is foolish to expect that this can always be done. Some of 
the conceptions of justice which we have examined can be pressed at 
this stage only at the price of placing peace and security in jeopardy. 
There is a deeper wisdom in the recognition, common to the conserva- 
tives and the revolutionaries, that terrible choices have sometimes to 
be made. 


2 The revolt against Western 
dominance 


I shall turn now from the concept of justice to the struggle of the Third 
World countries to realize their vision of justice, to the revolt against 
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Western dominance of the international system. I shall address myself, 
in particular, to three issues. 


1. What is the nature of the revolt of non-Western countries and 
peoples against the West? 

2. What has been the impact of this revolt on the international 
system? 

3. What should be the response of the Western countries? 


The nature of the revolt 


By the revolt against Western dominance I mean the struggle of non- 
European or non-Western states, peoples and political movements to 
challenge the dominant position of the Western nations in the inter- 
national system. 

In the post-1945 world this struggle has found expression in three 
coalitions: the Afro-Asian movement, whose principal triumph was the 
Bandung Conference held in April 1955; the Non-Aligned Movement, 
whose origins lay in the series of conferences of Non-Aligned countries 
that began in Belgrade in 1961; and the Group of 77, the caucus of less 
developed countries that originated in 1964 and now embraces some 
120 states, which collectively are what is most commonly understood 
by the term Third World. 

The anti-Western coalition, however, is older than these move- 
ments of the post-1945 period; it was already in existence in the anti- 
imperialist congresses of the interwar period, such as the congress of 
the League of Oppressed Peoples that met at Brussels in 1929; in the 
pan-Asian sentiments aroused by Japan’s victory over Russia in 
1904-05; and in the pan-African movement that took shape at the 
turn of the century. 

The coalition, moreover, has had a shifting membership, not a static 
one. Japan we think of today as a developed country, if not a Western 
one, and certainly not as part of the Third World. But in a longer his- 
torical perspective Japan has played a leading role in the revolt against 
Western dominance as a successful challenger of the military and econ- 
omic predominance of Western countries, an early graduate to the 
circle of Great Powers and a model for other non-Western countries to 
follow. Turkey, today, is a country we do not place in the Third World; 
it is, after all, a member of NATO; it is geographically partly European 
and may one day join the European Community; and it has long been 
committed to a secularist and modernizing ideology. But it is also the 
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successor of an Islamic suzerain-state with which the Western coun- 
tries were involved in a conflict deeper and more enduring than any 
other they have had with an outside Power. China is sometime treated 
as not belonging to the Third World, on the ground that it once 
belonged to the system of socialist states allied with the Soviet Union, 
or on the ground that since 1964 it has been a nuclear-weapon state or 
since 1971 a permanent member of the UN Security Council, or simply 
on the ground that, in terms of population, it is so large a country that 
it can only be considered in its own right and not as part of some 
wider grouping of states. But China, as the greatest non-Western civil- 
ization, a principal object of external dominance in the era of imperial- 
ism and the scene of one of the principal nationalist movements that 
undermined the European-dominated international order earlier in 
this century, can only be assigned a central role in this story. 

The Latin American countries are regarded today as forming part of 
the Third World. It is, indeed, true that they have been active in the 
Group of 77 since its inception, and have played a leading role in 
the protest against economic dependence and in the propagation of the 
idea of New International Economic Order. Their sense of being 
oppressed by strong outside powers - first by European states, later by 
the United States — was already well developed in the last century, and 
because they were formally independent states able to cooperate with 
one another for common purposes in the international arena, they were 
pioneers of some of the attitudes and policies which later became those 
of the Third World as a whole: the Latin American bloc of states at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, for example, in their attempts 
to place legal limitations on the right of states to resort to force to 
recover debts, anticipated the campaign of the Third World states after 
1945 to assert sovereign rights over their economic resources and to 
place legal obstacles in the way of foreign intervention. 

The presence of the Latin American countries in the Third World 
coalition, however, is in some measure anomalous. Having enjoyed 
formal independence for almost as long as the United States (and for 
much longer than the former British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa) they have played no great role in the 
anti-colonial movement. They do, indeed, have a tradition of anti- 
colonialist or national liberationist rhetoric, but no more so than the 
United States. No less than is the United States, the Latin American 
countries are themselves the product of a process of European expan- 
sion in the Americas and subjugation of indigenous peoples. The 
peoples of Latin America — predominantly white, Catholic in religion 
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and Iberian in language and culture — belong to the Western world, 
and indeed their quarrel with the international establishment is in 
some respects an intra-Western one, reflecting the grievances of the 
Latin peoples against the English-speaking peoples that succeeded 
them in the process of European expansion in the Americas, but out- 
shone them and today enjoy a greater share of its fruits. 

Just as the coalition engaged in the struggle against Western dom- 
inance has a shifting membership, so it has been directed against a 
shifting target. What I have called the first phase of the struggle — the 
campaign of formally independent states such as Japan and China for 
equal sovereignty — was not directed exclusively against the European 
colonial powers, but against other Western states also, including the 
United States and Russia; indeed, in the case of Japan, the struggle to 
achieve equality of status, to end ‘extraterritoriality’, to revise unequal 
treaties, to dismantle barriers to Japanese immigration - did not imply 
opposition to colonial rule as such, for Japan sought to become (and in 
Korea became) a colonial power in its own right. 

When in the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s the emphasis shifted to the 
struggle against colonial rule, the European colonial powers became the 
chief target, and both the United States and the Soviet Union gave 
rhetorical and political support to the anti-colonial campaign, from 
which they were both potential beneficiaries, and to which they were 
both ideologically committed. But with the passing of European col- 
onialism of the classic kind in the 1960s and 1970s, and the shift within 
the Third World coalition to the primary emphasis on economic issues 
and the struggle against so-called neo-colonialism or indirect domin- 
ation, the United States as the leading economic power and the power 
whose influence — whether exerted through economic, military or polit- 
ical instrumentalities — had supplanted that of the colonial powers in 
many parts of the world, became the chief target of the struggle. 

The United States was the originator of much of the ideology that is 
today associated with the Third World: anti-colonialism, non-alignment, 
the solidarity of continents or hemispheres against external interfer- 
ence. But it is itself a product of the era of European ascendancy in 
world affairs. It was established at the expense of indigenous peoples. It 
became itself a minor colonial power. Its opposition to the colonial 
empires of its European allies came, from the 1950s onwards, to be sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of its anti-communist strategy. And its 
position today as the leading element in the group of market economy 
countries makes it inevitably the butt of the Third World protest and 
animus. 
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The Soviet Union also figures today as a target of Third World 
protest, although here the position is more ambiguous. In Western 
Europe Russia has always been regarded as quasi-Asiatic, belonging 
only peripherally, if at all, to the core civilization of the West; this 
view, moreover, is reflected in the ambivalence which Russians them- 
selves have displayed about their cultural relations with Western 
Europe. It is possible to see Russia as a backward and underdeveloped 
country, long confronted with problems akin to those faced now by 
the Third World; its experience may also be seen as providing a model 
for Third World countries to follow: Arnold Toynbee, for example, 
treats Peter the Great as the first leader of a non-Western country to 
demonstrate that by learning from the West and acquiring its sinews of 
power, oppressed countries could successfully resist the West.!! With 
the Bolshevik Revolution Russia provided a model of economic devel- 
opment and social transformation which much of the Third World 
found deeply attractive, while also (as I shall discuss below) providing 
the coalition of Third World peoples with a new ally. 

But the Soviet Union, as the heir of Imperial Russia, cannot escape 
the fact that, like the United States, it was created in its present fron- 
tiers by the high tide of European world power, which enabled Russia 
to expand across Asia in the nineteenth century, as the United States 
did in its own continent. The old Chinese campaign against the 
‘unequal treaties’ imposed upon it by Western powers, is now directed 
against the Soviet Union; attempts are made by China and its allies to 
brand the Soviet Union as a power guilty of ‘hegemonism’; the loyalty 
of the Soviet Union’s Asian minorities is placed in doubt. As the Soviet 
Union has become a superpower comparable at least in military terms 
to the United States, as it has become a great maritime power and has 
acquired a capacity for military intervention in Third World countries 
of a kind once available only to the Western powers, and as it has dis- 
played in Afghanistan the will to intervene directly in the affairs of an 
Asian country (leading to condemnation by the UN General Assembly 
and by the Islamic Conference) it has engendered some of the antagon- 
ism in the Third World previously reserved for the United States and its 
European. allies. 

It may be asked how far the struggle I am describing is properly 
called a revolt. There are, indeed, some legitimate grounds for doubt. 
Much of the struggle for change in Third World countries has been 
concerned not with rejecting the West but with learning from it. The 
path that was followed by Peter the Great, by the leaders of Meiji 
Japan, by Kemal Ataturk and by Nehru, Mao, Soekarno and many 
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others in our own times, has been one of borrowing from the experi- 
ence of the advanced countries of Europe and North America, even if 
selectively and with a view to altering the prevailing distribution of 
power in the world. It has often been said of the leaders of modern 
nationalist movements in Third World countries that they have been 
as much opposed to the forces of traditionalism within their own 
countries, as they have been to the foreign rulers of them; like the 
European colonialists, the leaders of the anti-colonial movement have 
been committed to the idea of modernization or development, to the 
distinction between more and less advanced or developed societies. 
They have had necessarily to recognize that Western countries, at least 
in some respects, have gone further down the road which they them- 
selves want to travel. 

Moreover, many of the changes that have come about in the situ- 
ation of the Third World countries have not taken place directly as the 
result of any struggle. Decolonization in the majority of cases has not 
been brought about by any violent struggle in the countries concerned, 
but has rather come about with the consent of the colonial power. 
Even in the nineteenth century, the path of revolution that had been 
taken by the American colonists was not the one chosen by settler 
communities elsewhere in the British Empire in their pursuit of self- 
government, nor was it chosen by Brazil, and in our own times the 
achievement of independence by British colonial territories, as by 
French territories in Africa south of the Sahara, has been via a process 
of peaceful constitutional evolution. In the latter phases of decoloniza- 
tion, pressure from subject peoples for ‘liberation’ has been a less 
important factor in bringing colonial rule to an end than the reluc- 
tance of the colonial power concerned to go on shouldering the 
burdens (and facing the international odium) of colonial rule; the 
Australian government in the early 1970s, for example, in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty as to whether the leaders of Papua-New Guinea 
were prepared to accept independence, was moved to declare that 
Australia was not prepared to go on being a colonial power. 

Furthermore, in a longer historical perspective part of what I have 
been describing as the revolt against Western dominance is best seen 
not as a struggle of one group of peoples against another, but as the 
working-out within Asian, African and Latin American countries of his- 
torical processes that are not unique to them but are universal: the 
emergence of sovereign states, the rise of national consciousness on a 
mass scale, the adaptation of society to modern science and technol- 
ogy, the development of a modern economy, and the attempt to 
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preserve cultural identity and some element of continuity with tradi- 
tional modes of life against the inroads made upon them by these 
changes. These are processes in which all peoples today are involved, 
in one way or another, not just those of the Third World. To the extent 
that in one group of peoples today these processes have long been at 
work and have gone further, while in another group of peoples the 
same processes began more recently and have gone a shorter distance, 
the idea of a division of the society of nations into ‘developed’ and 
‘developing’ countries has some meaning. The attempts of the latter to 
accelerate processes of ‘development’ and thus to narrow the gap that 
divides them from the former, may be connected with a power struggle 
with the former, but this is not necessarily so: we may imagine that the 
countries of the Third World today might choose to devote themselves 
to economic development even if the advanced industrialized coun- 
tries did not exist. 

But in fact there have been a series of struggles against dominant 
Western powers in this century, and these struggles have come 
together in the coalition which we now call the Third World. The old 
European-dominated international order of the turn of the century did 
not collapse simply by accident, or because of European or Western 
policies aimed at bringing this about: the struggle of subject peoples 
played an essential role in this, even though it was not the only factor. 

The theory, for example, that decolonization came about as the 
result of the policies of the colonial powers, has been advanced both 
by apologists for the British Empire, who argue (in the terms of popular 
writing about the British Commonwealth of a generation ago) that 
colonial rule was essentially preparation for self-government, and thus 
that the achievement of independence was the fulfilment of empire, 
and by theorists of neo-colonialism, who sometimes maintain that 
indirect domination or ‘informal empire’ is, under contemporary con- 
ditions, the preferred form of control for the dominating states. What 
this overlooks is that it was pressure from the subject peoples that 
undermined the viability of the old forms of colonial domination, and 
brought about the conditions in which colonial powers came to accept 
that the end of formal empire was inevitable, that the costs of colonial 
rule outweighed the benefits and that other forms of external influence 
or control had to be pursued. The long process of decolonization from 
the 1940s through the 1970s did indeed include many instances of 
acceptance of the inevitable by colonial powers, of assistance in prep- 
aration for independence and even of fruitful cooperation between 
rulers and ruled, but the circumstances in which these instances came 
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about were created by the political mobilization of subject peoples for 
struggle against the old order. 

At the basis of the revolt against Western dominance there lay the 
change that took place in the minds of Western-educated elites in Asia 
and Africa, from passive acceptance of their situation to the assump- 
tion of an active role in challenging it: from regarding Western dom- 
inance as a fact of nature to viewing it as something that could be 
changed, from perceiving it as beneficial to regarding it as pernicious — 
the change that one can see taking place in the mind of Gandhi, who 
was for so long a passionate admirer of the British Empire and what it 
stood for in Asia and Africa, but became a chief agent of its destruction. 


Impact on the international system 


Theorists of ‘dependence’ tell us that the international system is still 
dominated by the western powers, or even that in the post-colonial era 
their domination has increased. It is true that the changes that have 
taken place in the position of Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries fall far short of the aspirations of the Third World coalition and its 
well-wishers elsewhere for justice and equality. It is also true that the 
passing of the colonial era has not interrupted the progressive involve- 
ment of Third World countries in the world economy, that these coun- 
tries today are much more fully incorporated into the international 
economic, social and political system than they were when the col- 
onial system was at its peak (say, in 1914), and that the colonial powers 
have been adept at devising new forms of external intervention to 
sustain their position as old methods have become less viable. But for all 
this, what is striking about the revolt against Western dominance is the 
success with which it has been met. If we compare the situation of the 
so-called Third World countries today with that which they occupied 
before the First World War, we have to note that the objectives they 
have sought are to a considerable measure already accomplished. 

The first phase of the struggle, the campaign of those non-Western 
states that preserved their formal independence for recognition of their 
equal rights as sovereign states, has long been concluded. Japan freed 
itself of extra-territorial jurisdiction in the 1890s, and went on to 
achieve the status not merely of a sovereign state equal in rights to the 
Western powers, but of a great power able to impose ‘unequal treaties’ 
of its own on Korea or China. Turkey eliminated extraterritorial juris- 
diction through the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, Egypt through the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, China through agreement with the 
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United States and Britain in 1943. In the Persian Gulf the old interna- 
tional order lived on after it had disappeared elsewhere, like the Empire 
of Trebizond after the fall of Byzantium, but ended with the British 
withdrawal in 1971. Today the phrase ‘unequal treaties’ still plays a 
part in the diplomacy of China (in relation to the Soviet Union as well 
as in negotiations with Britain over Hong Kong), and the political struc- 
ture of the world still rests at many points on treaties whose validity is 
liable to be questioned by Third World countries on the ground that 
they were concluded under duress. But issues of this kind are perennial 
in international relations; ‘extraterritoriality’ of Western citizens in 
Third World countries has now disappeared; and the equal formal 
rights of non-Western states to sovereignty are nowhere in question. 

The second phase of the struggle, the anti-colonial revolution, has 
also run its course: the Asian colonial dependencies became indepen- 
dent for the most part in the late 1940s and 1950s, the African, 
Caribbean and Pacific territories in the 1960s and 1970s. With the col- 
lapse of the Portuguese empire in 1974-75 the era of classic European 
colonialism came to an end, even though the anti-colonial movement 
found further targets in white minority rule in southern Africa and 
Jewish rule in Palestine. 

The struggle to end white racial privilege is by no means complete; 
discrimination by whites against non-whites is still widespread in the 
Western world, non-white pigmentation still correlates highly with 
lack of economic and social privilege, and the greatest bastion of white 
supremacism, the Republic of South Africa, has not fallen. But in the 
years since 1945 great changes have been brought about: the achieve- 
ment of independence by so many non-white states that the white 
have become a minority; the victories of the civil rights movement in 
the United States in the 1950s and 1960s, with profound repercussions 
in other Western states; the withdrawal under pressure of South Africa 
from the Commonwealth in 1961, and its reduction to the status of a 
pariah in the United Nations; the development of human rights con- 
ventions under the United Nations, and especially the Convention on 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination of 1966, the redefinition of 
national identity, history and culture in Western countries to accom- 
modate non-white minorities, along with changes in immigration poli- 
cies eliminating racial criteria. 

The campaign of the Third World coalition for justice in the econ- 
omic field has not eliminated mass poverty and deprivation in parts of 
Africa and Asia, or the contrast in wealth and living standards between 
advanced and backward economies. But the idea of the Third World as 
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a group of countries still condemned by the international economic 
order to economic stagnation, if not to a backward process of under- 
development, contains many inadequacies. The economic record of 
the less developed countries in the 1950s, 1960s and early 1970s was in 
fact one of sustained economic growth, even though the beneficial 
effect this might have had on living standards was partially under- 
mined by high population growth. The success, more recently, of 
efforts to curb population growth, in China, India and many other 
Third World countries (not, it is true, in much of Africa and Latin 
America) holds out the promise that Third World countries will, after 
all, achieve ‘demographic transition’ to a stable equilibrium between 
low death rates and low birth rates. 

The idea of the division of the world into two groups of states, the 
developed states which were rich, and the developing which were 
poor, was undermined by the emergence in the 1970s of the Third 
World oil producers as centres of fabulous financial wealth. The idea 
that Third World countries were prevented by the international econ- 
omic system from making effective progress in economic development 
was punctured by the rise in the 1970s and 1980s of the New 
Industrializing Countries (including South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Singapore) whose efficient industries demonstrated their ability to 
compete effectively with those of the advanced manufacturing coun- 
tries. The superior industrial performance of Japan and the indications 
that other East Asian countries may follow in its footsteps, has raised 
the question whether the economic centre of gravity of the industrial- 
ized world is not in the course of shifting from the North to the North 
West Pacific. 

Indeed, if we consider the position of the Third World countries 
today and compare it with the position they occupied half a century 
ago, it is clear that there has been a shift in the distribution of power 
towards them. Of course, not even the strongest Third World states 
stand high in the league tables of military or economic resources; 
many of them are pitifully weak and dependent, in relation to the 
advanced industrial countries; and some areas of the Third World are 
notoriously the battlegrounds on which conflicts are fought out among 
intervening external powers. But China, India, Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Brazil, Vietnam, Mexico and Egypt are substantial powers, with the 
capacity to offer effective resistance to external intervention, and to 
intervene themselves within local areas subject to their own primacy or 
hegemony. Some Third World states command major economic 
resources, in the form of mineral resources, or competitive industries. 
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Two of them have exploded nuclear devices; several have substantial 
domestic arms industries; many have armed forces effective enough, if 
not to defeat the intervening forces of a major power, then at least to 
exact a price for it unacceptable to the intervenor. 

Third World states today possess the basic power resources which in 
the colonial era they so conspicuously lacked, the ability to mobilize 
their populations politically in pursuit of national goals and in opposi- 
tion to external tutelage. In confrontations with the advanced indus- 
trial countries, especially in successful wars of ‘national liberation’, 
they have demonstrated that superior military and economic resources 
cannot always be translated into effective political power; if power is 
the capacity to achieve intended results or outcomes, then it depends 
not simply on resources but on will to use the resources that are avail- 
able, on strategic position or location, and on capacity to adapt the 
resources to a particular situation. 

It is worth considering what the factors are that have made possible 
the considerable measure of success with which the revolt against 
western dominance has met. First, there has been the psychological or 
spiritual awakening of Asian and African, Caribbean and Pacific 
peoples, to recognize that the old order could be changed, and that by 
abandoning a passive for an active role they could change it. The great 
instrument which Third World peoples have used in advancing their 
purposes has been the state: they began by capturing control of states, 
and then used them - domestically to promote nationhood, to estab- 
lish control of their economies, to combat the local agents of external 
dominance; and internationally to establish relations with outside 
states, to combine with their friends, drive wedges among their 
enemies and impress their views upon the world at large. The ‘statism’ 
of Third World peoples, so often noted and deplored by liberal interna- 
tionalists in the West, is rooted in their own bitter experience of the 
impotence that goes along with being without states. 

A second factor has been the weakening on the part of the Western 
powers of the will to maintain their position of dominance, or at least 
to accept the costs necessary to do so. In the First World War the 
Western powers lost much of the self-assurance that had been so 
central a feature of their ability to maintain the old order, and became 
committed to a principle of national self-determination contradictory 
of the legitimacy of colonial rule. In the Second World War the 
European colonial powers were so weakened that they emerged from it 
unable to maintain the old kinds of dominance, even though the 
United States emerged from it in a commanding position. As Third 
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World peoples mobilized themselves politically in defence of their 
interests, the overt use of force to maintain Western positions became 
more costly. At the same time it came to be questioned whether col- 
onial dependencies were a source of material gain; there was a revival 
in Western countries of the old liberal thesis that the true interests of 
the metropolitan countries lay in the avoidance of empire, that politi- 
cal control of other countries was an economic liability rather than an 
asset — a thesis that seemed to be confirmed by the postwar economic 
triumphs of Germany and Japan, achieved without military pre- 
eminence or colonies, and by the pattern of postwar international 
trade, in which the most dramatic expansion was in trade among the 
industrialized countries themselves, displacing the classic pattern of 
exchange of the manufactured goods of the industrialized countries for 
the primary products of the peripheral areas. 

The Western retreat from the old forms of political control of 
the peripheral countries was accompanied by the substitution of 
new forms. Colonialism gave place, in the vulgar phrase, to neo- 
colonialism; as formal empire contracted, there was a reversion in 
some respects to the pattern of ‘informal empire’ of the mid-Victorian 
period; non-forcible forms of external intervention were preferred to 
forcible, indirect intervention via local proxies to direct, clandestine 
intervention to open. The period of the late 1960s and 1970s, for 
example, was marked by such changes of means, the United States, as 
it withdrew its troops from Vietnam, set about ‘the Vietnamization of 
the war’ and the implementation of ‘the Nixon Doctrine’, which 
required America’s allies in the Pacific to assume primary responsibil- 
ity for their own security; Britain, as it withdrew its garrisons from 
east of Suez, promoted the Five Power Arrangements with Malaysia, 
Singapore, Australia and New Zealand, intended to serve as a substi- 
tute for Britain’s former military predominance in peninsular South 
East Asia; ‘the twin pillars’ of Iran and Saudi Arabia were declared to 
provide the new basis of Western policy in the Gulf, after the British 
withdrawal from that region in 1971; leading, Westward-leaning 
countries in the Third World were nominated as the ‘new influentials’ 
or ‘regional hegemons’, presumptive agents of Western interests and 
policies. 

The crucial question is whether these new forms of intervention are 
really an effective substitute for the old ones, however much they were, 
from the point of view of the Western powers, intelligent adjustments 
to the changed character of the international system. The new 
methods, even if they maximized the available possibilities for the 
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Western powers, left them in a less dominant position than they had 
been before. Economic incentives and pressures do not bring physical 
control over a people that is willing to forgo the incentives and resist 
the pressures. Indirect intervention has the disadvantage, compared 
with direct intervention, that the intervenor does not control his local 
proxy states or agents in the way he controls his own armed forces: the 
local ‘pillars’ may crumble, or embark upon policies of their own. 
Secret or clandestine intervention is usually limited in scale, and in 
Western countries, at least, does not long remain secret. 

A third factor assisting the revolt against Western dominance has 
been the impact of the Bolshevik Revolution and the rise of the Soviet 
Union as a major power. It is true that the influence of the Soviet 
Union has not always been perceived positively from the point of view 
of Third World causes. Classical Marxism was basically unsympathetic 
to nationalism, and although Lenin sought with considerable success 
to align communism with anti-colonial nationalism, the heritage of 
the ideas of Marx and Engels has sometimes proved a handicap in this 
respect. Stalin’s Russia, during the period of alliance with Britain 
against Nazi Germany, withdrew its support for anti-imperialist move- 
ments, and even after the Second World War, Soviet support for com- 
munist revolution stood in the way of an understanding with the 
leaders of the new states of the Third World until after the death of 
Stalin. In the provision of economic and technological assistance to 
Third World countries the Soviet Union has never been able to 
compete with the Western countries. The Soviet Union’s frontiers, as 
we have noted, were established by European expansion and subjuga- 
tion of non-European peoples, and China has been active in mobiliz- 
ing Third World sentiment against it. Moreover, since the Soviet Union 
has acquired the capacity for direct military intervention in Third 
World countries, and demonstrated in Afghanistan a will to engage in 
it, it has attracted Third World antagonism. 

But the rise of Soviet power, especially the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as a superpower after the Second World War, has been basically 
helpful to the struggle of Third World movements against Western 
dominance. It is not merely that the Soviet Union has provided a model 
of socialist planning, control of economic and social life, rapid industri- 
alization and modern authoritarian politics that has greatly attracted 
Third World leaders. It is also that since the collapse of Nazi Germany 
and Imperial Japan the Soviet Union has been the chief centre of power 
in world affairs outside Western Europe and North America. Because it 
has been above all the established ascendancy of Western Europe and 
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North America in Asia, Africa and Latin America that the Third World 
coalition has been seeking to challenge, its alliance with the Soviet 
Union against the West, at least on a limited range of issues, has been a 
basic feature of world affairs in recent decades, a natural alliance of the 
two weaker elements in international politics against the strongest. As 
the Soviet Union, in the course of the 1960s and 1970s, came to achieve 
strategic parity with the United States, thus limiting the ability of the 
latter to bring its nuclear arsenal into play as a political or diplomatic 
factor in extending protection to other powers as it acquired a major 
global naval capacity able to qualify American control of the seas, and 
as it acquired a world-wide capacity able to counter-intervene to check 
intervention by the Western powers, it helped to loosen the grip of the 
United States and its allies on the Third World countries, and to extend 
the latter’s freedom of manoeuvre. 

A fourth factor has been the existence of a more general equilibrium 
of power, to which the rise of the Soviet Union contributed, but of 
which it was only a part, that has operated in favour of those challeng- 
ing the old order. Even in the heyday of European expansion, ‘divi- 
sions among the imperialists’ increased the prospects for the 
independence of weak peoples: the survival of Ethiopia, Thailand, the 
Ottoman Empire and indeed China as formally independent states 
owed a great deal to rivalries among the predators in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. But from the very beginning of 
the process of European expansion, when the Papacy sought to fore- 
stall conflict between Spain and Portugal by dividing the globe 
between them, to the very end of the process, when against the back- 
ground of the Concert of the Great Powers, Africa was partitioned 
without disturbance of the peace of Europe, these divisions and rival- 
ries were limited by attempts to preserve a common front vis-a-vis the 
extra-European world, or at least an orderly framework to limit conflict 
within it. There is a line, it may be argued,” that runs from the famous 
bull of Pope Alexander VI of 1493, through the Peace of Cateau- 
Cambrésis of 1559 (whereby France and Spain allowed armed conflicts 
to continue in the New World on the understanding that they would 
not disturb the peace of Europe), the Berlin Africa Conference of 
1884-85 (which laid down ground rules for an orderly acquisition of 
territory in ‘the scramble for Africa’), to the League of Nations 
Mandates System and the United Nations Trusteeship System (which 
sanctioned European or Western control of extra-European territories 
against the background of solidarity of aims on the part of the 
European or Western-dominated community of states). 
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In the post-1945 world elements of this common framework still 
survive in the tacit understandings through which the states of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact have excluded war from their own area of the 
world, while conducting armed conflicts indirectly in the periphery. 
Today, however, the divisions among the advanced powers are much 
deeper than they were in the late colonial era, and this new circum- 
stance has operated in favour of the weaker members of the system. The 
United States and the Soviet Union seek to check one another’s interven- 
tions in the Third World, and the existence of other leading centres of 
power in Western Europe, Japan and China, provide Third World coun- 
tries with a range of diplomatic options for combining with one major 
power against another. When China’s independence was menaced by 
the United States, as it was for twenty years after the establishment of 
the People’s Republic, the Soviet Union was its guarantor, just as the 
United States became China’s guarantor when it came later to be 
menaced by the Soviet Union. When Egypt’s independence was threat- 
ened by Britain and France, the United States and the Soviet Union were 
able to neutralize them. Cuba’s survival, in the face of pressures from the 
United States since Castro’s revolution, has been dependent on its 
alliance with the Soviet Union. Examples could be multiplied. 

Fifthly, the challenge to Western dominance has been facilitated by 
the transformation of the legal and moral climate of international rela- 
tions which the Third World states, concerting with one another in the 
Afro-Asian movement, the Non-Aligned movement and the Group of 
77, have played a principal role in bringing about. Commanding 
majorities of votes in the General Assembly and other political organs 
of the United Nations as they have been able to do since the influx of 
new African states in the 1960s, and able to call upon the prestige 
accruing from the fact that they represent not just the majority of 
States but also the majority of persons in the world, they have been 
able to overturn that part of the old structure of international law and 
convention that in the era of Western dominance was weighted 
against them. The equal rights of non-Western states to sovereignty, 
the rights of non-Western peoples to self-determination, the rights of 
non-white races to equal treatment, non-Western peoples to economic 
justice and non-Western cultures to dignity and autonomy, are today 
spelt out as conventions laying claim to the force of law. A full account 
of the changes that have taken place in the legal and moral climate of 
international relations would have to take account of the 1960 
Declaration of the Granting of Independence to Colonial Peoples, the 
1965 resolution recognizing a right to use force in struggles for 
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national liberation, the 1974 Declaration of a New International 
Economic Order, changes that have taken place in the law with regard 
to the validity of treaties concluded under duress, compensation paid 
for the nationalization of foreign property, sovereignty over national 
resources, and many other subjects. 

The spelling out of these rights in conventions does not, of course, 
mean that they are enjoyed in practice. There is, moreover, a lack of 
consensus as to the meaning and the legal standing of many of the 
alleged rights. The Western powers have fought a long, rearguard 
action against these changes in the rules of international conduct, and 
in the process there has occurred a certain weakening of underlying 
consensus about international law, disguised by a tendency to substi- 
tute ‘soft’ law for hard law to rely on rules or principles whose legal 
status or significance is uncertain. Nevertheless, the norms proclaimed 
by the political organs of the United Nations represent a profound 
change that has taken place in our legal and moral thinking about 
matters of international relations, in great contrast to the orthodoxies 
that were accepted on these matters only a few decades ago, and 
strengthening the assault on the old order. 


The response of the West 


What, then, should be the response of the Western countries? First, 
they should recognize the revolt against Western dominance for what 
it is. It is the struggle of those peoples who were subject to European 
and North American dominance of the international system late in the 
last century and early in this century, to bring this domination to an 
end. The people of Europe and North America, or at least the positions 
of privilege they have inherited, are the targets against which the 
revolt has been directed. The roots of the struggle lie in the natural 
desire of Asian, African and Latin American peoples to assert their 
independence and improve their material standards of life. It is absurd 
to regard it as the creation of the Soviet Union, although that power 
has sought to ally itself with Third World revolt, and has contributed 
to its success in no small way. The challenge presented to the Western 
countries is one that they have to deal with in its own terms, and 
would have to deal with even if the Soviet Union did not exist. 
Secondly, the revolt of the non-Western countries, as it achieves its 
goals, requires the Western countries to make adjustments that are 
unwelcome, and may come to prove more so. The Western countries 
have had successively to abandon privileges in the international order 
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that they once enjoyed. In some measure the loss of these privileges 
has been accepted as inevitable, and even as desirable, inasmuch as it 
represents the righting of what Western peoples themselves can now 
recognize as historic injustices. 

There is, however, a more disturbing side to these adjustments. The 
Western countries are asked to accept not merely the ending of their 
privileges, but also a reduction of their power. This is what the revolt 
against Western dominance is chiefly about, more than it is about 
national self-determination or human rights or closing the gap 
between rich and poor. As Third World countries develop their 
economies, their societies, their polities and their military strength and 
reduce or eliminate their vulnerability to Western (and Soviet) inter- 
vention, they will create an international system, the political structure 
of which will be vastly different from that to which the Western 
peoples have long been accustomed. Their own ability to shape it, for 
better or worse, will be much reduced. They will be more vulnerable 
than they are now to the decisions of others. 

Thirdly, the overriding interest of the Western countries is to seek to 
accommodate the demands of the Third World countries for change. 
This interest of the Western countries derives not chiefly from moral 
considerations or economic considerations (such as those set out in the 
Brandt Report of 1980) but rather from considerations of international 
order. The Western peoples, who created the global international 
system of today, have a supreme interest in sustaining a viable interna- 
tional order that will endure into the next century. It is not credible 
that such an order can be sustained unless the states of the Third 
World, representing as they do the majority of states and the greater 
part of the world’s population, believe themselves to have a stake in it. 

The non-Western countries, on their part, have challenged those 
aspects of the old, Western-dominated international society that were 
instruments of their subjection, but they have not shown themselves 
hostile to international society itself. On the contrary, by organizing 
themselves as modern states, by accepting the conventions of Western 
diplomacy, by participating in the international legal system and by 
assuming a leading role in the shaping of the international organiza- 
tions that have proliferated since the Second World War, they have 
demonstrated their adherence to the international society and to coop- 
erate in the working of its institutions not only in their relations with 
the western states, but also in their relations with each other. 

The Third World coalition is driven forward by a historical momen- 
tum so great that it is unlikely to disappear for many years yet. We 
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should not, however, expect that it will last indefinitely. Coalitions are 
held together only by a limited set of common aims, and as these aims 
are achieved, they lose their raison d’étre. We have noted that the Third 
World coalition has already achieved some of its aims, and that its rel- 
evance to some of the present preoccupations and needs of its 
members is declining. The divisions within the Third World coalition 
are too obvious to be in need of any elaboration. 

Fourthly, there are some issues in relation to which it is right for the 
Western countries to stand firm in dealing with Third World demands 
for change. The Western countries should seek an accommodation 
with the various forces in the Third World struggling for change, and 
to this end should be prepared to make adjustments in their position, 
including the abandonment of positions of undue privilege. But their 
position cannot and should not be one merely of supine concession of 
whatever is demanded. The Western countries have rights of their own 
that are legitimate and interests of their own for which they have no 
reason to apologize. They have the right to resist aggression by Third 
World countries no less than aggression by other states. The Western 
countries cannot cease to take account of human rights standards in 
dealing with Third World countries without being false to their own 
values and weakening their own integrity. There are issues (freedom of 
information is, I believe, one of them) over which it may be better to 
jeopardize the prospects of accommodation than to compromise on a 
matter of principle. 

Finally, we should remember that for those on whose behalf it has 
been conducted, the revolt against Western dominance has been a 
striving towards political, economic and cultural liberation. For all the 
tawdry rhetoric with which it has been accompanied, the envy and 
self-pity that lies behind it, the false and shallow charges levelled 
against the historical role of the West, the vast gap between aspiration 
and achievement in the Third World, the bitter ironies of decay in the 
place of development, tyranny in the place of liberty, the cases of 
reversion to superstition and barbarism, these changes do represent at 
least in their broad direction a forward movement in human affairs 
and a step towards greater justice in international relations. 
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IX 


International Relations as an 
Academic Pursuit (1972)* 


Introductory note 


This collection has concentrated on the elaboration and development of the 
concept of international society. But the importance of this work should not 
obscure the breadth of Bull’s view of international relations as a field of 
study. He believed that it has a distinctive subject-matter but is not ‘in the 
full sense’ a subject; it has its own driving concerns and questions but, at the 
same time, must be open to a wide range of disciplinary and methodological 
approaches. He maintained this view consistently, arguing, for example in a 
lecture given in Oxford: ‘What is international relations? It is not a subject, 
only a subject-matter or field of inquiry. Some subjects are disciplines, but 
not IR or politics. It is a subject-matter to which one can apply various disci- 
plines: history, philosophy, law, sociology, maths.’* 

This paper presents Bull’s most important statement of how he conceived 
of the subject, covering the scope of international relations; the relevant 
approaches and methodologies; the nature of theory and the relationship of 
theory to history and to the analysis of individual countries; and the relation- 
ship of theory to policy. He described it as ‘rather crude’ and intended to 
revise it as the basis for the introduction to his own edited collection of 
papers on international relations theory.* But its analysis and underlying 
philosophy are of abiding relevance and provide an excellent conclusion to 
this volume. 





* Hedley Bull, ‘International Relations as an Academic Pursuit’, Australian 
Outlook, 26: 3 (December 1972). 

+ ‘The Study of International Relations’. Undated lecture given in the early 
1980s; BP. 

* Letter to Steven Kennedy at Macmillan, 10 September 1981. 
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The paper was given at the Department of International Relations at the 
Australian National University. This paper should be read in the context of 
Bull’s other papers and articles on the academic study of international rela- 
tions, the most important of which are: ‘International Theory: The Case for 
the Classical Approach’ and ‘The Theory of International Politics, 
1919-1969’ It is in many ways of more lasting interest than ‘The Case for 
the Classical Approach’ which was firmly rooted in the controversies of the 
1960s and whose polemical purposes obscured Bull’s broader conception of 
the subject.1 

As the paper lays out in more detail, Bull’s own view might be summarized 
as follows: international relations aspires to establish a body of general 
propositions about the international system or what it should be (i.e. it 
includes normative theory). It is theoretical and systematic rather than purely 
historical. It is concerned with both abiding features of international rela- 
tions and with large-scale processes of change — but not, it should be noted, 
with commentary on contemporary issues for their own sake or because of 
their policy relevance. Its approach is academic and disinterested, not practi- 
cal or committed. And, most importantly, it is concerned with the study of 
the international system, international society, or increasingly, the global 
political system as a whole, and not with particular units within it. But, as 
the paper also stresses, it is the ‘scene of contending approaches and tech- 
niques’, it is a field in which the complexity of so many issues and the reality 
of paradoxes need to be squarely faced rather than evaded; and it is a field in 
which pluralism retains an essential value, both in terms of the subjects of 
study and the appropriate methods of studying them. 


MY STARTING-POINT is simply that there are certain persons who work in 
universities and describe what they are doing as international relations. 
What are they doing, and what should they be doing? In particular: 





8 The first in World Politics, 18: 3 (April 1966), pp. 361-77 and the second in 
Brian Porter (ed.), The Aberystwyth Papers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1972), pp. 30-55. 

1 See the excellent discussion by James L. Richardson, ‘The Academic Study of 
International Relations’, in Miller and Vincent (eds), Order and Violence 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), pp. 140-85. Attending a conference in 
Bellagio in 1968 Bull noted: ‘My impression was reinforced of the essential 
sterility of the debates between “traditionalists” or “classicists” and “behav- 
iouralists” and “scientists” ’. Report on Trip, 18 April 1968, p. 3; BP. 
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1. What is and what should be the subject-matter with which students 
of international relations are concerned? 

2. What approaches and methodologies are helpful in studying this 
subject-matter, and how should the student of international rela- 
tions choose among them? 

3. What are some of the guidelines that an academic specialist in inter- 
national relations should follow in pursuing his work in the univer- 
sity and in society at large? 


My answers to these large questions must be brief, and take the form of 
assertions rather than arguments. My purpose is simply to provide a 
general point of view, in relation to which others can take their 
bearings. 

Academic manifestos of this kind are always attempts to rationalize 
and justify the intellectual prejudices of the person issuing them, not 
to say his moral and political outlook and private lifestyle. We are all 
inclined to think that what the subject, the university and the world 
most need is the particular thing we can manage to contribute. I can 
claim to be aware of the truth of this generalization, but not to consti- 
tute an exception to it. 


The subject-matter of international relations 


It might seem that the subject-matter with which specialists in interna- 
tional relations concern themselves must be relations between nations. 
This, however, is not the case. In the first place, the traditional focus of 
the subject is on the relations of states, not nations. It is true that at the 
present time it is the official doctrine of most states that they are 
nation-states, and many of them are in fact nation-states. But the study 
of international relations includes the relations of multinational states, 
dynastic states and, indeed, city states. Moreover, even if we were in fact 
concerned only with nation-states, the relations of states (both in the 
sense of governments and in the sense of the legal entities called states) 
is a quite different subject from the relations of nations or peoples. 

In the second place international relations as it is now studied in 
universities is focused not on all relations among states but specifically 
on their political relations, as these are expressed in war and diplo- 
macy. It is for this reason that the subject is sometimes called interna- 
tional politics, as in the case of the Woodrow Wilson Chair of 
International Politics in the University of Wales, one of the oldest 
posts in the field. A knowledge of international law and international 
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economics is desirable as part of the intellectual equipment of a 
student of international relations but the focus of his interest is on 
international politics. 

In the third place the focus is not on political relations between 
states in all periods equally, but especially on the contemporary phase. 
We are not concerned with ‘current’ international affairs on a day-to- 
day or week-to-week basis (I shall say more about this below). Moreover, 
the theoretical or systematic study of international relations requires us 
to study the past history of relations between states as well as contem- 
porary examples, and illuminates the former as much as the latter. I 
have myself been taking part in a comparative study of the contempor- 
ary international system with past ‘international systems’ that include 
those of the Hittites, the Chinese ‘period of warring states’, classical 
Greece, the post-Alexandrine Hellenistic world and the Dark Ages. But 
enterprises of this kind delve into the past in order to throw light on 
contemporary interstate politics. A study of the Peace of Utrecht or of 
Bismarck’s attitude to the Eastern Question, pursued as an historical 
study in its own right, properly belongs to a Department of 
International History.” 

Students of international relations, then, focus their attention upon 
contemporary interstate politics. This, of course, cannot be studied effec- 
tively if it is seen in isolation from a number of other subjects with 
which it is closely connected: the previous history of interstate politics; 
the domestic politics of states; the legal, economic and social relation- 
ships between states; and so on. However, contemporary interstate pol- 
itics provides the central interest, in relation to which these other 
subjects form part of the background or context. 

But if students of international relations do focus their attention 
upon contemporary interstate politics, is that what they should be 
doing? Two alternative possibilities need to be considered. One is that 
international relations should be focused, as it was in the 1920s and 
early 1930s, not on understanding and explaining political relations 
among states, but on propagating or engineering international 
‘improvement’. This would be the implication of a shift, favoured by 
some, from international relations to peace research. The other possi- 
bility is that because of the part now played in world politics by actors 
other than the state (intergovernmental organizations, transnational 
movements, subnational groups, etc.), it should be recognized that the 
central focus of the subject embraces much more than strictly inter- 
state politics, and indeed that the subject should now be called not 
international relations but world politics. 
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In another paper about the development of the academic study of 
international relations since its beginning at the end of the First World 
War, I have distinguished three successive spates of activity: the ‘ideal- 
ist’ or progressivist writings of the 1920s and early 1930s; the ‘realist’ or 
cyclical theories of the late 1930s and 1940s; and the ‘social scientific’ 
theories of the late 1950s and 1960s.3 The present emphasis on under- 
standing and explaining the political relations among the Powers is a 
legacy of the ‘realist’ teachings, for example of E. H. Carr, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau and Georg Schwarzenberger. It has not been 
directly challenged by the doctrines of the ‘social scientific’ writers, 
whose main concern has been to change the methodology of the 
subject, not to direct it towards a different subject-matter. 

But the ‘idealist’ international relations professors of the 1920s and 
early 1930s (men such as Sir Alfred Zimmern, Philip Noel-Baker and 
James T. Shotwell), took their main business to be not the explanation 
of international politics but the construction of an international 
community. 


The distinctive characteristic of these writers was their belief in 
progress: the belief, in particular, that the system of international 
relations that had given rise to the First World War was capable of 
being transformed into a fundamentally more peaceful and just 
world order, that under the impact of the awakening of democracy, 
the growth of ‘the international mind’, the development of the 
League of Nations, the good works of men of peace and the enlight- 
enment spread by their own teachings it was in fact being trans- 
formed, and that their responsibility as students of international 
relations was to assist this march of progress to overcome the ignor- 
ance, the prejudices, the ill-will and the sinister interests that stood 
in its way.* 


Present demands for a reorientation of international relations towards 
‘peace studies’ or ‘peace research’ involve a return to the outlook of the 
‘idealists’ of the 1920s. In their aims and outlook, and their willingness 
to subordinate academic inquiry to the achievement of a practical 
purpose, the exponents of ‘peace research’ may be compared with the 
‘idealists’; the difference is that whereas the latter placed their faith in 
moral regeneration (expressed in the new influence of public opinion 
and international institutions) as the means by which the millennium 
would be achieved, the former are inclined to place their faith in 
scientific research. 
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Some good academic work has in fact been done under the banner of 
‘peace research’, or at all events by persons who lend their names to 
the movement. The question, however, is not whether the movement 
contains some good people or has had some good results, but whether 
or not its distinctive view of the concern of international relations 
should displace the present one. 

Like other present-day demands for an ‘activist’ orientation to acade- 
mic political studies (one thinks here of the Caucus for a New Political 
Science within the American Political Science Association) the peace 
research movement provides a mirror image of some tendencies within 
the academic international relations establishment which are vulnera- 
ble to some of the same charges I should wish to level against it. One 
does not have to look far in the record of the American study of inter- 
national relations to find cases where the business of the academic 
scholar is taken to be the maximization of some value (‘national secur- 
ity’, ‘development’, ‘stability’), that is taken for granted. The current 
wave of academic radicalism in the West has had the good result of 
forcing a definition and re-examination of value-laden premises, and of 
restoring the discussion of norms, rules and moral values to the central 
place in the study of international relations which I have always main- 
tained it has. But one can recognize this without being tempted to con- 
clude that the next step is therefore to install active promotion of 
various policies masquerading under the name of ‘peace’ as the normal 
business of the academic international relations profession. 

The other alternative which needs to be considered is that the present 
focus on interstate politics is too narrow. The view that the system of 
states has given place or is giving place to a world political system in 
which sovereign states are not the only important actors, and perhaps 
not the most important, has long been put forward by some students of 
international law and politics. It has recently been given a powerful, 
though reasonable and modest statement, in a special issue of the 
journal International Organization.® The thesis of the editors of this 
volume, Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, is that the conventional study 
of international relations has been in the grip of a ‘state-centric para- 
digm’, which fails to take sufficient account of transnational relation- 
ships in the sense of direct relationships between societies (exhibited, 
e.g., in the multinational corporation or in global revolutionary move- 
ments), direct relationships between a society and a foreign government 
(e.g., the ‘penetration’ of societies by foreign armed services stationed in 
them), and direct relationships between societies and inter-governmental 
organizations (e.g., the interaction between public opinion in various 
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countries and the United Nations). They do not deny that states are still 
the main actors in world politics, nor do they try to make out that 
exponents of the ‘state-centric paradigm’ have ignored the existence of 
transnational relations (since it was Raymond Aron who invented the 
term, this would be difficult). But they do say that the traditional view 
has treated transnational relations simply as part of the background or 
context of international relations, and that it must now be put, along 
with interstate politics proper, in the foreground. 

With certain qualifications Iam sympathetic to this view, and think 
world politics would on the whole be a better name for our subject 
than international relations. I should deny a number of propositions 
that are sometimes put forward by exponents of a ‘world politics’ point 
of view: for example, that transnational relations are new, that tradi- 
tional accounts of international relations have ignored them, that 
transnational relations are bound to grow in importance at the expense 
of interstate relations, that if this happens it is bound to make the 
world more peaceful and orderly rather than less, that the growth of 
transnational relations establishes the validity of a ‘One World’ or 
‘Spaceship Earth’ moral and political outlook and that it invalidates the 
classic norms (sovereignty, independence, equality, non-intervention) on 
which order among states has rested in the past. 

But I accept the contention that there is now a global political 
system of which the ‘international system’ or states-system is only part 
(even if it is the most important part), and that many of the issues that 
arise within this global political system (the relations of Haves and 
Have Nots, of domination and subordination, of donors and recipients 
of development assistance, the resolution of contending demands for 
‘order’ and ‘justice’) cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in a framework 
that confines our attention to the relations of sovereign states.” To deal 
with them properly we need to consider, alongside states, not only 
organizations of states global and regional, but international non- 
governmental organizations, transnational and subnational groups, 
individual human beings, and in posse if not in esse that magna commu- 
nitas humani generis which in the writings of the founders of interna- 
tional law was always both historically and logically prior to the idea of 
a society of princes or states. 


Approaches to international relations 


While international relations has a distinctive subject-matter it is not 
in the full sense a subject. We cannot say, as we can say of mathematics 
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or history or philosophy or economics, that it not only has its own 
distinctive field of inquiry, but also has its own recognizable methods 
and techniques. Like political studies generally, of which international 
relations or world politics forms a part, it is the scene of contending 
approaches and techniques. 


The historical versus the systematic approach 


Nowhere are the differences between British and American academic 
tradition more striking than in the attitudes that are found to the ques- 
tion whether inquiry into international relations should take the form 
of history or of systematic theory. Within the British academic world 
the idea that international relations could be the subject of some 
inquiry other than a historical one is (despite some changes in recent 
years) still widely thought to be very odd and inherently improbable. 
Within the American academic world, by contrast, where political 
science has much greater standing than it has in British universities, 
and international relations figures as a major ingredient in political 
science courses, historical approaches are greatly undervalued and fre- 
quently excluded altogether from courses offered. This is, I believe, one 
of those rare cases where one can say that there is merit on both sides 
of the argument, and that the correct approach lies somewhere in 
between. Good international relations history is informed by an aware- 
ness of theoretical considerations; good theoretical work takes place in 
conjunction with historical study; both are essential. 

Historical study is essential for four reasons. First, history is the 
vehicle through which we can acquire feeling or grasp of the singular 
(singular, not particular) actors which dominate world politics. The 
United States of America is the United States of America: to consider it 
a special case of the category of great powers, or nuclear powers, or 
multiracial countries, or countries of settlement, is helpful but it does 
not tell us enough. To understand how it acts we have to acquire a 
sense of its singularity that is best imparted by historical knowledge.® 
I do not accept Martin Wight’s equation — Politics: International 
Politics = Political Theory: Historical Interpretation.’ But I do accept 
that historical understanding is more central in the study of interna- 
tional politics than in other branches of politics. 

Secondly, international politics has to be understood as a temporal 
sequence of events, not as a moment in time. Theoretical approaches 
employ a timeless language of definitions and axioms, logical extrapo- 
lations or assertions of causal connection or general law, and do not by 
themselves convey a sense of time and change. Thirdly, historical 
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study is essential pedagogically because the historical literature of 
international relations constitutes an education in itself, whereas the 
theoretical literature does not. International history provides the 
necessary foundation of the academic study of international relations, 
the essential staple of undergraduate courses in the subject. Theoretical 
approaches can only be a supplement to historical study in undergrad- 
uate courses: where, as in some American universities, they are made a 
substitute for it, and students are taught the elements of game theory, 
international systems theory, simulation or content analysis in place of 
an historical exposition of the subject, the results are distressing to 
anyone who cares about education. 

Fourthly, historical study is the essential companion to theoretical 
study, not only because it provides the cases against which empirical gen- 
eralizations have to be tested but also because theory itself has a history, 
and understanding of the theorist’s historical position is essential to criti- 
cism of him and self-criticism by him. The contempt for purely historical 
work that one frequently encounters among academic international rela- 
tions theorists derives from the quite false view that history is simply a 
matter of compiling ‘data’ or ‘information’, by contrast with the political 
scientist’s more complex task of ‘processing’ the data. Theoretical work 
which (like some presently fashionable comparative studies of inter- 
national systems, or alliances, or ‘security-communities’) involves 
treating the products of historical inquiry as so many ‘data’ to be 
‘processed’, does it terrible violence. Any historical study, even one of a 
purely narrative kind, has its own intellectual structure of hypothesis 
and argument, and putting together the conclusions of two or more 
historical studies is not a matter of assembling ‘data’ but of uncovering 
the intellectual structure of each study and marrying it with that of the 
other. 

But one must reject the view that international relations can or need 
be studied only historically (or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
view that international relations differs from international history only 
as the study of contemporary history from study of the more distant 
past). No-one would argue that economics cannot be distinguished 
from economic history, sociology from social history, or criminology 
from the history of crime. The fact is that theoretical statements about 
international relations are made all the time, explicitly, or implicitly, 
both by historians and by everyone who takes part in the day-to-day 
discussion of international affairs. The business of theoretical inquiry 
in international relations is to identify these general assumptions, 
formulate and investigate them. 
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By theory of international relations we may understand the body of 
general propositions that may be advanced about political relations 
between states, or more generally about world politics. It includes 
what I call ‘critical’ or speculative theory as well as ‘constructive’ 
theory, designed to provide a general unified account of all world polit- 
ical phenomena (it is the latter which is generally indicated by the 
term ‘theory of international politics’ which emerged in the United 
States in the mid-1950s, but I should argue that it is the former which 
is the more important). It includes normative propositions, stating the 
moral or legal or ‘rational’ considerations that are held to apply to 
world politics, as well as positive propositions which define or explain 
its actual character. It includes comprehensive theories, concerned to 
describe or to prescribe for world politics as a whole, but also partial 
theories concerned with some element of it, such as war or peace, strat- 
egy or diplomacy. It includes theories about international society or 
the international system, which deal with the inter-relatedness of the 
various units (states, nations, international organizations, etc.) of 
which world politics is made up as well as theories about the units 
themselves. It includes theories that are, at all events in their explicit 
aim or intention, not concerned to provide any guide to policy or any 
solution to problems of a practical nature as well as theories that are 
avowedly ‘policy-oriented’ or ‘praxeological’. It includes theories in the 
‘classical’ mould of historical, philosophical and legal inquiry, as well 
as theories which aim to be ‘scientific’. 


The ‘classical’ versus the ‘scientific’ approach 


A few years ago I published a defence of the ‘classical’ against the 
‘scientific’ approach to the theory of international relations.'° The 
‘classical’ approach (which is also sometimes referred to as the ‘tradi- 
tionalist’ approach) I defined as ‘that approach to theorizing that 
derives from philosophy, history and law, and that is characterized by 
explicit reliance upon the exercise of judgement and by the assump- 
tion(s) that if we confine ourselves to strict standards of verification 
and proof there is very little of significance that can be said about 
international relations.’!4 

This article was an attack not on science in international relations 
theory, but on scientism, a term I forbore applying to my adversaries 
only out of a chivalrous resolve not to beg the questions I was propos- 
ing to discuss by resorting to a term of opprobrium. The article is 
devoted partly to convincing opponents of the ‘scientific’ movement in 
international relations theory that they should take it more seriously, 
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and that they needed to meet it with ‘rational criticism’ rather than 
‘facile abuse’: I had in mind, particularly, the abuse that had for some 
years been directed at these writings by British academic reviewers. I 
also make it clear that the theory of international relations should 
attempt to be scientific ‘in the sense of being a coherent, precise and 
orderly body of knowledge, and in the sense of being consistent with 
the philosophical foundations of modern science’.!” This latter point is 
directed against the element of Christian providentialism, which still 
affects the thinking of some writers in the ‘classical’ vein. I also make it 
clear that some of the theorists whose work I classified as ‘scientific’ 
have made major contributions to the study of international relations. I 
have, for example, heaped high praise on Morton Kaplan and Karl 
Deutsch, while Thomas Schelling I consider to be one of the major 
thinkers of the era, one of the few figures to have worked in inter- 
national relations whose ideas have penetrated far beyond the subject 
to become part of the general intellectual culture of the age. My 
argument was that ‘scientific’ theorists who had made significant 
contributions did so by failing to adhere to their own methodological 
principles and reverting to the ‘classical’ style of argument. 

The ‘scientific’ movement is directed towards excluding as mere 
‘intuitive guesswork’ or ‘wisdom literature’ anything that cannot be 
derived either from logical or mathematical proof or from strict empir- 
ical verification or testing. It charts a course of intellectual puritanism 
which, if ‘scientific’ theorists really adhered to it rigidly (in fact, as I 
argue, they do not), would confine them to dealing with those margin- 
alia or trivia of the subject that can be studied by these means. Thus we 
may have formal models of possible worlds in which theorems are 
derived locally from axioms, but whose correspondence or non- 
correspondence with the real world can still be established only by the 
kind of ‘classical’ judgement about the empirical world from which the 
‘scientific’ theorist has taken a vow of abstinence. Thus also strictly 
testable empirical generalizations can be established —- about answers to 
questionnaires, or trade statistics, or arms expenditures or international 
mail flows — but the steps from this to saying something significant 
about international relations (the step, for example, from answers to 
questionnaires to statements about public opinion, from international 
trade statistics to statements about international political community, 
from Delphi Method analyses of the views of experts about the future, 
to predictive statements) can be taken only if there is a self-indulgent 
lapse into the ‘classical’ style. In fact, a close study of the logical struc- 
ture of Kaplan’s work, or Deutsch’s, or Schelling’s, reveals that in each 
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case we are faced not simply with an occasional lapse but a chronic 
addiction. 

I believe that the ‘scientific’ movement is misguided and also that, 
contrary to the assumption of pusillanimous graduate students, 
anxious about their future, who often feel they must accommodate to 
what they take to be the wave of the future by acquiring a veneer of 
game theory, simulation, content analysis or whatever, it is already 
petering out. But I should also argue that after the debate between 
‘classical’ and ‘scientific’ approaches has died down, and inquirers have 
returned to their proper preoccupations, which are with matters of sub- 
stance rather than methodology, the subject will have been perma- 
nently altered, and for the better. The ‘scientific’ onslaught has 
produced, even among those most attached to a ‘classical’ approach, 
an awareness of and sensitivity about the methodological standing of 
their own propositions, which was not present before and will not 
easily disappear. In this respect the impact of the ‘scientific’ movement 
on the study of international relations may be compared with that of 
the ‘linguistic’ movement on the study of philosophy. That move- 
ment, while it rocked philosophy in the English-speaking world for a 
decade or so, did not in the end convert philosophers to the view that 
the problems of philosophy, with which great minds had wrestled for 
two thousand years, were simply trivial verbal puzzles and misunder- 
standings. But while philosophy has now returned to its traditional 
pursuits it will never be the same again. In the same way the ‘scientific’ 
movement that began with Kaplan and Deutsch in the 1950s (or, 
perhaps, one might argue, with Quincy Wright and Lewis F. 
Richardson in the 1930s), will have achieved some permanent result. 


The ‘country studies’ versus the ‘international system’ approach 


It is obvious that international relations can take the form either of the 
study of some particular unit or actor in world politics (e.g., ‘The 
Foreign Policy of Ghana’), or of the international system or society of 
which these units are a part — the latter being susceptible of study as a 
whole (‘The Bipolar System’, ‘The Cold War’), or in terms of a particu- 
lar region (‘International Politics in the Middle East’) or a particular 
theme (‘Strategic Aspects of International Politics’, ‘The United 
Nations’). No-one, presumably, would argue that international rela- 
tions should be concerned only with the former or only with the latter. 

There is, however, some tension in the subject as between those 
whose interest and expertise lies chiefly in the study in depth of a 
particular country or group of countries, and those who concern 
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themselves principally with the international political system, or 
some region or aspect of it. It seems to me that in this controversy 
there are strong arguments on both sides, all of which need to be 
given their due weight. 

The advocate of a ‘country studies’ approach can advance some 
sound reasons for being sceptical of work that is not based on deep 
knowledge of particular countries. First, he may object to what is some- 
times called ‘the billiard ball theory of international relations’ — the 
tendency of some theorists to speak as if all state actors in world poli- 
tics were the same, or more accurately, as if they differed only in size 
and position, and not in any other respect. Morgenthau’s theory of 
power politics, for example, which treats all states as pursuing the same 
goal (‘the national interest defined as power’) and obeying the same ra- 
tionally ascertainable laws, lends itself to this interpretation. Clearly, 
some countries are very unlike each other. If we want to know about 
the foreign policy of Japan we have to study Japan; it is not enough to 
derive conclusions about the foreign policy of Japan from some general 
theory of the behaviour of powers or great powers. 

Secondly, the devotee of country studies may point out that the 
foreign policy of a country is necessarily bound up with its domestic 
politics. A country’s interests or objectives in foreign policy are not 
objective and permanent, but are simply what they are perceived to be 
by the ruling groups at any one time. The chief preoccupation of most 
ruling groups is not with foreign policy, but with preserving their 
domestic position of power; their foreign policy line, accordingly, may 
be intelligible only in terms of the compromises in which they are 
involved and the stratagems they are pursuing in the domestic political 
struggle. 

A recent refinement of this view is the ‘bureaucratic politics model’ 
being developed by Graham Allison and Morton Halperin to replace 
what they call the ‘unitary and purposive model’ of a country’s foreign 
policy.’ By the latter they mean the tendency in some discussions of 
international relations to speak as if within each country there was only 
one view of foreign policy, and as if foreign policy consisted simply of 
the progressive unfolding of some overall purpose or plan. One thinks, 
for example, of those fatuous discussions that go on in Australia as to 
whether or not ‘China’ is ‘aggressive’. Allison and Halperin, whose views 
reflect the disillusionment which an academic student of foreign policy 
problems is apt to suffer as the result of a spell working in the govern- 
ment, are concerned particularly to show the way in which foreign 
policy is shaped by the chance interactions of groups and personalities 
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within a bureaucracy. I have some reservations about Allison’s and 
Halperin’s approach. I think, for example, that ‘the unitary and pur- 
posive model’ is something of a straw man, and that statements which 
attribute personality and long-term goals to a state (‘Russia seeks warm- 
water ports’, ‘Australia seeks security against Asia’), may be essential to 
the discussion of international relations, and are not necessarily contra- 
dicted by the evidence that that state’s policy derives from ‘bureaucratic 
politics’, since they relate to a different level of analysis. No doubt, 
however, Allison and Halperin are ploughing an important field. 

A third point which the country studies specialist might make is that 
there are great dangers in basing interpretations or predictions of a 
country’s foreign policy behaviour on extrapolations of what is taken 
to be ‘rational action’ for that country, rather than on actual historical 
evidence about its policies. Such extrapolations of ‘rational action’ 
figure prominently in discussions of current international affairs, for 
the very good reason that hard evidence about the policy intentions of 
a country is hard to come by, especially in the case of a ‘closed’ society 
such as the Soviet Union or China. 

I have myself often pointed out the dangers of relying on extrapola- 
tions of ‘rational action’ in explaining and interpreting the strategic 
behaviour of states. Some time ago I drew attention to the fact that 
underlying much contemporary strategic theory there is a notion of 
Strategic Man, comparable to the Economic Man of classical econom- 
ics; and that while there is a place for such theoretical abstractions 
there were also dangers in relying on them.'* I have also criticized 
Schelling’s theories about force and bargaining, which are primarily 
and consciously an extrapolation of ‘rational strategic action’, on the 
ground that he is inclined to confuse them with descriptions of actual 
situations and with policy prescriptions.'S There is, of course, no such 
thing as rational action in an objective sense (the sense in which, for 
example, eighteenth-century philosophers thought that there was a 
distinction between ‘reason’ and ‘the passions’). ‘Rational action’ is 
simply action which is (a) internally consistent and (b) consistent 
with given goals. The strategist’s conception of ‘rational strategic 
action’ derives simply from his judgement as to what is usually or 
ordinarily done. When he applies this to some country about which 
he has no particular knowledge, he may be dead wrong. A classic case 
recently was the misinterpretation in the mid-1960s of Soviet Anti- 
Ballistic Missile policy, based on the application to the Soviet Union 
of a notion of what ‘rational strategic action’ entailed, drawn from 
American experience. 
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On the other hand, one must also say that the study in depth of a 
particular country is by itself a totally inadequate approach to interna- 
tional relations, and, for that matter, an inadequate approach to study 
of the foreign policy or even the domestic politics of that country. 
International relations is not about countries but about interactions 
between them: to comprehend the history and the logic of these inter- 
actions is in itself an exacting intellectual task. No one mind is in fact 
likely to understand in depth the politics of more than a few countries, 
but this cannot be a reason for shirking the task. Nor can the politics of 
a particular country be understood in isolation from its setting. The 
politics of Burma have to be studied in the light of the theory of com- 
parative politics or political sociology. It has also to be studied in the 
light of the effects of the international political system upon Burma: as 
James N. Rosenau labours to point out in his tiresome book Linkage 
Politics, national politics and international politics impinge systemati- 
cally on each other.'® The politics of Burma or any other country, 
moreover, have to be studied in conjunction not only with compara- 
tive politics and international politics, but also with the workings of 
the global political system, to which I referred earlier, of which the 
international system is only part. The ‘country studies’ and the ‘inter- 
national system’ approaches are both transcended by what I called 
above the study of world politics. 


Commitment versus detachment in the study of international 
relations 


It is now becoming fashionable in the West (as in some other parts of 
the world it has always been the orthodox doctrine) to say that the 
academic student of politics should be politically committed. I see this 
as, potentially at least, a menacing development, and would defend a 
posture of political objectivity or detachment, at least as a goal of our 
endeavours, if not as something we can expect fully to achieve. But 
this is a complex questions, to which I shall not be able to do justice in 
a few paragraphs. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a ‘value-free’ inquiry into inter- 
national relations or any other social subject. The most one can hope 
to do is to be aware of one’s moral and political premises, to formulate 
them explicitly if one is employing arguments that derive from them, 
and (this above all) to be critical about them, to treat the investigation 
of moral and political premises as part of the subject. Nor should one 
regard the presence of value premises in our work in the social sciences 
as some unfortunate and distorting intrusion which, but for our 
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human limitations, we should exclude altogether (in the way that 
international conferences of historians sometimes vow to banish ‘bias’ 
from textbooks). A large part of the academic discussion of politics is, 
indirectly and sometimes directly, about matters of policy; and without 
having values, and adopting policy positions derived from them, it is 
not possible to enter into these discussions at all.!” A supernatural 
being who was able to exclude all value judgements from his state- 
ments about politics would simply have nothing to say about many of 
the issues that concern academic students of the subject. 

It should also be recognized that the statements (and the silences) of 
academic students of politics have practical effects, whether they are 
intended to have them or not. The student of politics is related to his 
subject-matter not only as a subject to object but also as cause to effect. 
It is one of the difficulties of the posture of political detachment I am 
inclined to defend, that it does not render the person adopting it a 
non-participator in practical political life, or absolve him from respon- 
sibility for the practical consequences of his action or inaction. The 
loyalty of the academic to a tradition of detached inquiry becomes, at a 
certain point, ‘the treason of the clerks’. Different persons will make 
different judgements as to when this point is reached, and the role of 
academic inquirer cannot be more than one of a number of roles any 
one person will play. 

Nor should I wish to argue that commitment, in the sense of firm 
belief in certain moral and political goals, together with willingness to 
work for them and to allow this to be reflected in one’s academic work, 
is incompatible with scholarly inquiry in the field of politics. One can, 
after all, be critical and open-minded about moral and political 
premises, and yet be able to reach certain conclusions and act on them. 
I should even argue that in some cases intense commitment to one 
side in a political conflict provides an insight into the character of the 
other side, which otherwise would not be achieved: the sort of insight, 
for example, that Burke had into the French Revolution, or, for that 
matter, that Tom Paine had into Burke. 

But political commitment endangers academic inquiry when it 
obstructs questioning of the moral and political premises to which an 
inquirer is committed, corralling inquiry within the framework they 
dictate; and when the practical purpose of achieving moral and politi- 
cal goals overrides academic or intellectual values, and scholarship 
gives place to propaganda or polemics. Where scholarly values have 
been subordinated to political ones this is usually easy to recognize. A 
danger less easy to recognize is the case where scholarly values are 
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observed, and indeed great intellectual rigour may be displayed, yet 
within a moral and political framework that is left unquestioned. This 
has been the pattern of a very large part of the American study of inter- 
national relations in the past twenty years. One of the most hopeful 
recent developments in the study of international relations is the redis- 
covery of values by the American political science fraternity. Another 
hopeful development is the decline of American hegemony in the 
study of international relations, as important centres grow up in other 
continents. It is not for non-Americans to cast stones at the American 
study of international relations, but for which the theoretical or sys- 
tematic side of the subject would not have got very far at all. But along 
with the dedication, the professionalism, the huge resources, the great 
numbers of persons and in some cases the technical excellence which 
Americans have brought to this subject there has come also a stifling 
intellectual and political conformism (as evident in the new radical 
orthodoxies as in the old conservative ones), from which the subject is 
in great need of liberation. 


Guidelines 


I shall conclude by stating some guidelines concerning the role of an 
academic specialist in international relations in academic life and in 
society at large: 


(a) The test of an academic contribution to international relations is 
that it should have either historical or theoretical depth. Academic 
work which consists simply of the retailing of information about inter- 
national affairs, or of ad hoc comment or policy polemic, does not meet 
this test. 

(b) International relations is not the study of current international 
affairs, nor is it our business to provide the community with an infor- 
mation service about such affairs, a task best left to journalists, (who do 
it much better). The international relations specialist has no more 
reason to be preoccupied with the current aspects of his subject than 
has any other political scientist, an economist or a sociologist. 
Commenting on current international affairs is a natural and legiti- 
mate activity but an extracurricular one for which no academic credit 
is due. From the point of view of the academic study of international 
relations journalism (or, as E. M. Forster once called it, knowingness) is 
an abdication of responsibility. 
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(c) The academic international relations specialist in a western 
democracy should not be a servant or agent of his government. We 
need pay no attention to the foolish view that governments are always 
wrong or that any kind of contact with them is a fatal contamination. 
There is a need on both sides for exchange of ideas and mutual criti- 
cism between academics and officials in the fields of foreign policy and 
defence, just as there is in fields such as economic policy, education 
policy, public health or urban planning. But inquiry into international 
relations is a different activity from running the foreign policy of a 
country and necessarily clashes with it. As Chomsky says, academics 
have a responsibility ‘to speak the truth and expose lies’.!®> Government 
servants have equally grave responsibilities at times not to do this. 
International relations specialists in universities and in governments 
should talk to each other but should remain themselves. Too distant a 
relationship will impoverish the judgement of both. Too close a rela- 
tionship can produce the situation of the United States during the 
Kennedy Administration, when academics tended to develop the pre- 
occupations of day-to-day decision-makers, and officials to become 
professors manqués. It is only if they remain themselves that academic 
students of international relations are likely to have anything distinc- 
tive to contribute to the discussion of foreign policy problems. 

(d) The ‘commitment’ of an academic international relations spe- 
cialist should not be to any political cause but to ‘detachment’, that is 
to say to a rigorous and undiscriminating scepticism. The best founda- 
tion for this is political nihilism. For a moral justification of the study 
of international relations we need not look beyond inquiry itself, 
which has its own morality, and saps the strength of political causes of 
all kinds, good and bad. 

(e) The most important task is to maintain the intellectual integrity 
of the subject. But given the controversial nature of international rela- 
tions, the lack of agreed standards and demands on all sides for instant 
wisdom this task is also the most difficult. 
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